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PUBLISHER’S PREFACE. 


HiNDir Mythology occupies much of the time and attantion of 
students of Indian Literature of the present day ; and although 
oriental research has in later years contribufed much to unrarel the 
difficulties which perplexed early writers and to correct the theories 
and errors into which they had unavoidably fallen, yet still no 
attempt heis been hitherto made to collate the valuable information 
at present scattered in reviews, pamphlets, reports, &c., and to pre- 
sent it to the public in a connected and convenient form, nor have 
the standard works of earlier times undergone that thorough revi- 
sion which has been so long a desideratum. Coleman, Maurice and 
Crawford, with some other authors of less note, are out of print, 
and even Moor is scarcely to be met with any where in its original 
form, Messrs. Williams and Morgate of London baring deemed it 
sufficient to reprint, in 1861 , the plates only contained in the 
Work, illustrating the priucipal Deities with their Saktis, Incar- 
nations, &c 

Under these circumstances, I determined on the re-issue of Moor’s 
Hindo Panthbon, after cai'eful revision, in a style which would 
not only sustain its former character, but greatly euhanoe its 
value. 

This edition, though less bulky and more portable than the 
previous one, retains every essential particular of the original 
untouched, but proved inaccuracies, repetitions and irrelevant mat- 
ter hare been omitted, and the text lias been elucidated by a 
large number of foot notes embodying references to acknowledged 
native authorities and the works of eminent oriental scholars. The 
Chapters oh Buddhism and the Sects of the Hindus have been 
re-written, and embrace the most recent and correct information ou 
the subjects of which they treat. None of the plates by which the 
text could receive any elucidation Imve been omitted, while several 
others have been added from other .sources. These emendidions'are 
more partionlairly alluded to in the Editor's Preface and need not be 
farther noticed here. The Index, always a valuable auxiliary to 



books of refereriw, has been entirely re-written and considerably 
enlarged, so that any portion of the book may be easily and readily 
referred to. 

Great care has been bestowed in printing the work, and tlie plates 
have been executed in a superior style of lithography : in fact no 
pains have been spared to give the book an attractive appearance, 
as well as to make it extensively useful. I feel cottfideut therefore 
that it has some claim to notice as an ezteiided and improved work 
on Hindu Mythology. 


THE PUBLISHER. 


November 1864. 



EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


A FEW lines will sufBce to tell all that is generally known of 
Edward Moor, the author of the Hindu Pantheon, and that little 
is gathered from a paragraph in the preface prefixed to his work 
and very slight notices of his movements interspersed through 
its pages. First for his own words. — “ It having fallen to my lot, 
to visit in early life the extraordinary people Avhose Mythology 
I here endeavour to explain and to remain among them, in situa- 
tions frequently favoumble to the HC<|uisition of information, until 
lately, I take the liberty of offering to the public this work, the 
results of my observations and inquiries.” He was with the British 
Contingent under Captain Little, which acted with the Mahrattas 
against Tippoo Saib in 1790 and 1791. We afterwards find him 
at Pooua, Hydrabad and Bombay. During this time, he lived 
apparently on tei-me of close intimacy, with the vai-ious native 
chiefs of Western India. We are not precisely informed when he 
returned to England, but it appears to have been shortly before 
the publication of his book, that is, somewhere about 1810. Twenty 
years familiar intercourse with native life was no mean preparation 
for such a work. 

Moor says that during this period he had been " in situations, 
frequently, favourable to the acquisition of information” and there 
were good grounds for such an expression of confidence. In these 
days we commonly meet with observations like these ; European 
life in India is now circumscribed by oflScial propriety; the graces 
of an English home have been transferred to Indian soil and with 
them, its reserve and seclusion; we have become monarchs and 
ceased to be companions ; we see less and know less of the native 
character than Europeans did in the trafficking, intriguing and 
fighting days of the old Company. This is true. The young 
subaltern mingling with largo bodies of troops in which Brahmans 
were generals, and the incipient diplomatist, hanging on the thresh 
old of courts, where natives were still rulers, saw the inside of 
native character, custom, and opinion exposed for their profit with- 
out reserve. A good jqjhere for mythological research was offered 
in courts where the Pnranic faith still retained its hold, and the 
splendour of Pnranic ceremonies still lingered. There , is proof 
enough in the pages of this book that the author profi.t6d by his 
advantages. 
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To make the best of sack circumstanoes, there must be sotnething 
in the man. ; a power of seeing ; an. inquisitive and acquisitive 
mintl* Moor was possessed of this we find from occasional potices 
that he was ever on the alert for information : he observes a 
Brahman’s culinary tastes and habits^ converses with a young 
widow mounting the funeral pyre of her husband, takes especial 
interest in extraordinary specimens of asceticism, dots down des- 
criptions of figures seen on temple walls and idol cars, and with real 
labour writes off a detailed account of the manifold sculptures of 
Blephanta and Ellora. Taught by experience, he did the wisest 
thing he could do. “ I began to collect pictures and images vj-hioh 
in the progress of years, without being particnlarly valuable as a 
selection accumulated to a considerable extent.” These plates 
needed explanation ; past observations gpithered round them ; fresh 
inquiries were made ; correspondence on matters mythological was 
kept up with the bhst scholars of bis day. Where these failed, 
recourse was had to the Asiatic Researclies and the Works of 
Sir W. Jones : — not always itith the best results. Thus a bdok 
gathered round the pictures ; a large and expensive work, graced 
with few beauties of sty le and marked with many defects. Years 
test the value of such a work; — not applauding criticisms and rapid 
sales. The “ Hindu Pantheon” proved its worth and a copy of 
it was deemed a prize by men interested in the subject of which it 
treated. 

The book made its way in spite of many defects, one of which 
was Its extreme prolixity. This has been in some measure I hope 
remedied in the present Edition. More than a hundred pages of 
the original work have been cut off without loss to the real value 
of its contents. For, this pruning has taken effect upon repetitions ; 
descriptions, tedious and insigniilcant ; proved inaccuracies j in- 
delicacies, which were deemed passable in those days, but a hint 
of which may suffice for this. It is possible that this process might 
have been carried further, that some errors may have escaped me ; 
all I can say is, what has been proved, has been ejected. That 
appears to me to be the limit of my authority in the matter. 

Several of the plates have also been rejected. A picture is worth 
nothing, save to the antiquarian, if it tell nothing ; or if it repeat 
the story represented by its predecessor. For instance, I find 
thirty-five figures of Parvati as D6vi, Dnrga, Bhdvani, &e. with no 
difference of any significance amongst them, and of which the author 
has nothing to tell, but the place where he procured them, and 
whether they are taken from casts, pictnres or images; not to mention 
a very large number of figures, rude and meaningless in the extreme 
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^ioh ar® supposed to represent the Dii Pmates of Hinda Homes, 
E»ety plate worthy of being called an illtutmUoii has been selected 
for this new edition. 

Moor's style is for from being easy and attractire ; sometimes it 
is not even perspiouons. An editor in this ssatter can only reiterate 
the apology of his author. “ Gritioism may perhaps be softened, 
if not prevented, by the recollection that the anthor is a soldier, 
whose life, spent in the tnrbulenoe and activity of camps and mili- 
tary detail, has afforded but few opporbanities of improvement, by 
attention to what constitutes any part of excellence in literary com- 
position." Confusion in arrangement is not always the fault of an 
anthor ; it is sometimes inherent in the subject of which he treats. 
If the reader should be conscious of perplexity in the following 
pages, let him remember that it is no easy matter to be clear when 
the deities of the “ Pantheon” are husbands and wives, sons and 
daughters, brothers and sisters to each other ; that they frequently 
change places and have a wonderful communism in traditions and 
usages. 

By these eliminations and elisions both in the text and plates, 
room has been secured for some additions by which the real value 
of the work has, 1 hope, been enhanced. It is now more than ever 
fitted for a place upon the table of the student, upon the shelf of 
the man of letters, as a work of reference on the Mythology of the 
Hindus. 

I may mention the new Ulnstrations which have been selected 
for this edition. These are two plates illustrative of Buddhism j 
four, ref erring to the temples of Mahabalipur, Sriranga andTanjore; 
and four, pourtiaying some of the daily ceremonies of the Brahmans. 
There is both knowledge and beauty in these specimens of lithogra- 
phic skill, and they may be counted a good exchange for any number 
of sketches however antique, in which unsightly figures bestride 
ungainly quadrupeds ; — uncouth hieroglyphics without interpre- 
tation. 

A considerable number of notes have been appended to the 
text, not needlessly : hut csutionsly. 1 have endeavoured to sub- 
stantiate the statements in the text by reference to Tamil autho- 
rities as well as English writers. Wherever a statement seemed 
deficient and inaocnrs^, it has been supplemented or expluned 
by a note at the foot of the page I have generally pr^erred 
. making my selections from European authorities where it has been 
possible, that my readers might know where Ito refer to pages not 
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only illnsfrative of fcho point in qaeBtion but containing homogene- 
oua matter. 

Mach cuMif ional wirtt/er has been introduced into the text. Oraia- 
siona have been anpplied and incomplete nari'ations have been 
worked out. It ia interesting and important that we should know 
the whole history of the Hindu Deities, from their birth in the 
metaphor of a poet or tlie rude elemental worship of early times, to 
the hniahed but monstrous representations of the Pnranas. To this 
point particular refertnice has be®n paid in the paragraphs which 
1 have ventured to add to the text. 

The chupters on Buddhism and on the Sects of the Hindus 
have been entirely re-written. In the former, I have given the 
reasons at length which induced me to take this step and need not 
repeat them here. I have endeavoured to place before the reader 
an aconrate, complete and interesting account of that extraordi- 
nary religious movement. Moor dismissed the Sects of the Hindus 
with three pages of curt observation. This is (juite a sufficient 
apology for an attempt, to trace the history of the ” Chimjh 
parties” of Hinduism, to sketch the lives of their great religions 
leaders, and to state broadly their distinctions of faith or practice. 
It would have been out of place to have aimed at scholastic aitd 
minute details. 

A reference to slighter advantages may he excused. This new 
edition has a Table of Contents preKxed ; its pages have received 
appropriate headings, and the index has been re-moulded and 
enlarged. No small part of my labour has been the reduction 
of all proper names and technical words from the confused state 
in which Moor left them, to something like conformity with 
modern standards. A lenient criticism should be exercised towards 
blemishes in the execution of this tedious task ; freedom from 
mistakes can scarcely be expected where the words concerned can 
be counted by thousands. 

All matter, whether in the Notes or the Text, which I have 
supplied, is distinctly indicated. For these portions of the work I 
am responsible. I have been careful to acknowledge the sources 
from which iriy information has been drawn and may therefore 
spare myself the confession of my obligations again in this place. 

I have been encouraged in the execution of this work by the 
hope that I was doing something to help the men of my own time 
in questions which concern onr own day. For this question of 
Hindu Mythology is by no means deed. The varied Poljtheism 
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descHt>ed in these pages is still, professedly, the' religion of this 
country. The temples consecrated to its worship crowd every city, 
stud every street. The festivals of Durga, EAina, Kartikeya and 
Saras wati close oar schools and empty onr oflices. The long roll 
of divinities is on the lips of the people, if not in their hearts. 
They worship the forms placed before the reader or they worship 
nothing. This may be affirmed without hazarding an opinion as 
to the amount of faith attached to these shows of piety ; nor need 
any large deductiou be made on behalf of particular schools of 
Hindu scepticism. If regard be paid to the people in general, it 
may be safely asserted that the Polytheism of the Pantheon is the 
religion of India. Every object in this museum of deities is here 
catalogued and the inquirer may trace its pedigree, watch the 
process of its apotheosis and in some measure creep into sympathy 
with the feelings with which it is regarded by the millions around 
him. Withont such knowledge and such sympathy, there can be 
little hope of higher instruction becoming effective iu the enlighten- 
ment and conversion of the people. 

Let 08 now tnm to what I have called the schools of Hindu 
scepticism, the classes of educated and intelligent natives ; to 
whom the deities of the Pantheon are not real ; whose idolatrous 
worship is paid with some sort of mental reservation, and whose 
adhesion to the popular faith is qualified by somo sort of metaphy- 
sical interpretation. These gentlemen have as much to do with 
the Pantheon as we have and we as much as they. I mean especi- 
ally Christian men and Christian ministers, for surely it is our 
duty, especially at this time, to watch the movements of the 
intellect astir around us, and to do what we can to control and. 
guide it. Now the Polytheism of the Pantheon is receiving at the 
hands of intelligent Hindus the same treatment as fell to the lot of 
the deities of western mythology at the hands of the free thinkers 
of Athens. The educated men of those days interpreted popular 
religious traditions in an ethical, physical, or historical way as 
suited them best.* The stories of the gods were inventions of sages 
and poets of the old time and were intended to educate ignorant 
and besotted men in some sort of religious faith, by which their 
lives might be regulated and civil society be held together. Or, 
all mythological beings were traced up to poetical representations 
of natural phenomena and the gods were nothing more than wind, 
water, earth, the sun, fire and stars. Or, the deities were bat 
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fiwgnified forms of great warriors, Borereigns and sages. Aaotber 
method of ioterpretation was etill possible ; the pretended facts of 
mythology were merely symlx^B of deep and spiritaal meanings, 
to be nnrareUed only by men of apiritnal mind These modes of 
handling religious legends.were the only ones within reach of the 
intellectual culture of the times. I need not apply these facts in 
detail to the phases of Hindu thought. Some of these modes of 
thought have long been familiar to the Hindus and may be traced 
in the literature of the people. Others are now rising into import- 
ance and none promises to be more popular than that of spiritual- 
izing and etherealizing the deities of the Pantheon and their 
doings. A spectator can make nothing of this mental process if 
he have no key to the beings around whom it works. A would-be- 
worker must remain at the outskirts of the fight unless he is master 
of the positions and cognizant of the manoeuvres of those whom he 
would conquer and win. It is hoped that this work, now reprinted, 
will be no inconsiderable help to those who would understand the 
phases of Hindu intelligence, as they-develop and change. 

In the history of the Brahma Samaj of Calcutta as well as in the 
incipient energies of a small society of a similar kind in Madras, 
we may perceive that the tendency of Hindu religious feeling is 
conservative ; it would hie away back to old times, old deities, 
and old theology, supposed to be embodied and set forth in the 
Vedas. We must follow it there. “ If we want to tell the Hindus 
what they are woi'shipping — mere names of natural phenomena, 
gradually obscured, personified and deified ; we must make them 
read the Vedas. Their gods have no more right to any substan- 
tive existence than Eos or Hemera — than Nyx or Apatl. They 
are masks without an actor — the creations of man not bis creator ; 
they are nomina not numiua; names without being, not beings 
without names.”* He who wonld be master of this line of argu- 
ment should study the admirable volumes of Professor Muir. Some 
useful hints, however, may I trust, be derived from the matter 
which has been inserted iu this edition, in reference to Vedic times. 

Moor, m common with all the orientalists of his day, was given 
to speculative flights in the regions of comparative mythology, and 
where his own wit and fancy failed him, he made free use of the 
materials famished by the imaginative intellect of Sir W. Jones, 
and the ingennity of Col. Wilford. Some of the most extravagant 
specimens of this style of composition have been omitted ; enough has 
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been spared ; some will saj more tban enongli. I have been induced 
to this leuienoy by a certain regard for these fancies of great minds, 
as historical monuments of how men thought, felt and wrote, when, 
in the dawn of oriental research, new foms thrust themselves 
into the company of the familiar godships of Greece, Egypt and 
Rome, when Zeus, Jupiter and Osiris were first confronted by the 
Indian Trimurti, and the Beauties of Juno's heaven were first 
brought face to face with Devi, Lakshmi and Saraswati. I do not 
wonder that great minds got confused in comparing likenesses and 
fixing relationships. Their very mistakes are valuable as beacons 
to writers of after times, and though great scholars have ex:pres8ed 
themselves very strongly upon these vagaries, 1 confess to a hope 
that they may heip to awaken, in some minds, a love for tltose 
inquiries which are fast ripening into a science, ihe science of com- 
parative mythology, from which we may expect to realize important 
light npon the history of peoples mid their religions. 

In reflecting upon the remarks just made, I find that I have 
confined my view to a circle comparatively small. This book has 
been regarded in its relation to the student, the man of letters or 
ihe missionary. Moor himself was a young Lieutenant in the 
army, who handled his sword with more skill than his pen, and 
feced the gnos of the enemy before he confronted the reviewers. 
Buchanan and Wilson began life as Assistant Surgeons. In our 
own time a young member of the Civil Seiwice has blossomed into 
authorship on Indian matters. These facts are sufiicient to remind 
one that every year a large number of intelligent young men land 
npon our shores and gaze upon everything around them with 
wondering and inquiring eyes. For want of a guide, inquiry 
droops, curiosity grows Weary of being foiled, lethargy sets in and 
the last we see of a young and active intellect is a human head 
bandaged with red tape. I know t»f no work more fitted than this 
to snppiy information on matters of Hindu faith and worship. 

The “ Hindu Pantheon” is not calculated for. speedy popularity. 
It would be a had speculation in a “ Run-and-read Library.” But 
it may be trusted to midce its way as a work of reference amongst 
those, to whatever class of the community they may belong, who 
take an interest in the people of India. 


fiOVAVSTTAtl. Kov. 1st, 1864. 


W, O.S 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


It having fallen to my lot to visit, in very early life, the extra- 
ordinary people whose Mythology I here endeavour to explain, and 
to remain among them, in situations frequently favourable to the 
acquisition of information, until lately, I take the liberty of offering 
to the Public this Work, the result of my observations and inquiries. 

Daring an intercourse of many years, with natives of almost 
every description, I often, in conversation on interesting topics, 
found myself at a loss in comprehending certain terms and allusions, 
and in seeking what I required j and frequently experienced the 
utility of pictures and visible objects in directing me in both : hence 
I began to collect pictures and images, which in the progress of 
years, without being particularly valuable as a selection, have accu- 
mulated to a considerable extent. 

Conceiving that the possession of such objects may be of similar 
use in guiding the inquirer to sources of information that might 
not otherwise offer, and be agreeable at the same time to those in 
search of amusement chiefly, I have caused many of those subjects 
to be accurately copied, and engraved by hands eminent in their 
respective lines. The greatest attention has been paid by the 
ingenious artist (Mr. Hauohtoh of the Koyal Academy) in taking 
the portraits of the images and the drawings of the pictures for my 
plates ; which may be relied on as faitliful representations of the 
original subjects ; and will, I hope, be deemed curious in them- 
selves, as well as possessing, in many instances, a highly creditable 
portion of elegance in their execution. Hindu artists being m6re 
skilful in metallurgy than in perspective, I farther indulge the 
hope, that in the latter line my Work may, if haply introduced 
among them, be ultimately of utility in oontributing to their im- 
provement ; nor, perhaps, will even the amaieur or artist of Europe 
easily find more graceful models of outline than some of my plates 
will afford him. 

My Work has, as is generally the case, exceeded in bulk what I 
originally intended, although, as will appear, 1 have well filled 
both page and plate, (for the plates, though but one hundred and 
five in number, contain nearer two than one thousand mytholc^cal 
figures, attributes, and subjects,) and have resorted to some artifices 
to increase their contents. Being unable to read the sacred books 
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of the Brahmitns, as Mr, WriWHS, Mr. ColkbkoKR, Mr, WitFOFD 
and others are, and as Sir WitUAX JoHBs (alas!) was, I have, 
as acknowledged, very freely availed myself of the labours of these 
learned Gentlemen, and shall be well pleased if, in return, they 
can benefit in any way from my publication. 

Of such friends as have favoured me with the gift, or losn, of 
materials, I have made grateful mention ; and I will here generally 
thank many others who made me obliging offers of assistance that 
it did not suit me to accept. In this I could do myself honour by 
names eminent for learning and virtue, both in England and in 
India; some of whom, however, and the obligation is the greater, 
I am not so fortunate as to call friends personally, but they have 
been such to ray work, and I heartily thank them. Other sealona 
friends in both portions of the globe have most kindly and pro- 
fitably exerted themselves in favour of my work ; such will accept 
my cordial acknowledgments. 

To Mr, Wilkins, whose kindness has been so promptly extended 
to me on every occasion, mythological and miscellaneons, 1 mnst, 
however, thus return thanks in a more pointed manner ; and should 
do it more particularly were it not that the t>ride, which I cannot 
conceal, of the countenance and friendship of a man of such rare 
talents and virtues, might wear the semblance of a display of 
vanity and egotism. Among other aids he has been so good as to 
afiix the names in Sanxkrit, to many of the subjects of my plates. 
But it may be necessary to mention that, however I may have 
availed myself of his intelligence and communications, he bears no 
share in their application or arrangement; and that although my 
advantages so derived are numerous, the errors and follies of my 
work, whatever they be, are exclusively my own. 

Although there can, I think, be but little doubt of the mytho- 
logical legends of the Hindiu being the source whence have been 
derived the fables and deities of Ortece and Ilaly, and other heathen 
people of the West, a relationship highly interesting, it is not my 
pnrpose, in this publication, to enter into any disquisitions in proof 
of sack origin : I have, indeed, seeing the length it would have 
carried me, avoided the subject. In the quotations that 1 have 
had occasion to make it has been introduced, nnd I have casually 
noticed some coinctdencies ; bat I leave to learned writers any 
general comparison of anch deities thronghont their manifold agree- 
ments in origin, name, character, attributes, and other points of 
presumable identity. 

In orthography I have generally followed Mr. Wilkins's System ; 
but strict uniformity has not been observed throughout. I have not 
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alwftf s avoided, «« I wulied, the bard 0, initial uid medial— KmsRjrA 
u eometimes apdled Csishva ; Kabtikta, Cabticta, or perhaiw^ 
according to Sir Wiluak Joan, Cabtiost* ; LAisHin, Lacshki, 
&o. The u for oo, medial and final, as introduced by him, «id now 
generally Bubsdtnted in Hindu for Hindoo, Abjdn for Ahjooh, Ac., 
I have uniformly endeavoured to use ; and it was my wish, further, 
to have attended to the system of acoentnatiou ^opted by the 
above gentlemen; but, living remotely from the press, I found 
aoenracy on such minute points nnattainable, without more frequent 
correctionB than I could give the proofs ; and 1 have, therefore, to 
avoid the risk of misleading, altogether refrained from the attempt. 

It might be becoming were I to offer some apology for the pre- 
sumption so apparent in my undertaking, and for my conScions com- 
parative incompetence in executing it. Such apology, however in 
unison with my feelings, might afford an excuse for not publishing 
at all, but would be insufficient for publishing, if it prove so, a bad 
book ; and I shall urge it no farther than to avail myself of the 
opportunity of stating, that having been accustomed to an active 
life, I arranged the materials of this work, during an undesired 
abundance of leisure, for the sake of the employment it yielded ; 
and in the pleasing hope that my friends and the public will not be 
altogether disappointed. 1 assure my Beadbb, that I have done 
my best ; and wish, more earnestly than he can, that it were in 
my power to offer him a book more worthy of his favourable notice. 

The Frontispiece to this work is taken from a brass cast of 
Gabgsa, the Hindu God of Prudence and Policy, generally invoked 
at the commencement of all undertakings, whether of a literary or 
other description, as is more particularly explained in page 95, 
and in other pages referred to in the Index. The sacred and 
mystical character seem encircled by a serpent over his head, is the 
holy monosyllable A U M, or O’M — see page 380, and Index. 
Above the plate is Sri Gambba, in Banokrit characters, from 
Mr. Wilkins’s masterly pen; as is also the Sanohit in the title- 
page — Sri garva Deva Sahbd — the Court of all the holy Oode. 

It was my intention to have interspersed the plates among the 
pages, and facing those wherein the plates are more particnlarly 
described, an urangement adverted to in some passages : — ^but, on 
tbe completion «{ the work, I found it inconvenient ; for plates 
are referred to from many pages, and placing them at the end was 
found preferable in several respects, and has been adopted. 

EDWARD MOOR. 
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HINDU PANTHEON. 


OF BBAHM. 


The religious doctrines of the Hindus may be divided, like 
those of most other people whose scriptures are in a hidden tongue, 
into exoteric and esotevic j the first is preached to the vulgar, the 
second is known only to a select number ; and while the Brahmans 
are admitted to possess a considerable portion of unadulterated 
physical, aud moral truths, the exoteric religion of the Hindus, in 

f eneral, consists in gross idolatry and irrational superstition. The 
octrines thus divided, may be otherwise styled religion and 
mythology ; the latter is perhaps the invention rather of poets than 
of priests ; but being so well i^pted to their purpose, the priests 
have artfully applied it to rivet the mental chains that, when the 
sciiptures are concealed, they seldom fail to assist in forging for 
mankind. 

Strictly speaking, the religion of the Hindus is monotheism. 
They worship God in unity, and express their conceptions of the 
Divine Being and his attributes in the most awful and sublime 
terms. God, thus adored, is called Bbahm : the One Eteraal 
Mind ; the self-existing, incomprehensible Spirit. After this we 
enter a field of allegory, so wide and so diversified, and at first 
sight so confused and contradictory, that much ingenious research 
was found necessary, among its early cultivators, to reduce it to 
any regular arrangement; and much remains still to be done, 
before the inquirer can be repaid by the development of those 
truths that are unquestionably buried in the amazing mass of 
mythology, that I, humbly endeavour to illustrate. The will ol 
God, that the world should exist ami continue, is peraonified ; and 
his creative and preservative powers appear in Bsabva and 
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ViBBSa, while Siva is the emblem of liis aestruotive energy ; n(rt, 
however, of absolute annihilation, bat rather of i-eprodnotion in 
another form. In mythology therefore, this triad of persons repre- 
sents the almighty powers of ereatian, preservation, and' destruO’ 
tion. In metaphysics Bkahka is matter, VrsHNP spirit, SiVA 
time ; or, in natural philosophy, earth, water, and fire. Onoe 
deviating from rational devotion, the ardent mind of man knows 
no bounds : these three persons are hence fabled to have wives, 
the executors of the divine will, the energies of their respective 
lords. The fables arising from sexual allegories can scarcely fail 
of degenerating into indelicacy, although we may admit that many 
historical and scientific truths lie concealed in their moral. The 
rage for personification is unbounded : the sun, moon, and all the 
heavenly host; fire, air, and all natural phenomena; all nature 
indeed is animated — the passions and emotions of human beings, 
their vices and virtues, are transformed into persons, and act appro- 
priate parts in the turbulent history of man. The preservative 
and regenerative powers, being in constant action, are feigned to 
have descended on earth innumerable times, in divers places, for 
the instruction and benefit, including the profitable punishment, 
of mankind. The wives and children of these powers have also, 
like their lords and parents, descended and assumed an infinite 
variety of forms on earth for siipilar purposes. The history of 
these endless incarnations affords ample scope for the imagination ; 
and they are worked up by the poets with wonderful fertility, 
genius and pomp of language, into a variety of sublime descrip- 
tions, interspersed with theological and moral texts, that at length 
were received as inspired productions, and have become the 
standard of divine truth. Of Beahma, the deity’s creative energy, 
less appears to have been said and sung, than comparatively of the 
other coequal members of the triad : he has, like them, his 
consort and offspring, and has had terrestrial incarnations ; but 
tlie work of creation being past, Bbahka, its represented power, 
is no longer especially adored in temples dedicated exclusively to 
bim ; associated with the other deities, offerings are gratefully 
made, and invocations piously addressed to the primary person ; 
but as his portion of divine activity doth not operate on the pre- 
sent hopes and fears of the enthusiastic, or trembling suppliant, 
the exclusive and especial adoration of Brahma has mixed itself 
with that addressed to Vishnu and Siva : gratitude is less ardent 
than hope or fear; in.timO it becomes overpowered by their supe- 
rior potency, and its object is in a manner forgotten. But a Hindu, 
spurning at sobriety of narration, cannot plainly state any histori- 
cal or philosophical fact ; it must have a fabulous and mythological 
origin, progress, and termination : hence the three sects, who sepa- 
rately worshipped the coequal, coeternal powers, have, by a senes 
of poetical persecution and warfare, in which the followers of 
Bsatoa were discomfited, his temples overthrown, and his worship 
abolished, been reduced to two ; and the sects of Vaishnaoa and 
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Saiva now comprise all the indiyidoals of that very ntunerons race, 
distinguished by the apjmllation of Hindus. These two sects, or 
grand divisions, are variously subdivided, as will be unfolded in 
the course of our work ; but the whole, with the exqeption of the 
philosophic few, are influenced by a saperstitioos ana idolatrous 
polytheism The ignorant address themselves to idols fashioned^ 
by the hand of man ; the sage worships God in spirit. 

Of that infinite, incomprehensible, self-existent Spirit, no repre- 
sentation is made ; to his direct and immediate honour no temples 
rise ; nor dare a Hindu address to him the effusions of his soul 
otherwise than by the mediation of a personified attribute, or 
through the intervention of a priest, who will teach him, that 
gifts, prostration, and sacrifice, are good because they are pleasing 
to the gods ; not, as an unsophisticated heart must feel, that piety 
and benevolence are pleasing to God becanse they are good. But, 
although the Hindus are taught to address their vows to idols 
and saints, these are still but types and personifications of the 
Deity, who is too awful to be contemplated, and too incomprehen- 
sible to be described : still the ardour and enthusiasm of sectaries, 
when representing the object of their own exclusive adoration, 
dictate very awful and sublime effusions, exalting him iuto the 
throne of the Almighty, and arraying him in all the attributes of 
the Most High. It is, therefore, under the articles allotted to the 
description of persons and attributes, and sects and symbols, that 
our attention will be cbiefiy arrested and detained. A.S the Hindu 
erects no altars to Brauu, so we shall iu this place make him but 
a brief offering of our consideration: in imitation of sectarial devo- 
tees, we shall dwell longer on the contemplation of created or 
imaginary beings, and haply aided by a ray of their philosophic 
light, look through nature up to nature’s God. “ Of him, whose 
glory is so great, there is no image,” (Veda.J I can give no repre- 
sentation in the engraved portion of my work nor shall -I here 
detain the reader, bat proceed to the consideration of the personi- 
fied attributes of that invisible, incomprehensible Being, “ which 
illumines all, delights all, whence all proceeded ; that by which 
they live when born, and that to which all must return.” (Veda.J 


The name Brahm ie by Profeesor Wilson written Brahma and is to be distinguished 
from BrahinA j the former being the neater and the latter the ^rsonal form of the 
same word. TJie neuter form expresses abstract, sapreme spirit and appoan to be 
used exactly iu the same way as Tamil writers use the form Hiram ; “ the highest 
state of the deity in which he assames no form, but is a pore spirit, in perfect 
qaiescence { free from passions and emotions, eternally and inconceivably hi^py ) 
in whom the soul liberated from defilement and birth becomes absorbed as a drop of 
water in the ocean." 

r word Brahma it derived from the root Vriha (to increase) becanse it is 
utnoite (spiiit) and becaoae it it the caose by which the Vedas and aU things ai« 

dsvejopel’’ VSthan Funoa, 178. 
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Th« following extnkot* which tie*t erf the nainre of Br*hm or Brahma, aa abatraOt 
Bpuit wall ahow how far the aeeertiou that ^ religion of the Hindns U momo» 
theiatic is correot. 

“ He whom the mind alone can peroeire, whose essence eludes the external organs, 
who has no visible parts, who exists from eternity, even Hx the soul of ^ beings, 
whom no being can comprehend shone forth in person." Institutes of ICanu, i. 7. 

“ Let every Brahman with fixed attention consider all nature, both visible and in- 
visible, as existing in the divine spirit ; — the divine spirit alone is the whole as- 
semblage of Gods ; all worlds sre seated in the divine spirit.” Manu, xii. 118, 118. 
See also, i. 16, 17 : vi. 6S . viii. 91. xii. B1 : 

There are two states of this Brahma, one with and one without shape ) one perish- 
able and one imperishable, which are inherent in all beings. The imperishable is 
the supreme being : the perishable is all the world. The blase of fire burning on 
one spot diffuses light and heat around ; so the world is nothing more than, the mani- 
fested energy of the supreme Brahma and inasmuch, Maitreya, as the light and 
heat ore stronger or feebler as we are near to the fire or far off from it, so the energy 
of the supreme is more or less intense in the beings that are less or more remote 
from him. Brahma, Vishnu and Siva are the moet powerful energies of God; next 
to them are the inferior deities, then the attendant spirits, then men, then animals, 
birds, insects, vegetables, each becoming more and more feeble as they are farther 
from their primitive source. In this way, illustrious Brahman, this whole world, 
although in essence imperishable and eternal appears and disappears as if it were 
subject to birth or death." Vishnu Purina, 167. 

The primitive worship of the Hindus was that of the elements ; their religion, or 
philoeophy has always been yantheittic. — Sd. 
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Bbahma, the personification of the creative •power of the Deity, 
although the name moat familiar of the three to European readers, 
is not so often heard of in India as those of the great powers of 
preservation and destruction ; or as of several other deities, or in- 
carnations of deities, of an inferior description. Images of Bbahma 
are made and placed in the temples of other gods ; he is reverently 
propitiated by offerings and invocations ; he also has had, like 
VisHNti and Sjva, incarnations, or avataras, but be has no temples, 
or rites, exclusively dedicated to him. The act of creation is past ; 
the creative power of the Deity has no immediate interference in 
the continuance or cessation of material existence, or, in other 
words with the preservation or destruction of the universe. At 
a stated time the creative power will again be called into action, as 
will be noticed when we speak of the period Kalpa : till then 
only the powers of preservation and destruction excite the hopes 
and fears qf the devotee. But as, according to the generally re- 
ceived theory, destruction is only reproduction in another form ; 
and as creation is a modification of a pre-existing formation of 
matter, the creative, as well as the destructive power, is thus ad- 
mitted to bo also, although less evidently, in constant action. 
Such action is, however, inevitable in its results, and the principle 
or power exciting it, is loss ardently, and less conspicuously, invok- 
ed and propitiated, than its destructive pi-ecnrsor ; although their 
reciprocal action and reaction have caused a sort of unity of charatS 
ter ; and Bkahua and Siva are sometimes found almost identified 
with each other ; oltener, however, in direct opposition and hosti- 
lity. Bbabua creates, Biva destroys ; but to destroy, is to create 
in another form ; Siva and Bbahua hence coalesce. 

In mythology, therefore, Bbabma, is the first of the three gi*eat 
personified attributes of Bbahm, or the Supreme Being. He is 
called first of the gods ; framer of the universe ■, guardian of the 
world: under the latter character, he agrees with Vishnu. In 
physios, he is the personification of matter generally : from him alt 
thmgs proceeded, and in him the universe pre-existed. As the oak 
exists in the acorn, or rather, as the Rwdu would express it, as 
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tHe fruit is in the seed, awaiting development and expansion, so all 
material forms existed in Brahma, and their germs were at once 
produced by him. 

Grain within grain, aooooiaive harreata dwell, 

And boundleas foreata alnicber in a ahell. 

Dab WIN. 

From his mouth, arm, thigh, and foot, proceeded severally the 
priest, the warrior, the trader, and the labourer ; these by snccBSSive 
reproduction peopled the earth : the sun sprung from his eye, and 
the moon from hie mind. 

.Brahma is usually represented with four faces, said to represent 
the four quarters of his own work ; and said, sometimes, to refer 
to a supposed number of elements of which he composed it ; and to 
toe sacred Vedas, one of which issued from each mouth. There are 
legends of his having formerly had five heads, one having been cut 
off by Siva, who is himself sometimes five-headed ; these legends 
will be noticed hereafter. 

Red is the colour supposed to be peculiar to the creative power; 
we often see pictures of Bkabma of that colour ; which also repre- 
sents fire, and its type the Sun ; it is likewise the colour of the 
earth or matter, which Brahma also is ; Bkahma is, therefore, the 
earth ; so we shall, by and by, find, is Vishnu — Brahma is fire, so 
is Siva, and all three ar& the Sun ; and toe Sun is a symbol of 
Bbahm, the Eternal Oue. ; Fire is an emblem of the all-changing, 
that is Time ; Siva generally, and Brahma occasionally, correspond 
with Timk. 1 thus early notice this agreement, or contradiction, 
or whatever it be, as I shall have occasion frequently, in the course 
of my humble work, to bring it to the reader’s recollection, that 
most, if not all, of the gods of the Hindu Pantheon, will, on 
close investigation) resolve themselves into the three powers, and 
those powers into one Deity, Bhahm, typified by the Sun. 

Keeping this in view, we may perhaps account for the disagree- 
ment discernible in the different accounts relating to the theogony 
of the Hindus. They are, as we shall have occasion often to 
notice, divided into sects, each sect worshipping some individual 
deity, or two or more conjoined : such iudividual deity is gifted by 
its votary with all the attributes of the Most High, and is made 
the source whence emanate all other gods. Although there is, I be- 
lieve, no sect named after Brahma, denoting him to be the exclu- 
sive object of their adoration, yet by some legends he is described as 
Almighty ; and even his spouse, or Saeti, Raraswah, as we shall 
find when we come to notice her, is described as all-prodactive, all- 
TOwerfnl, and all-wise. Thus, if a Vaishnava speak or Ivrite of 
yrsMKO, he u actually described as the Deity : if one of the adored 
iw^atioM, or awdoro* of Vishsu, (Kbibhha, or Rama, for 
instance,) be is likewise omnipotent and omniscient — he is Visautn, 
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Th« Mune of Siri, when detoribed by one of lii« own uoct; i» 
i^e very Ood of very God : this may be extraded even to mferior 
god* and goddessee. A poet, meaning to describe their energy, 
calls them omnipotent; their wisdom, they are omniscient; their 
actirity, they are omnipresent; hence arises a confusion that 
embarrasses the inquirer at every step; "gods meet with gods, and 
jostle in the dark and being ultimately lesolvable into one, 
as that one is approached, the clashing seems more and more 
frequent. 

Mr. CoMBROKR, in a paper that I shall frequently have oce^ 
sion to benefit by, has the following paragraph, applicable to this 
topic. 

"The deities invoked appear, on a cursory inspection of the Veda, 
to be as various as the authors of the prayers addressed to them; 
bnt, according to the most ancient annotations on the Indian 
scripture, those numerous names of persons and things are all re- 
solvable into different titles of three deities, and ultimately of one 
God. The Nighanti, or glossary of the Vedaa, concludes with three 
lists of names of deities; the first comprising such as are deemed 
synonymous with fire ; the second, with air ; and the third, with 
the sun. In the last part of the Nirueta, which entirely relates to 
deities, it is twice asserted, that there are bnt three gods — ‘TWo 
eva devatah.’ The further inference, that these intend but one 
deity, is supported by many passages in the Veda; and is very 
clearly and concisely stated in the beginning of the index to the 
Big Veda, on the authority of the Nirueta, and of the Veda itself. 

"The deities are only three, whose places are the earth, the 
intermediate region, and heaven ; (namely,) fire, air, and the sun. 
They are pronounced to be (the deities) of the mysteriona 
names severally; and (Pbajapati) the lord of creatures, is 
(the Deity) of them collectively. Tbe syllable o'm intends every 
deity: it appertains to (Brahm) the vast onfe ; to (Dkva) God; 
to (Adhyatma) the superintending soul. Other deities, belonging 
to these several regions, are portions of the (three) gods ; for they 
are variously named and described, on account of their different 
operations ; but (in fact) there is only One Deity, th® qrkat sool, 
{Mahahatma). He is called the Sun; for he is the soul of all 
beings ; (and) that is declared by the sage : ' The Sun is the son] 
of (jagat) vAat moves, and of [tatnueh) that which is fixed.* 
Other deities are portions of him ; and that is expressly declared 
by the sage : 'The wise call fire Indra, Mitra, and Vabuiia, &o/ 

"This passage, taken from different parts of the Feda, shows,** 
says Mr. Colgbsoee, "(what is also deducible from other texts 
of the Indian scriptures, translated in the present and former 
essays,) that the ancient Hindu religion, * as founded on the 
Indian scriptnres, recognises but one God; yet not sufficiently 
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disoriminatiug the creature from the Creator/’— On the Vedat. 
Asiatie ^eareirn, Vol. VIII. p. 397. 

I shall enter as little as possible into the subject of Hindu 
philosophy ; no farther, indeed, than is immediately connected with 
their mythology. The following passage from Six Williah Jonss’s 
Dissertation on the Gods of Greece, Italy and India, will show 
how those subjects are connected, and how the three great powers 
emanate from, and exist in, Brahm. 

“It must always be remembered, that the learned Hindus, as 
they are taught "by tWir own books, in truth, acknowledge only 
One Supreme Being, whom they call Brahm, or the Great One, 
They believe his essence to be infinitely removed from the com- 
prehension of any mind but his own ; and they suppose him to 
manifest his power by the operation of his divine spirit, Vishnu, 
thd pervader, and Nabavan, or moving on the waters; both in 
the masculine gender ; whence he is often denominated the first 
male. And by this power it is believed, that the whole order of 
the universe is preserved and supported ; but the Vedantis, unable 
to form a distinct idea of brute matter independent of mind, or to 
conceive that the work of supreme goodness was left a moment to 
itself, imagine that the Deity is ever present to his work, and con- 
stantly supports a series of perceptions ; which, in one sense, they 
call illusory, though they cannot but admit the reality of all creat- 
ed forms, as far as the happiness of creatures can be affected by 
them. When they consider the divine power exerted in creating, 
they call the deity Brahma, in the masculine gender also; and 
when they view him in the light of destroyer, or rather chunger of 
forms, they give him a thousand names : of which, Siva, Isa or 
IswABA. Rudra, Hara, Sambhu, Mahadkva or Mahesa, are the 
most common. The first operations of tliese three powers are 
variously described in the different Puranas, by a number of alle- 
gories ; and from them we may deduce the lonvni philosophy, of 
primeval water ; the doctrine of the mundane egg j and the venera- 
tion paid to the Nymphse, or Lotos, which was anciently revered in 
Egypt, as it is at present in Hindustan, Tibet, and Nepal." — Asia- 
tic Researches, Vol. I. p. 243. 

The names of Brahma are not so numerous as those of his great 
coadjutors. Vishnu and Siva are said to havfe a thousand each. 
He is sometimes called Kamalayoni. Brahma having, by a gene- 
rally received system, founded on the doctrines of the Vaishnavas, 
sprang on a lotos from the navel of Vishnu, to “bid all worlds 
exist,” has hence, and perhaps in other points, relation to the lotos: 
but it is a more immediate attribute of Vishnu, being the prime of 
aquatic vegetables; and he, a personification of water. His consort, 
Lakbhmi, in one character, sprang from the sea ; and the lotos, being 
also the emblem of female beauty, is peculiarly sacred to her; and 
she is called Kamaia, or luios-like. 
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All tlie pnnoipN.1, and aareral of the secondary deities, or inoama* 
tions of the principal, have wives assigned them, who are called 
8acti$; and, except in sex, exactly represent their respective lords, 
being their energy, or active power — ^the executors of their divine 
will. The 8Mti of Bkahma is Saeaswati, the goddess of harmony 
and the arts. A separate article will be allotted to a description 
and account of her, ns well as to the Sactis in general. Many 
deities have, as well as wives, vehicles, or vaham, allotted to 
them : that of Bbahua, and of his sacti, is the swan, or goose, called 
hanaaa; but he is not so frequently seen mounted on it, as other 
deities are on theirs. In my collection of images and pictures, I 
have not one of him so mounted; nor do I recollect having met 
with him on, or with, his goose, except in the celebrated cave on 
Elephanta 

In Pi.ATE I he is seen in his usual form, with four faces, and 
four arms, having in his hands, what his descendants, the 
Brahmane, are supposed to have often in theirs, viz., a portion of 
the Veda, or scripture ; a spoon, used in the performance of sacred 
ceremonies, for luatral water ; a rosary for assisting abstraction, 
in contemplating the attributes of God, a bead being pped at 
the mental recitation of each of his names, while the mind is 
intensely fixed on the idea that the name, which is significant of 
some attribute, excites; and, fourthly, a vessel to contain water for 
ablution, a preliminary essential to prayer or sacrifice. This plate 
is taken from a cast in metal, made by Mr. Wilkins superintended 
by Pandits, (learned Brahmans, theologians,) in Benares. 

.The subjects of Plate II are taken from sketches that I found 
among my materials. They came into my hands at Poona, and are 
mere outlines ; exactly represented in the plate. The plate repre- 
sents the three grand attribute.s of the Ueity, personified in 
Bkahma, Vishnu and Siva ; Creation, Preservation, and Destruc- 
tion. 

In this place I will introduce a lengthened extract from Mr. 
Wilvobd’s Dissertation on Egypt and the NiU, as an appropriate 
introduction and ilinstration of sundry passages of onr compila- 
tion. 

“ There is no subject, on which the modern BraEmaHS are more 
reserved, than when closely interrogated on the title of Deva, or 
God, which their most sacred books give to the Sun : they avoid a 
dire.ct answer, have recourse to evasions, and often oontr^ict one 
another and themselves. They confess, however, unanimously, 
that the Sim is an emblem or image of their great deities, jointly 
and individually ; that ip, of Bbahm, or the Supreme One, ‘who 
alone exists really and absolutely : the three male divinities them- 
selves, being only Maya, or delusion. The body of the sun they con- 
sider as Maya; but since be is'tbe most glorious and active emblem 
of God, they respect him as an object of high veneration. All this 

3 
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mnst appear very mysterious, T>nt it flows from the principal tenet 
of the Vedantis ; that the only being, which has absolute and real 
existence, is the Divine Spirit, infinitely wise, infinitely benign, 
and infinitely powerful, expanded through the universe ; not 
merely as the soul of the tvorld, but as the provident ruler of 
it ; sending forth rays or emanations from hia own essence, which 
are the pure vital souls of all animated creatures, whether moveable 
or immoveable — that is, (as we should express ourselves,) both 
animals and vegetables; and which he calls back to himself, ac- 
cording to certain laws established by his unlimited wisdom. 
Though Brahm be neuter in the character of the Most High One, 
yet, in that of supreme ruler, he is named Pabambswara ; but 
through the infinite veneration to which he is entitled, the 
JJindus meditate on him with silent adoration and offer prayers 
and sacrifices only to the higher emanations from him. In a mode, 
incomprehensihle to inferior creatures, they are involved at first in 
the gloom of Maya, and subject to various taints from attachment 
to worldly affections; but they can never be reunited to their source, 
until they dispel the illusion by self-denial, renunciation of the 
world, and Intellectual abstraction j and until they remove the 
impurities which they have contracted, by repentance, mortifica- 
tion, and successive passages through the forms of animals or 
vegetables, according to tbeir demerits. In such a reunion consists 
their final beatitude ; and to effect it by the best possible means, is 
the object of their supreme ruler; who, in order to reclaim the 
vicious : to punish the incorrigible ; to protect the oppressed ; to 
destroy the oppressor ; to encourage and reward the good ; and to 
show all spirits the path to their ultimate happiness, has been 
pleased (say the Brahmanx) to mauife.st himself in a variety of ways, 
from age to age, in all parts of the habitable world. When he 
acts immediately, without assuming a shape, or sending forth a 
new emanation ; or when a divine sound is heard from the sky, 
that manifestation of himself is called Acasavani, or an ethereal 
voice. When the sound proceeds from a meteor, or a flame, it is 
said to be Agnifuri, or formed of fire ; but an Avatara, is a 
descent of the Deity, in the shape of a mortal ; and an Avanlara, 
is a similar incarnation of an inferior kind, intended to answer 
.some purpose of less moment. The Supreme Being, and the 
celestial emanations from him, are niraeara, or bodiless ; in 
which state they must be invisible to mortals : but when they 
are pratyarsha, or obvious to the sight, they become sacara, or 
embodied, and expressive of the divine attributes, as Krishna 
reve-aled himself to Akjun, or in a human form, whicli Krishna 
usually bore; and in that mode of appearing, the deities are gene- 
rally supposed to be bom of a woman, but without any carnal 
intercourse. Those who follow the Purva Mimnnsa, or pbilo.sophy 
of Jaimini, admit no such incarnations of deities, but insist, that 
the Dtwas were mere mortals, whom the anpreme Being was pleased 
to endow with qualities approaching to his own attributes : and 
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the Hindus, in general, perform acts of worship to some of their 
ancient monarohs and sa^s, who were deified in Consequence of 
their eminent virtues.” — ilfobd. On Egypt and the EUe. As. 
Bee. Vol. III. p. 374. 

The following quotation illoatrsteB the opinions of the Vaishnavas on the relation 
of the three groat powers to Brahm or the Supremo Being. “ Affecting then the 
quality of activity, Hari the lord of all himself becoming Bralima engaged in the 
creation of the universe. Viehnn with the quality of goodness and of immeaaurablo 
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Triad, whom they suppose to be every wJtere always — not in 
sabstanoe, bnt in spirit and energy. Here, however, 1 speak of 
the Vaieiknavas ; for the Saivat ascribe , a sort of pre-eminence to 
Siva.” — Ib. p. 247. 

The foUovring legends, taken from Mr. W ilkord’s Dissertations 
on Egypt and the Nile, in the third volume of the Asiatic Re- 
seardMts, will introduce us to the character of Vishnu, and other 
points connected with him and Hindu mythology in general ; and 
will explain several difficulties in a manner superior to what I could 
furnish from any other source. Such passages as bear more imme- 
diately on subjects under discussion, or as may appear to require it, 
I shall endeavour to illustrate by a concise note or reference. 

” It is related, iu the Scanda Furana, that, when the whole earth 
was covered with water, and Vishnu lay extended asleep on the 
bosom of Dbvi, a lotos arose from his navel, and its ascending doner 
soon reached the surface of the Hood ; that Brxuma sprang from 
that dower, and, looking round without seeing any creature on the 
boundless expanse, imagined himself to be the drst born, and enti- 
tled to rank above all future beings ; yet, resolved to investigate the 
deep, and to ascertain whether any being existed in it who could 
controvert his claim to pro-eminence, he glided down the stalk 
of the lotos, and finding Vishnu asleep, asked loudly who he 
was f ‘ 1 am the first born,’ answered Vishnu and when Brahka 
denied his primogeniture, they had an obstinate battle, till Maha- 
blVA pressed between them in great 'wrath, saying, ‘ It is I who 
am truly the drst born ; but 1 will resign my pretensions to either of 
you, who shall be able to reach and behold the summit of my head, 
or the soles of my feet.’ Brahha instantly ascended ; but having 
fatigued himself to no purpose in the regions of immensity, yet loth 
to abandon his claim, returned to Mahaduva, declaring that he had 
attained and seen the crown of his head, and called as his witness 
the first born cow. For this union of pride and falsehood, the an- 
gry god ordained, that no sacred rites should be performed to Buah- 
HA, and that the Mouth of the cow should be dehled, and a cause of 
defilement, as it is declared to be in the oldest Indian laws. When 
Vishnu returned, he acknowledged that he had not been able to see 
the feet of Mahaukva, who then told him, that he was the first 
born among the gods, and should be raised above ail. It was after 
this, that Mahaujcva cut off the fifth bead of Brahma, whose pride 
(says the Scanda Furaiui,) occasioned Ids loss of power and infinence 
in the countries bordering on the river Kali, 

“ Whether these wild stories, on the wars of the three principal 
gods, mean only the religious wars between their several sectarms, 
or whether they have any more hidden meaning, it is evident, from 
the Furanae, which represent Egypt as the theatre of action, that 
they are the original legends of the wars between Osiris, Horus, 
and Typhoh ; for Brahma, in bis charsHiter of ail-destroying Timc, 
corresponds with Ttphon j and Mabaurva, in that of the produc* 
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Uva principle, with Hobc», or Haba, who aaanmM each of his 
characters on vsrions occasions, either to restore the powers, or 
to subdue the opponents of Vishnd, or active Nature, from whom 
bis auxiliary springs.” — At. Re.». Vol. III. p. 875, 

The conflict between BbaIiha and VisHSU, mitigated by the 
interposition of Siva, refers probably to some historical incident in 
a religious war, in which the adherents of Brahma were discomfited, 
and his temples consequently overthrown. And although it may 
be said, that the moral is good, which inculcates the belief that 
pride and falsehood, even in a ^d, must meet its deserved 
punishment, it may be more rea8on*d)ly maintained, that the exam- 
ple set by a deity of such a reprehensible tendency, is more likely 
to have a iiornicious effect on the imitative frailties of human 
nature. Like the gods of Graere, those of Tndin cannot be at all 
times commended for the correctness of their conduct or conversa- 
tion : the reverse, indeed, is too often observable. 

Another legend, from the same learned dissertation, makes Siva 
the olTspring of Vishnu. I shall add it here, as well as the reflec- 
tions of Mr. Wn.POKi) naturally arising from a p» rentage so. ap- 
parently inconsistent. 

" It is said, in the Vaitihna Vagama, that E!borasura was a 
demon with the face of a boar, who, nevertheless, was continually 
reading the Veda, and performing such acts of devotion, that 
ViSHNC appeared to him on the banks of the Brahmaputra pro- 
mising to grant any boon that he could ask. KBobabcba request- 
ed, that no creature, then existing in the three worlds, might have 
power to deprive him of life, and Vishnu complied with his re- 
quest ; but the demon became so insolent, that the VevatoH, whom 
he oppressed, were obliged to conceal themselves, and he assumed 
the dominion of the world. Vishnu was then sitting on a hank 
of the Kali, greatly di.squieted by the mnlignant ingratitude of the 
demon ; and, his wrath being kindled, a shape, which never before 
had existed, sprang from his eyes. It was MahaDKVA, in his des- 
tructive character, who dispelled in a moment the arueiety *of 
Vishnu ; whence he acquired the surname of Ghintahasa.” — Ih. 
p. 376. 

Vishnu and Siva are each said to .have a thousand names; and 
as they are in most instances significant compound Sanscrit words, 
there are legends in the Puranas, and other books, accounting for 
the origin and application of such names. The thousand names of 
Vishnu .and Siva are strung together in verse, and are repeated on 
certain occasions by Brahmans, as a sort of litany, accompanied 
sometimes with the rosary. As each name is mentally recited, with 
the attention abstractedly fixed on the attribute, or character, that 
such name excites the idea of, a bead is dropped through the finger 
and thumb ; such operatioil is supposed to assist and promote ab- 
straction, an attainment that enthusiastic Hindus think exceedingly 
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effioaotoas. Brahman t, and piona men of inferior tribes, are often 
Been with rosaries in their hands, composed of amber, or of certain 
rongh berries, that are sacred to some of the gods. Brahxs is fre- 
quently seen in pictures or images with the rosary in his hand, (see 
Plats TI.) so is Siva, (Pi^tb VII.) The use of rosaries is adopted 
in India, and perhaps in other countries of the oast, Persia, for 
instance, by Mahemmedans, as well as by Hindus. With the 
Mahtymmedans the rosary seems to answer the same purpose as 
with the Hindus : a bead is dropped through the finger and thumb 
at the contemplation or repetition of certain names and attributes 
of God, who, in the “copious rhetoric of Arabia*’ has as man^ 
appellations nearly as in Sanscrit. It might be curious to investi- 
gate, how the use of rosaries came to be adojpted for the same 
purposes by people so distant and distinct, as Christians, Hindus, 
and Mahommedans. I do not recollect, (but my recollection and 
research are too confined to hang the lightest weight of argument 
on,) that they were used by Christians of the eailier ages, or by the 
Jews anterior to Christ ; and as there can be very little doubt of 
the high antiquity of their usage among Hindus it would, if tho 
former supposition be well fonruled, follow, that it is an implement 
borrowed into the Christian church from the pagan temples of the' 
east. 

The Sun, being tho glorious and nniversal measurer of Time, it is 
easy, with those who have a rage for personation, to imagiu one to 
be the other. All the principal Hindu deities are the Sun : they 
are also time. Tlie Moon, receiving her glory from the Sun, we 
may expect to find her his fabled wife ; but it is not so nuiversally 
the case, as their obvious relationship might lead ns to suppose ; 
for in Hindu mythology the Moon is generally a male deity, 
Chasdra , as it is also with some other people, as will be noticed 
when we arrive at that article. 

Considering Vishno as Tmic, he corresponds with the Hobbs of 
Egypt. There are legends of his sleeping, awaking, and turning on 
his side, evidently alluding to the Sun at tho solstices ; also to the 
phenomenon of the overflow and receding of the Ganges, so similar 
to that of the Nile in Egypt. On the 11th day, (sometimes on the 
14th, which is the day of the full moon,) of the bright half of the 
lunar month Kartika, Vishnu is fabled to rise from his slumber of 
four TTTOnths. A festival is held in honour of this day, and at an 
auspicious moment, astrologically determined, the Deity is awaken- 
ed by this incantation, (or wanfm). “The clouds are disfiersed, 
the fall moon will appear in perfect brightness, and I come in hope 
of acquiring pnnty. to offer the fresh flowers of the season ; awake 
thy long slumber ; awake ! Lord of all worlds !” — As. Rea. 
Vol. 111. p. 226. 

Another festival occurs on the llth of the bright half of the 
month Asharla, when comiiiences, with the summer solstice, the 
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night of the gods ; and Vishho reposes fonr months on the serpent 
Sbsba. Nine days aftertrards, that is the fifth after the full moon, 
is a festiTsl in honour of " D*ti, the goddess of nature, sumamed 
Man AS A ; who, while Vishno and all the gods were sleeping, sat in 
the shape of a serpent on a branch of Snuhi (Euphorlda,) to pre- 
serve mankind from the venom of snakes.” — tb. p. 287. We may 
here notice, although not immediately in the most appropriate place, 
that snakes and serpents have a conspicuons niche in the Hindu 
Pantheon. The fifth day of the bright half of the month Srdvaun, 
which day is called Ndgapanchami, is ” sacred to the demi-gods in 
the form of aerpenia, who are enumerated in the Padma and 
Oaruda P^irdnaa. Doors of houses are smeared with cow dung and 
Kimha leaves) as a preservative from poisonous reptiles.” — It. 288. 

Vishnu, during his repose of four months, and when it is just 
half over, is supposed to turn himself on his side : this is on the 
eleventh of the bright half of Tihadra. The coincidence of these 
astronomical movements, with Egyptian nllegories of Hobos, is 
shown by Mr. Patkrson, in the eighth volume of the Aa. Haa. 
in his ingenious Essay on the Origin of the Hindu Religion. 

The paradise, or celestial abode of Vishnu, is called Ywikmtha, 
where he en joys beatitude in the olysium of Lakshmi’s lap. It is re- 
marked in the first number of the Edinburgh Eavieu’, tliat VaiJcontha 
is placed, by a commentator on the Khetra Nirmnna, (the most an- 
cient of Hiiidu geographical books,) in the frozen ocean. Ihave called 
Vaihmtha the celeatial abode of Vishnu, perhaps not correctly j for 
there are inconsistencies in the abodes, as well as in the characters of 
Hindu deities. Sometimes they are in heaven, 8ometime.s on earth, 
and, indeed, as ju.st noticed, in the waters under the earth ; 
Faikontha is sometimes placed in a subterraneons sea of milk. 

Before we close this notice of Vishnu, who will be again fre- 
quently brought forward, it may be well to give some particular 
description of the Platks that in this portion of the work are in- 
troduced, representing the Preserving member of the Hindu Triad. 

Images and pictures of Vishnu, either representing him in Lis 
own person, or in any of his Avafdraa, or incarnations, may be ge- 
nerally distinguished from those of other deities by a shell, ChonJe, 
and a sort of wheel, or discus, called Chakra, The Chunk is the 
large buccinum, sometimes seen beautifully coloured like a phea- 
sant's breast. The Chakra is a missile weapon, very lihe our quoit, 
having a hole in its centre, on which it is twirled by the forefinger, 
and thrown at the destined object. Wliatever mythological mischief 
may have ensued from its effects, it does not appear to me as capable 
of producing much, sent from a mortal finger. It has a sliarp ed ge, an d 
irresistible fire flames from its periphery when whirled by Vishnu, 
TVo other attributes appertain generally to Vishnu : these are the 
Gadha and Padma ; the former a mace or club, the latter a lotos. 
Bat these last are oftener seen in the hands of his Avatdraa,. than in 
those of Vishnu himself ; and of the four attributes, the CJiank is, I 
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think, that which, on the whole, most distinsfuishes VisHWtJ. We 
do, however, sometimes see it in the hands of other deities. 

Pig. 1. in Pla.ti! II, is Vishnit with his Chanh and Chakra, in 
his usnal four-handed form ; he there holds them between two 
fingers, and is not in the act of linrling the Chakra, as he is in 
some of the plates of the Avatdras. His two foremost hands, right 
and left, are in a position very common to several deities : it is said 
to be an invitation to ask, and a promise to grant, or protect. In a 
former page I have noticed, that Pi.atb Tl. is from sketches of mi- 
known originals. Over 1 of Vishnu, is written, m Mahrntti, 
Naravan Murti ; i. e.j a figure or form of Nabavana. 

We have said before, that no images or pictures are made of 
Brahh, or The Deity : this is perhaps generally and strictly 
correct ; but, as if ir were impossible for any idea, however abstract, 
to be conceived and retained esHe.nfially by a Ifvidii inythologist 
or metaphysician, they have imagined and personiHed the Spirit 
of G<}d. It is a- difficult subject to discuss, and in tins jihice I 
shall say little else than that this prr.<ioa is named Nakayana, 
and with the sect of Vaighiiavas he "is identified with Vishnu, 
while, in the theogonies of the Saivan, Nap.ayana and Siva 
coalesce. I shall as early as possible again introduce the subject, 
and endeavour with my poor skill to clear it of some of its diffi- 
culties, or at any rate, 1 will show some of them. 

Plate JIT. now under our notice, represents, according o the 
doctrines of the Vai^hnara-t, Narayana, or Vi-shnu. reposing ou the 
vast tlionsand-lu’aded serpent, Sesha, contemplating and willing 
the creation of the world ; the creative power. Hkahma, is seen 
springing from his navel on a lotos to the face of the ocean, in 
which Sesha forms a conch for the contemplative Deity. Hkahma 
is in his usnal four-faced form ; in three of his hands are the three 
Vrdafi, and the Instral spoon fSruvaJ in the fourth — it looks almost 
as much like a flower as a spoon, and it is equally equivocal in 
the original : but Colonel Stuart agreed with me in determining it 
to be intended for the spoon. The reader will not overlook 
the divine Lakshmi, .shampooing (chafing) the foot of her heavenly 
Lord. As Narayana, however, the name of his Socti is not 
fjAKHSMi, but Nakayani. The Deity is Loro two-handed, and 
holds none of his usual attributes. Sksha seems floating in a sea 
of silver or milk, just above the margin of which are Brahma’s 
heads ; lotos and fish abound in the sea, and ducks and other 
aquatic birds, peacocks. &c. sport on its banka, which are of lively 
green ; rocks and tree.s fill the ba<"k and fore grounds. Vishnu 
iM, as usnal, of a dark bine colour. The plate i? more gi-aceful 
and elegant than the original. 

With the Vaifihnaras this is a favourite subject. Jt is fre- 
quently met with in casts, painting, and sculpture. In the notes 
to Wilkins’s TTitopad/'m, (p. 29.5) it is noticed in these terms. — 

Hari sleeping on a eerpent. Hari is one of the title.s of Vishnu 
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the Deity in his preserving quality. Nearly opposite Sultan Ganj, 
A considerable town in the province of Bahar, there stands a 
rock of granite, forming a small island in the Ganges, known to 
Europeans hy the name of the rock of Jehangiri, which is highly 
worthy of the traveller’s notice for a vast number of images carved 
in relief upon every part of its surface. Among the rest there is 
Haki, of a gigantic size, recumbent upon a coiled serpent, whose 
heads, which are numerous, the artist has contrived to spread into 
a kind of canopy over the sleeping trod ; and from each of its 
mouths issues a forked tongue, seeming to threaten instant death 
to any whom rashness might prompt to disturb him. The whole 
lies almost clear of the block on which it is hewn. It is finely 
imagined, and is executed with great skill. The Hindus are 
taught to believe, that at the end of every Kalpa (creation or 
formation} all things are absorbed in the Deity, and that, in the 
interval of another creation, he reposeth himself upon the serpent 
Se'bha (duration), who is also called A'nanta (endless).” 

In the outer gateway, entering the Peshwa’s palace at Voona, 
this subject, among others, is painted in glaring colours, of colossal 

f )roportion ; but as I never passed it, except on state occasions, 1 
uid not time to examine it j and it is sculptured on a large scale 
among the mins of Mahahelipur, commonly called the Seven 
Pagodas near iradras. Sir Chakles Malkt noticed it among the 
sculptures at Ellora. Among my pictures I have one nearly six 
feet long, and half as high, in which this is the central and 
priucipul figure ; it does not differ materially from those already 
described. Oauuda, the vahaji or vehicle ol Vishnu, .stands in a 
posture of adoration, w'ith green wings, behind Lakshmi; and the 
whole picture, with the cxcejition of a figure of Ganksa, relates to 
the; history of Vishnu, iucludiug ids teu [niiicipal Avtitinun— 
those of Kbish.va and Rama are more particularly represented. In 
al) it comprises about fourscore figures ; horses, birds, buildings, 
and trees, in abundance ; all in gaudy colouring. Se’sha has five 
heads, and Vishnu four empty hands. 

The reader will now please turn to Plate IV. This is from a 
fine east in bronze, in the collection of /.oi-d Valenti a ; obligingly 
lent to me, with several other subjects of my plate.«, by my noble 
friend. In this, Vishnu is attended by tw'o wives, Lakshmi and 
Satyava'ma : the latter waS with him under the same name, 
in his Avatdra of Krishn.a ; and so was Lakshmi, under that of 
Kukmani. Vishnu is four-handed, in two hands holding the Chank 
and Chakra j the Pedma, otherwise called Kamala, is borne by his 
ladies, who are, as goddesses of beauty, hence named Kamala — the 
Karnala, or lotos, bein^ with the Hindus the emblem of female 
beauty : with philosophical mythologists, it is a symbol of humi- 
dity, and marks an aquatic relation in its bearer. The length of 
the origpnal is about six inches. I have a cast of this subject in 
bronze, not so well exeeuted as that given in the plate. 
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Before we quit these Plates containing the personification of 
eternity in A'sakta, or Sk'sha, we will notice, that he, as well as 
hts superior, Vishwb, has also had his Avatdras, of terrestrial 
incarnations. It is related in the Purdime, that in Vishku’s 
seventh grand Avnhwa, as Ra'ma Chamdra, Sr’sha was bom in a 
hnman shape, his half brother, sou of Dasabath*, Raja of Ayodeha 
fOuthJ , by his secoml wife, Somitba, and named Lakshimaka ; 
Ra'ma himself being bom at the same time of the Raja’s first wife, 
Kahonsilya. In the Avata-ra of Krishna, SiTsha was Ba'la 
Ra'ma, Krishna’s elder brother by the same parents, Va'budk'va 
and Dbvaky; the latter sister to Kansa, the Herod of Hindu 
scripture history. All these personages will be again introduced.* 

We proceed now to Plate V. which represents Nabayana and 
Lakshmi, a subject commonly met with in casts, but not often in 
pictures. I do not think that I have one picture of it among the 
hundreds in my possession ; of casts I have three. The figure is 
tolerably well executed in brass, and rather larger than the etching. 
As all my images of this subject have the attributes of Vishnu 
I have no hesitation, especially as we see Lakshmi on his knee, of 
referring Nabayana to that power, rather than to Siva, with whom 
he occasionally coalesces, as well as with Brahma, as hiiited at 
before, and as will be farther explained when we discuss that difficult 
subject. In this plate Narayana holds the Chank and Chakra ; a 
third hand is on Lakshmi ; and the fourth may also have held a 
lotos, but is now empty. The lotos, or Pedma, is iu Lakshmi’s left 
hand ; her right holds on by her spouse. 

In the foi-t of Kaooji Boonsla, just named, I have heard there 
were found many curious mythological subjects : one was particu- 
larly meiitionod, of silver, and described as a sort of throne, of great 
extent, with appropriate niches and places for a great many deities, 
male and female, of all sorts and size.s. it was brought to Pouua 
as public prize, and the agents, not knowing what to do with it, 
thought of havmg it coined ,- but it coming to the knowledge of his 
Highness, Sm Mant, the Peshuu, who is very pious, he expressed 
a wish to preserv'e it, and he paid its weight in silver, which was 
found to be equal to about twenty thousand ounces, or 40,000 
rupees, worth intrinsically 5,000/-. sterling. 


• “ Sesha bears the entire worlil, like a diadutn njxni bis head and be is the founda- 
tion on whicli the seven ratalns rest. His power, his g-lorv, liig form, his nature 
cannot be described, cannot bo coniproheiided by the Owls tiieniselves, who ghali re- 
count hiH miKht, who wears this whole earth, like a garland of flnwera, tinged of a 
pu^de dye by the radiance of the jewels of his crests. When Anantn, hia eves rolling 
With intoxicatiou, yawns, then earth, with all her woods and uiountaiuB and seas and 
rivers, trembles (iaudharbas, Apsarusas, Biddhas, Kinnaras, Uragas, and CharinaB 
are unequa to hymn hia praiseB and thoi-efore ho ia called the infinite (Ananta), the 
impOTishable. iho sandal poate that i« ground by the wiveu of tho anake-goda is 
BCat^od abroad by liis breath and ghedB perfume around the gkieB." Vishnu Pura- 
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In Platk VI. ViSHNO is represented from a statue, oast under 
the directions of Mr. Wijjcins and learned Brahmann at Benaren. 
Several others of the elegant set of mythological subjects originat- 
ing from that classical source, will be given in the course of our 
work, and duly acknowledged. Siva, the companion to Vishnu, in 
PtATB VI. and Bbahma in Plats I. are of corresponding size, ten 
inches in height, and cast in a style of elegance and accni-acy not 
often met with from the mythological foiindaries of India. 
Vishnu is here seen with his four hands holding his usual attri- 
butes, and whirling the Chakra in the mode before described. 

We cannot better close our general hasty account of the Preserv- 
ing member of the Hindu Triad, than with an animated passage 
from the conclusion of the Gita Goviiidi}, a pastoral mythological 
dramatic poem in Sanscrit, glorifying Kkishna as Vishnu, by 
Javadkva. It will also afforf a pleasing introduction to our next 
article, the destroying, three-eyed, blue-throated, “ disappointed 
husband of Pakvati.” The “ all-pervading Deity,” is the Sun, or 
KsfSHNA, or Haei, or Vishnu : the “ daughter of the ocean,” 
Lakbhmi, the “ sea-born goddess of beauty” — Vbnus Marina, who 
is also called Pedma, or Tjotos, the symbol of female beauty ; in 
this instance, Radha, the spouse of Khishna, is identified with 
Lakbhmi, of whom she was an Awtara. We shall have frequent 
occasion hereafter to draw information from the elegant pen of 
Jayaoeva, the great lyric poet of India, as introduced to us by Sir 
W. Jones ; and all the mythological allusions in the following 
passage will unfold themselves in the course of our work. 

“ Whatever is delightful in the modes of music ; whatever is 
divine in meditations on Vishnu ; whstevei’ is exquisite in the 
sweet art of love ; whatever is graceful in the fine strains of poetry, 
all that let the happy and wise learn from the songs of Jayaiikva, 
whose soul is united to the foot of Narayana. May that Hari 
be your support, who expanded himself into an infinity of bright 
forms, when, eager to gaze with myriads of eyes on the daughterof 
the ocean, he displayed his great character of the all-pervading 
Deity, by the multiplied reflections of liis dii ine person in the 
numberless gems on the many heads of the king of serpents whom 
he chose for his eo'uch ; that HAri, who, removing the lucid veil from 
the bosom of Pepma, and fi.xiiig his eyes outlie delicious binhs that 
grew on it, diverted her attention, by declaring that when she had 
chosen him as her bridegroom, near the sea of milk, the disappoint- 
ed huslmiid of Parvati drank in desjiair the venom which dyed his 
neck azuro.” — .4s. Res Vol. III. p. 207. Jones’s Works, Vol. X.* 


• On the iiiatteni referred to iu thin Cliaiiter, the reader imie eounult the foDovr. 
ItiK works. 

Wilson’s Kssays on the Ueiigiems of the HiikIuk, Volg. i. 30 ; ii. 65 . 

Vans Kennedy on .Ancient and Hindu Mytliolo^y, v- 240 -248. 

Ward's Hindoos, 6tl» Ed. Uadras, jiage 2. 

Oabois ou the People of India, iind Ed. Madras, p. 272— Ed. 
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In any leiij'thened description of a Hindu deity, it is almost 
impossible to avoid touching; on the character and attributes of 
another Of the subject of oiir present article we have, therefore, 
been obliged to take some previous notice, as wo shall in like manner 
be forced to do in this article, of the deities discussed in the past. 
Hence, the reader will perceive, the difficulty of so arranging my 
materials as to prevent numberless rejmtitions, and, perhaps, con- 
tradictions : this I have endeavonred, as far as I have been able, to 
avoid ; but 1 fear not with success, in a degree satisfactory to my 
reader — certainly nut to myself. 

Siva is generally ranked as the third power or attribute of the 
Deity: he person tfies drs/n/rt ion, or rather reprodvrtion ; for the 
most popular system of Hindu philosophy excludes, while time 
shall exist, the idea of absolute unnihilation : to destroy is, therefore, 
but vorhanye, or rerreatp, or reprodncv. And here we at once see 
how easy it is to confound the characters and powers of Siva aud 
Buahha, and to imagine the deity of destruction to pre.side also 
over generation. 

In the obvious arrangement of the thrt>o grand powers of the 
Eternal One, th-eafion and Preservation precede De.strui tit'n ; and 
this is the relative pliilo.sopliieul and mythological rank of the triad, 
but not always their theological or seVtarial Station. For as the 
Vnivhnaras exalt Vishnu, so the Sniitw exalt Siva to tlie place, 
and describe him with the power of the Deity, or Bkahm : as all 
things must, at the end of time, suffer destruction, so the personiftca- 
tioii of that power must be considered as ultimately paramount, 
although, anterior to that inconceivable period, the preserving 
member of tbe Trinity may have apparent predominancy.* 



the .Sui>i-i-)iic is denignatcd in tiic neuter Kemlcr, mul 
led. “ He has neiUierbe^iniiiiig' nor end ; )ie is without 
eii or dietiiipuishinK »nark ; he is posseaaed of all ful- 
lo Got! sn|icrior to liiiu ; he paiiKes the limits of tliought 
-sire or Iiate and is the life of life. PossesBPtl of attri- 
ee-^istellce (or snhatanee) of an infinite nature.'' 


" He assumed s 


e for 


n>ai 


- niisht repre.seiit aud worship him. He 

.. s ''""t •'« 'vft side; and 

Lord of Kaihisaiu. Furtlier in order to perform the threefold 
....1 destmetion ; he exists in the holv forms of Brahin 


thus he n 

Zhtm 2d R h' -” -s - - vx.stsm tne Oo.y toro.s of Hrah.na, 

a- >mo.videt: tpiest. 2. i. This is a ttsefnl and 
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He is Time, the Snn j he is Fire, the destroyer, the geaerator. 
His cotisort, Bhavani, is the symbol of created nature, and in that 
character named Peacbiti. As the deity presiding over generation, 
his type is the Linga, the origin probably of the Phallic emblem 
of Egypt and Greece. As the God of Justice, which character he 
shares with Yama and other deities, he rides a bull, the symbol of 
divine justice He holds, as his commonest attribute, a trident, 
called Trisula, in this, and in some other points, resembling our 
Nepi'One : his cpnsort also has a relationship to water, although 
Vishnu be generally the deity presiding over humidity. His colour> 
as well as that of his bull, is white ; I know not wh)^ unless it refer 
to the unsullied purity of justice: his hair is of a light or reddish 
colour. He is sometimes seen with two hands, at others with four, 
eight, or ten, and with five faces, as will appear on reference to the 
plates. He has a third eye in his forehead, pointing up and down ; 
this distinction is, I think, peculiar to him, and his children and 
Arafiirnx. As emblems of immortality, serpents are a common 
ornament with mnny deities; but Mahadicva seems most abundantly 
bedecked with them : bound in his hair, round his neck, wrists, 
waist, arms, and legs, as well as for rings, snakes are his ooustaot 
attendant.s. A crescent on his forehead, or in his hair, is common 
in pictures and images of Mahbsa, or Siva.* 

In Plate VI. the beautiful statue of him represents his Trisula, 
or trident, in one hand; in another, the Pasha, a string or rope, 
often seen also in the hand of his consort, Kali, for binding and 
strangling incorrigible offenders : his other hands, in the position 


• Siva is represented as white in color because he is besmeared with sacred ashes ; 
a crescent moon shines in his hair-knot along with the face of the Qunga Devi ; in 
one of his hands he carries, an antelope ; in the others are placed variously a trident, 
a boar's tusk, a rosary, a human skull, Ac. A tiger's skin is wrapt around his loina 
and the hide of an elephant furnishes him a cloak. His person is decorated with 
serpents and garlands of skulls, ,ljonps and the eves of fishes. There are legends, which 
profess to give a reason for every particular of this description, some of which will be 
referred to in subsequent notes. The following extracts will be in place here. 

“ The sacred ashes are formed (literally, flower) naturally upon the flre-like body of 
Siva and are then termed “ eternal” or without beginning. When at the occurrence 
of a periodical destruction, he reduces all the gods and things animate and inanimate 
to ashes, he smears his person therewith. These ashes are culled “originated" or 
those which have a beginning. Saiva Samya Vinavidoi. Q. 120. 

The following stories are abridged from the same work. Q. 122. 127. 

Siva appeared once upon a time in the Tamka forest, as a mendicanA The wires 
of the Rishis resident there, fell iii love with him and lost their virtue. Their lords 
in wrath exerted their supernatural powers for the destruction of Siva. They dug 
a pit and from it issued a tiger. Siva slew it and girt hi* loins with its skin; a deer 
followed, which Siva picked up and retained in his left Wid ; then a red-hot iron bar 
which Siva seiaed and used as a weapon; then serpents, which he took and hnng 
upon his person. Thus was ho arrayed with his spoils. 

An Asuro, named Gaya, obtained from Brahma a giant of victory over all the Gods 

but Siva, ihe monster was in form an elephant and proceeded to employ hhi strenrth. 

He panned several Mnnis into a Sira temple when Mie G<mI rushed upon him, MW 

him, stripped off his hide and cast it oyer his shouMer. — Sd. 

4 
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before described. Serpents, emblems of eternity, form his ear-rings, 
called Naga kuudala : his ))endent collar Of human heads (Munda 
mala), marks his character of destruction, or Time ; and hie frontal 
orescent points at its most obvious measurenient, by the phases of 
the moon. These are among the attributes that generally dis- 
tinguish Mahadeva. 

In a former plate (II.) this deity has been noticed : he is there 
represented with a warlike weapon, fGadha, or Parasha,) and an 
antelope in his superior hands ; the, former, as with many other 
deities, denoting vengeance, the latter, called Mriyu, an attribute of 
the god Chandra, the Moon ; called also Sasin, a name for the 
antelope, given likewise to Chani>ra. Siva’s loins are wrapped in 
a tiger’s skin, an article that will he frequently seen in the plates of 
this deity ; and the river goddess Gtanoa (the Ganges) beams 
benignly from his Mugut, or headpiece. 

This bountiful goddess Ganga is a heroine frequently alluded to 
in the mythological and historical legends of the Hindus ; and 
being intimately oonnecfed with the deity now under our consider- 
ation, we will in this place proceed to notice her in a variety of 
relations, and at considerable length ; bearing, however, directly on 
the points that this humble work purposes to di.scuss. The Hindu 
poets, in their rage for personification, have not of course forgotten 
those grand natural objects, Rivers ; these prime gifts of beneficent 
nature are deified. The Ganga, Yamuna, ^araswati, Brahmaputra, 
Krishna, Kaureri, and others, enjoy their apotheosis; and there 
are extant numerous allegorical poems descriptive of their birth, 
loves, &c., Ac. Sir Wiluak Jones, in the true spirit of a Hindu 
hal'd, ha.8 addressed a hymn to the Goddess Ganga, who is fabled 
to be the offspring of Mahadeva; and he sings her birth, wander- 
ings, and nuptials, with Brahma’s son, the Bkahmapotra. 

“ !» that the King; of Dreiu), 

With ashy muBiivjf face ; 

From whoso Tnoon-silver*d locks fam'd Ganoa springs 

The pictures offered for sale in India are generally coloured; and 
Siva, the King of Dread, whose characteristic colour is white', is 
often painted as if rubbed over with ashes, like anchorites or peni- 
tents, with a blue throat. The originals of Plates VII. XI. are in- 
stances of this and in those pictures we see the river Ganga, which 
in Europe, we have been taught to call the Ganges, falling from his 
bead ; and sometimes, (VII. XI.) she afterwards issues from a cow’s 
mouth. Tt is said that high up towards its source, the river passes 
through a narrow rocky passage, that pilgrims, who visit the sacred 
cleft, imagine resembles a cow’s mouth. This spot is hence called 
Gomuki, and is a pilgrimage of great resort. 

following stanza, from Sir William Jones’s spirited hymn 
to Ganoa, {Worlcs, Yol. XIII.) will introduce and illustrate, in a 

* Jones’s Hymn to SsunrATi, Works, Vol. XIII. 
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happier manner than I am otherwise master of, some of the en- 
graved subjects of my work, connected with the personages now 
more immediately under discussion. See Pi,*TEi VII. 

“ Above the etretoh of mortal Ven, 

On blesa'd Kaildta’a top, where every stem 
Glow’d with a vegetable gem, 

Uars'aa sate, the dread and joy of men ; 

While Parvati, to gain a boon, 

Fix’d on his locks a beamy moon. 

And hid his frontal eye, in joonnd play, 

With reluctant sweet delay. 

All nature straight was lock’d in dim eclipse. 

Till Brahmann pure, with hallow'd lips 
And warbled prayers, restored the day ; 

When Ganoa from hia brow, by heavenly lingers prest. 

Sprang radiant, and, descending, grac'd the caverns of the West." 

Plate VII. and that of the symbolical marks of the Hindu*, 
will show the sol-lunar emblem which Siva bears on bis forehead, 
when the crescent encircles his frontal eye. It i» also borne by 
some individuals and sects of Naina. Maha'dk'va’s son, Gane'sa, 
is sometimes dignified with it, but not, 1 believe, in any of the 
subjects engraved for this wotk. The title of Chandba-sekea, or 
moon-crow iifd, is given to Siva when hia head is so decorated : a 
legend, accounting for this epithet, will be given under Cuanpba, 
or the God Lon us,* Chandra sehara is the name of Siva’s terres- 
trial abode. Ganoa, Chanuba, and Sb'shna'ga the prince of serpents, 
are generally seen on Siva’s head as his commonest ornaments ; 
and poets perpetually advert to him in compound epithets, allusive 
to those distinguishing attributes. 

A.n ancient grant of land, dated about 1018, A. D. engraven on 
six sheets of copper, found buried in Salsettc, near Bombay, invokes 
Siva in terms illustrative of this. The first stanza is of course, as 
will be noticed in its place, addressed to Gane'sa, the God of Pru- 
dence and Policy, first-born of Siva and Parvati. — 


“O’M— Victory and Elevation.” 

“1. May He, who in all affairs claims precedence in adoration; 
may that Ganayaca, averting calamity, preserve yon from danger, 
“ 2. May that Siva constantly preserve you, on whose head shines 
(Ganoa) the daughter of Jahnu, resembling the-pure-creseentr-rising- 
from-the-summit-of-fiiw-wein.” — A compound word of sixteen! 
Syllables.) “ 3. May that God, the cause of success, the cause of 
felicity, who keeps, placed even by himself, on his forehead, a 
section of the moon-with-cool-beams-drawnd^jj^^^orm-of-a-line- 
re8embling-that-in-the-infinitely-bright-spik|^^^^^^iHt^own-Cet<i- 
ca-(who i8)-adorned-with-B-grove of-thidprwL-locks-tjipft^with-the- 


•God "iuiMM”? 
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nrinoe-of-serpents, be always presenjt, and favonyable toyou.” — Ab. 

few. Vob I. Art. 19. 

Another royal grant of land {At. lies. Vol. III. Art. 3.) invokes 
Mahadkya, immediately after the usual Sri. (tank'sa Nama, “ adora- 
tion to GAna'sA,” thus: “Adored be the God Sambhu, on whom 
the city of the three worlds re'sted in the beginning as on its main 
pillar ; and whose lofty head is adorned with a crescent, that kisses 
it, resembling the point of a waving Chamara.”* 

It is the So/ivas, of course, who place the source of the Ganoa in 
Siva’s hair, but the Vawhnavan, unwilling to attribute so great a 
boon exclusively to another deity, assert, that the blessed and 
blessing river flowed originally out of Vaihmtha, from the foot of 
VisHUD, and, descending upon Kaildsa, fell on the head of StVA ; 
who, when he received the divine stream from on high, shook 
some drops from his hair, which are called Findtc, and form 
a great lake far to the north of Hindufifan, called Vindu 
Sarorara. Both the Vaiaftnavds §.Tid Sairaa are naturally anxi- 
ous to attribute to the deity of their exclusive adoration, as well 
as all power, might, and dominion, the origin of acts of favour 
and beneficence. Both sects partake of the. bountiful bles.sings of 
the Gangen, and each is desirous of tracing its source to the head or 
foot of its own deity. 

But, although the Vawhnavas so far out-number the adherents of 
Sjva, it appears to me that the latter god has generally the reputa- 
tion of having produced this river. I have many pictures — a dozen 
or more, where it flows from Siva’s hair, hnt not one in which it 
proceeds from Vishnu’s foot.t There are fables in which it is made 


• Sir William Jones, in a note on thi* atenza. informs ub, that the comparison 
(which I cannot think very happy) is taken from the imaKP of an Indian prim.-e, 
fanned by an officer, who stande behind him, with the tail of a Vhainnrn, or wild 
cow, the hairs of which are e.sqniBite!y fine, and of a pale yellow tint. In Pi.atf. 
XI Gan'esa himself is soon whisking this implement over iiis father’s head : it is 
seen also in many others of the plates. It ie used to keep flies off great men or from 
images, or to oaose a cooling motion in the air. It is an article of very common 
utility to men as well as to gods, usnally set in a silver handle ; great men 
have the bandies ornamented with gems. 


t 'Prom that third region of the atmosphere or seat of Vishnu, proceeds the 
stream that washes away all sin, the river Oangfi, embrowned with the unguents of 
the nymphs of heaven, who have sported in her waters. Having her source in 
the nail of the great too of Vishnu's left foot, Dliruva receives her and sustains 
her i^y and night devoutly on his head ; and thence the seven Itishis practice the 
prases of austerity in her waters, wreathing their braided locks with her waves. 
The orb of the moon, encompassed by her accumulated current, derives augmented 
iMtre from her contact. Falling from on high as she issues from the mhon, she 
alights, on the summit of Meru and thence flows to the four quarters of the earth, for 
Its punfioation. The Sit4, Alakanandh. Chakshu, and Bh.dri are four branches of 

but one nvor, flivir!»H * 1 . : — ^ towards which it proceeds. The 

ne altectionatrly by Mahadeva^ upon 

a hundred jeart. The offepces of any man who bathes in this 
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to tiow from tbe fingers of Paevati, who, on soiqe occasion of 
“reluctant sweet delay,'’ pub her hands over the eyes of her 
amorous lord, which, they being the primary source of light, involved 
the universe in immediate darkness. She instantly removed them, 
but an instant with immortals is an age among men ; and Siva, to 
avert the calamity of such len^hened gloom, placed a third eye in 
his forehead. Paevati, perceiving the mischief she was causing, 
removed her hands, and found them moistened with the perspira- 
tion of Siva’s temples ; and in shaking it off, the Ganges flowed 
from her fingers.* In this fable it is still the oiffspring of Siva : 
others make it arise from water poured by Bhahma on the foot of 
V isHHU ; others directly from the feet of Bkahua. There is, indeed, 
no end to tlie legends connected with the origin, progress, and 
sanctity, of this divine stream. 

The Ganya is also called Daaahara, or ten removing ; meaning 
to remoi(^ ten sins. Bathing in her waters, on the day named 
in the following couplet, effaces ten sins, how heinous soever, 
committed in ten previous births. “ On the tenth of Jyaishtha, 
in the bright half of the month; on the day of MANQAnA, son 
of the earth, when the moon was in Hcuita, this daughter of 
Jahnu burst from the rocks, and flowed over the land inhabited 
by mortals. (Jn this lunar day, therefore, she washes off tpn 
sins, and gives a hundred times more felicity than conld he 
attained by inyriad.s of Aauamedhas, or sacrifices of a horse.” — 
As. lies. Vol. 111. p. 284. 

Another legend states, that the anniversary of the first day of the 
iSati/ayug is sacred, on account of Ganua having thereon flowed 
from tlie foot of Vishnu down upon Himalaya, where she was 
received on the head of Siva, and was afterwards led to the ocean 
liy King Bha(jhiiiat’ha. Hence adoration is now p^id to Ganoa. 
Himalaya, Sankara and his mountain, Kailasa ; nor must Bha- 
gkikat’ha be neglected. — Ih. p. 281. 


river ure immediately expiated, and unprecedented virtue ia en^ndered. Its vraien 
offered by hoiib to their anceatora in faith for three years, yield to the latter rarely 
attainable gratitieation. Men of the tvvice-hom orders who offer sacrifice in this river 
to the lord of Bacrifiee, Puroshottoma, obtain -whetevor they desire, either here or in 
heaven. Soints who are purified from all soil by batliin); in its waters and whose 
Ininds arc intent on Kesavu acquire thereby final liberation. This sacred stream 
heard of, desired, seen, touched, bathed in or hymned, day by day, sanctifies all beings ; 
and those who oven at a distance of a hundred leagues, exclaim “ GangA, Gnngii” 
atone for tho sins committed during three previous lives.” Vishnu Purtna 
see also page 170. For another account sec Ward’s Hindoos, Sth Ed. fffadrsa, 
p. lt>4 - Ed. ' 


* “The legend gtms on to state that the GangA threatened to overflow the earth. 
Thim at tho interveBsion of gotla and sages, Sivn “ compelled the great torrent to 
roll itself bark ugnin, and lie wrapped up the contracted waters in the crown tuft of 
hs hair, just os if it liad been a single drop of rain. For this reason, Siva baa the 
uame of Ganga-dhara.”— Ed. 
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Many writers have described the advantages that the Hindus 
fancy they derive from drinking the water^ and dying on the banks 
of the Ganga. A man, supposing himself near death, will desire to 
be carried thither, that he may enjoy such benefit ; but cases have 
oocnrre<], where it proved more distant than was in'iagined, and the 
expectant lias been left by his friends to die a lingering death, or to 
be devoured by alligators : some instances of survival and recovery 
are related. A story is common in India of an English gentleman, 
who, while taking a pleasant sail on the river, saw an old man, whose 
friends had given him the Gangefic viaticum and left him. 
Humanity induced the gentleman to attempt his restoration, and 
the readiest means were the application of some ardent spirit to his 
month, lifter cleansing it of the holy mud left there by his friends 
as his supposed last morsel, llis stomach, altogether unused to 
such a stimulus, quickly recovered its tone, and the old man was 
restored to his senses — but not to bis relations and friends ; for they 
deemed his reanimation by such a process a thing most abominable 
and dete.stable, and refused all intercourse with so contaminated a 
being. The unhappy old man, now an outcast from his family and 
tribe, found his life insupportable, and- made it his invariable rule 
to resort daily, wliile he lived, to the house of this well-meaning, 
bat mistaken, author of his resurrection ; whom, in the bitterness 
of his heart, he cursed as the cause of liis misery and disgrace, and 
poured torrents of abuse on' his head for his officious interference — 
snatching him from the heaven just ojjening on him, to all the 
wretchedness of such a life. 


Those who are not so happy- as to live near the holy river, 
make pilgrimages for the purpose of fjenefiting by its sin-expelling 
water : if unable to perform the pilgrimage in person, there is 
considerable efficacy in doing it by proxy, paying the expenses 
of an idler man ; who, in return, frequently brings his principal 
a jar of the precious fluid, to he used in the time of death 
and need. Many persons are constantly employed in bringing 
Ganges’ water to distant parts. Temples of celebrity, however 
remote-— those of Rameswara and Jejury for instance, are said 
to use it daily for the ablution of the idol ; and in every city 
it may be purchased from persons who carry it about in two 
Vases, slung at the ends of a bamboo carried across the shoulders; 
these are carefully covered, and of course preserved with supersti- 
tious veneration. 


One of the holiest spots of the Ganga is where it joins the 
Yamuna (Jumna) near Allahabad below Delhi, anciently called 
Indraj^astha. The Surasirati is supjwsed to join them under 
gwmnd, whence the junction is called Trineni, or the three plaited 
loetts : pd^ms here begin the ceremonies afterwards completed at 
confluence of rivers is a spot peculiarly dear to Hindus j 
and this, more especially, of the Ganga and Yamuna, is so highly 
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esteemed, that a person dying there is certain of immediate mokaha, 
or beatitude, without risk of farther transmigration.* 

We shall notice in another place, that suicide is not only pardon* 
able, but in some cases meritorious with Hindus. Cutting one’s 
throat at the above holy junction is, in reference to its immediate 
result, an instance of the latter. Widows, who become 8ati, or 
■fmre, by burning themselves with the bodies of their deceased 
husbands, whicli is generally done at the Sangam, or conduence of 
rivers, perform an act of meritorious suicide. And all acts, in 
themselves good, arc rendered vastly better if done on such a spot. 
Parasd Ram Bhao, the Mahrata Brahman General, to remove an 
impurity transmitted to him from a cobbler’s wife, who had been 
kissed by a Brahman who dined with another who dined with the 
Bhao, weighed himself against precious articles at the confluence 
of the rivers Toom and Badra ; and distributing the amount in 
charity, to Brahmans and poor people, again became pure, and 
fit society for his sanctified fraternity : many of whom, however, 
had also derived impure taints, circuitously, from the base-tfibed 
damsel ; and the Bhao’s whole army were at a critical time 
marched to the confluence of the rivers, that the Brahmans might 
have safe escort thither, and by bathing, charities, and other sin- 
effacing ceremonies, be restored to their wonted spiritual and 
corporeal cleanliness.t 

I shall now proceed to make some extracts of considerable length, 
in explanation of onr present subject, and referring to others of a 
mythological nature. 

“ IswAKA ill Sanscrit signifies Lord, and in that sense is applied 
by the Brahmans to each of their three principal deities, or rather 
to each of the forms in which they teach the people to adore 


• “ One of the fir»t thinfj^ which in«y violently arrest the flow of your enjoyraent, 
may be the disgusting 8}>ectacle of one or more human bodies slowly floating past 
the vessel, — some white as snow, others black and blue in different stuges of decay, — 
all of them uncovered ; and upon them perched ravenous vnlturea, or carrion 
crows, tearing and devouring the mangled remnants of miserable humanity. With 
your British feelings all alive, and not yet blunted by familiarity with such exhibi* 
tioDB, you are aroused. Y ou cannot but remember how, at home, were a single 
dead body discovered in a stream, it would create a sensation through the whole 
neighbourhood, furnish for days a fertile topic for conjecture and remark, and call 
forth the investigation of the judges of the laud. Impelled by your own sense of 
civilized, not to talk of Christian decenty, you loudly vociferate in the earn of the 
native boatmen who ply their craft all around, to rescue the body from such shame* 
less exposure. Yon are onlj- laughed to scorn for your pains. On ply the nathrea 
merrily chaunting their boat song of “ Allah Allsdi*’ and even if their osra impinge oa 
the floating carcase they seem to care no more than they would for the contact of a 
log of wood.” Duff’s India— 320. Ward’s Hindoos, 5th Sd. Madras pp. 161 -171. Ed. 

t This oocnired while I was serving in the Bhao’s army, in 1792, and is related 
in a work that 1 published soon after. The army made several maiebes to 
the rivers, nnoalled for in a milituy point of view, although some militarr aflain 

rMuHad 
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Bbahh, or the ob«at omk ; laicl if it be appropriated in common 
speech to Waha'db'va, this proceeds from the zeal of his numerous 
votaries* who place him above their other two divinities. Brahiiu, 
ViSHtfo, and Waha’db'va, say the Puranics, were brothers : and the 
Egyptian Triad, or Obims, Hobbs, and Typhon, were brought 
forth by the same parent, though Hobos was believed to have 
sprung from the mysterious embraces of (Jsibis and Isis before 
their birth ; as the Vaiithnara» also imagine, that Haba, or Maha'- 
db'va, sprang mystically from his brother Heri, or Vishnu. In 
the Hindu mythology Brahma is represented of a red, Vishnu of 
a black, or dark azure, and Uaba of a white, complexion ; but in 
that of Egypt, we find Osieis black, Hokus white, and Typhon red. 
The indiscriminate application of the title Iswaka has occasioned 
great confusion in the accounts which the Crreeks Ijave ti'ansmitted 
to us of Egyptian mythology ; for the priests of Egypt were very 
reserved on subjects of religion, and the Grecian travellers had, in 
general, too little curiosity to investigate such points with scrupu- 
lous exactness. Since Usibis, however, was paiuted black, we may 
presume that he was Vishnu who, on many occasions, according to 
the Puranae, took Egypt under his sjiecia) protection. Krishna 
was Vishnu himself, according to the most orthodox opinions. 
The title Sri Bhaqavat, importing prosperity and dominion, is 

S ven peculiarly to Krishna, or the black deity; and the black 
iiBis had also the titles of SIbibs, Seirius, and Bacchus. It is 
related, indeed, that Osiris and Bacchus imported from India the 
worship of two divine bulls; and in this character he was Maha'- 
db'va, whose followers were pretty numerous in Egypt : for Hekma- 
PlON, in his explanation of we Hieroglyphics on the Helwjwlitan 
obelisk, calls Hobbs the Supreme Lord, and the author of 
Time. Now Iswara, or Lord, and Kala, or Time, are among 
the distinguished titles of Maha'de'va ; and obelisks, or pillars, 
whatever be their shape, are among his emblems. In the 
Vrihad-haima , which appears to contain many curious legends 
concerning Egypt, it is expressly said, that “ Iswara, with his 
consort Pabvati, descended from heaven, and chose for his abode 
the land of Misra, in Eancha dwipal' We must observe, that the 
Egyptians feared and abhorred Typhon, or Maha'de'va, in hia 
character of the Destroyer; and the Hindus also dread him in 
that character, giving him the name of Bhaikava, or 'Tremendous. 
The Egyptian fable of his attempting to break the mundane egg 
is applied to Maha'de'va, in the little book Chandi, which is 
eluetly extracted from the Marcandeya Puran."* Witrow) As. 
JBbs. 111. 371. 


• As the Bitidei inM^rted 
ttttffnantij qnotcd in this i 
iwe to b« toeeiovd -with . 
teteial of Mr. Wilf<>nr« ei 
Feaxtfks te wOl perhtHHt 
of nsefolly rnipk^ing his 


1 in the .^iatie Jtessarche* by Lient.,Colonel Wilford an 
work, it IS well to apprise the reader that his etatemente 
caution. Wot. Colonel Vans Kennedy, alter exposing 
rrors concludee with this sentence — “ From the preceding 
Hppear undeniable that Lleut..Colone] Wilford inatcad 
Vnovledgc of the Sanscrit iangnage and Sanaciit Utem* 
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Under the article Toni, Linqa, he. nn humWe attempt will be 
made to illnmine the gloom in which theee mysterioas subjects are 
buried. Meanwhile I shall offer an extract, connected with our 
present subject, from a paper in the second volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, by Mr. Rkobbn Burkows. “The pyramids of Sgy-pt, 
as well as those lately discovered in Iceland, (and probably too the 
tower of Babel,) seem to have been intended for nothing more 
than images of Maka'dk’va.” Mr. Burrow farther thinks it pro- 
bable, that the Salckara pyramids, described by Noedrn, and one 
at Dashour, drawn by Pocockb ; Ci-bopatra’s Needle; and the 
Devil’s Belts, at Boronghhridge ; may have had the same religious 
origin He says, that “ Stonehenge is evidently one of the temples 
of BuDDfTA. The religious ceremonies of the papists seem, in many 
parts, a mere servile copy of those of the Gosseins and fakirs. The 
different tenets of popery and deism have a great similarity to the 
two doctrines of Brahma and Bcodha; and, as the Brahmans 
were the authors of the Ptolemaic system, so the Bnddhists ap- 
pear to have been the inventors of the PhiMaic, or OopemiMn, 
as well as of the doctrine of attraction. That the Braids of Britain 
were Brahmans is beyond the least shadow of doubt.”* — Page 478. 

Siva and .Jove have been compared by Sir Wiu.iam Jours, and 
other mytbologists ; but no where, I believe, is .Jove seen combined 
with his spouse, or any female, as Stva is, in xuotures and sculp- 
tures, with Parvati, as will be described. Jove is, however, some- 
times called mother as well as father : the following verse might 
warrant such a combination, in the creative eye of a painter. — 

“.luPiTKR omnifMtens, rrrum, regamqoc, denmqne, 

Proyeiiitor. ^^riiitrixque ” 

“ Alini^flity JovE; fathrr and mother, both 
Of Rods end men, and things.” 

Lettere on Mythology, p. 140. 


tur» in render! tiR |inblic the actual contents of Sanacrit works has preferred to 
amuse himself in interjwlating and pervertinR them in order to support hypotheseR 
which liavo not even plausibility to reconiraeiid them.” (Ancient and Hindu 
MytKolofcy, p. 421.) Any statement of Wilford'e that subsequent resesusshes have 
proved to be incorrect, is omitted in the present Edition. His speculations in 
comparative mythology must jfo for what they are worth ; they will be interesting 
at least, to the scholar. — Ed. 

*Tt is not my intention to offer any comments on these curious speenlations of 
Mr. Bubbow. — Otlier writers have fancied great similarity between the practices 
of the BrahmuiiK and ttie Druids of ancient Europe; so great, indeed, as almost 
to identify them as the same people. However extensive Drnidism may have 
been on the continent of Ettrope, it prevailed on a veiv confined scale in Britain ; 
and it would bo difficult to prove its existence in any part except bn the island of 
Anglesey, which may be called the Wephanfa of Britain. Not, however, that there 
is any i>ositive proof of there* having been any temples of e^elebritv on that holy 
island, or, perhaps, any temnle at all; for TAriTUS notices only the destruction 
of the Druidienl grows by SCetonics Paui.inus, after his defeat of the British 
army in that neighbonrhoexl. Tacitii.h is the earliest, if not the only ancient 
historian who notices the existoncr of Druidlsty in Britain, See Edinhwrgh Jteoie^v. 
July 1804, p. 896. 
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And, in some of their mnltifarious oharacters, most of the prin- 
cipal llindu deities might be identified with Jovb or Jupitkb, 
where, in the poetical generation of the world, he is called Satobn’s 
youngent ohild ; that is, the latest production of Time. 

"The comparison between Siva and Jove runs parallel in many 
instances. In the capacity of avenger and destroyer, Jove over- 
threw the Titans and giants whom Tvphon, Bbiabeus, &c. led 
against the God of Olymputi, to whom an eagle brought lightning 
and thunder-bolts during the warfare. In a similar contest, 
between Siva and the Dmtyas, or children of Dm, who frequently 
rebelled against heaven, Buauua is said to have presented the god 
of destruction with fiery shafts. As the Olympian JrPiTEB fixed 
his court, and held liis councils, on a lofty and brilliant mountain, 
so the appropriated seat of Maha'de'va, whom the Sairas consi- 
der as the chief of the deities, is mount Kaihisa, every splinter 
of whose rocks is an inestimable gem. His terrestrial haunts are 
on the snowy hills of Himalaya, or that branch of them to the 
east of the Brahmaputra, which has the name of Chandrasigara, 
or the mount dins of the moon. When, after these circumstances, 
we find Siva with three eyes, whence he is named Tkij^o'chan; 
and know from Pausanias, not only that Triopthnlmos was an 
epithet of Zeus, but that a statue of him had been found, so early 
as the taking of Troy, with a third eye in his forehead, as we see 
him represented by the Hindus; we must conclude that the 
identity of the two gods falls little short of being demonstrated. 
In the character of destroyer also, we may look upon this Indian 
deity as corresponding with the Stygian JovK or Pluto, especially 
since Kali, or lime.* in the feminine gender, is a name of his consort, 
who will be found to be Peoseriune. 

“There is yet another attribute of Maha'de'va, by which he i.s 
too visibly distinguished in the drawings and temples of Bengal. 
To destroy, according to the Vedantis of India, the Sufi.s of Persia, 
and many philosophers of onr European schools, is only to generate, 
and reproduce in another form. Hence the god of destruction pre- 
sides over generation : as a symb(jl of which, he rides on a white 
Imll. Can we donbt that the loves and feasts of Jupiter Genitor, 
(not forgetting the white hull of Europa,) and his extraordinary 
title of Lapis, for which no satisfactory reason is commonly given, 
have a connection with the Indian philosophy and mythology ? 

“The Jupiter Marinus, or Nbptonr of the Romans, resembles 
Maha'de'va in his generative character ; especially as the Hindu 
god is the husband of Bhava'ki, whose relation to the waters is 
evidently marked by her image being restored to them at the con- 
clusion of the great festival of Durgotsava. She is known also to 

•ThU ia iooorrect; Parrati ia 
Kali, blackneaa. — 


called Kali beoauae of bar black colour, from 
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have attributes exactly similar to those of Vknus Marina, whose 
birth from the sea foam, and splendid rise from the conch in which 
she had been cradled, have afforded so many charming subjects to 
ancient and modern artists. And it is very rernsrltable, that the 
RHEHBa of Indea’s court, who seems to correspond with the popu- 
lar Venob, or goddess of beauty, was produced, according to the 
Indian fabulists, from the froth of the churned ocean. The iden- 
tity of the Triaula and the Trident, the weapons of Siva and of 
Nsptune, seems to establish this analogy. And the veneration 
paid all over India to the large buecinum. especially when it 
can be found with the spiral line and mouth turned from left 
to right, brings instantly to our minds the music of Triton.” — 
Dissertation on the Gods of tireece, Italy, and India. As. Res. 
Vol. I. p. 250. 

“ To Siva are given three eyes, probably to denote his view of the 
three divisions of Time : the past, the present, and future. A 
orescent on his forehead portrays the measure of time by the 
phases of the moon : a serpent forms a necklace, to denote the 
measure of time by years : a .second necklace, formed of human 
skulls, marks the lapse and revolution of ages, and the extinction 
and succession of the generations of mankind. He hohis a trident, 
to show that the three great attributes are in him assembled and 
united : in another hand is a kind of rattle, called dnmaru, shaped 
like an hour-gla.ss, and I am inclined to think it was really at first 
intended as such, since it agrees with the character of the deity ; 
and a sand gheri is mentioned in the Sastra, as one of the modes 
of measuring time.* 

“ In the hieroglyphic of Maha Pralaya, or grand consummation of 
all things, when Time itself shall be no more, he is represented as 
trodden under foot by Maha' Ka'la or Eternity. — Maha' K a 'i. a, as 
represented iii the caverns of Elephania, had eight arms. In one 
he holds a human figure ; in another a sword, or sacrificial axe ; in 
a third he holds a basin of blood, and with a fourth he rings over 
it the sacrificial bell. Two other arms are broken off; with the 
two remaining he is drawing behind him a veil, which extinguishes 
the Sun, and Involves the whole universe in one undistinguished 
ruin. One of the titles of this tremendous deity is Bhairava, the 
terrific ; but his principal designation is KA'LAt Aoni Rudra." — 
Paterson. As. Res. Vol. VIII. p. 61. 


Whether or not we be disposed to allow that .Siva orif^inally held a sand-glass, 
the double-headed hand.druni, called damaru, it must be admitted, is shaped exactly 
like one, and may in many pictures be easily mistaken for it, (see Frontispiece) 
as it probably was by the people in Europe, who took from Iiulia the idea luid at- 
tributes of personified Time. Qiving him a sand-glass, whoever did it, was a very 
happy thought. 

t Those three words are espeoialiv descriptive of SiVA : they may be rendered 
Time, Fire, Fate, 


5 
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Having lately been in the. Elephantn cavern, and when there 
made some memoranda, I will in this place extract from them what 
relates to the subject of the preceding-passage, Mama' Ka'LA ; of 
which a print was first, I believe, given b.v Nkjbuhii. The com- 
partment containing the group, of wliich Siva in this character 
makes the principal figure, is on the right of the entrance, facing a 
compartment of like size, containing what, in another part of this 
work, I have supposed to be a marriage ceremony. Between the 
two corapartments, but advanced" into the body of the cave so as 
not to be interposed, is a room, twenty-two feet square, with a door 
in each face, and on each side the doors, a gigantic male figure, in 
stature sixteen feet, highly ornamented : this room contains a 
monstrous Lingn. Premising this, from which, however, I make 
no inferences, I proceed to extract from my notes an account of the 
compartment containing the figure in question. 

“ It is of Siva Vinder, fourteen feet high, but his lower extremi- 
ties broken off : his attention is, from his attitude, turned to his 
left; his aspect is terrific, indicating the immediate execution of 
some avenging act : he has eight arms ; ihe superior right and left 
stretched up, and either supporting a cloth or curtain, or ]mlHng it 
over the terrible event he threatens ; the fingers grasp the cloth ; 
the left upstretched arm finely executed ; the right broken at the 
elbow ; his next riglit hand is broken off at the wrist ; the corres- 
ponding left holds a bell, in good preservation, over a cup in the 
palm of the next, having a serpent twining round •tiear the elbow. 
A third right hand grasps a long straight sword, uplifted, perfect ; 
ihe two inferior haiul-s, right and left, are broken off above the 
elbow ; they were in bolder relief, and the left ap])ears to have sup- 
ported, or to have grasped, the leg of a kneeling figure ; the trunk 
of which only remains, its legs, arms, and head; being broken off : 
this kneeling figure may have been between five and six feet in 
height ; its back is towards the threatener, niid leaning so in his 
direction as to drop its blood, if spilled, into the cup before noticed. 
The head of the principal figure has a highly ornamented cap, re- 
minding one of the mitre-shaped caps worn some years ago by our 
grenadiers ; a skull and serpent are among its frontal ornaments. 
Tt has also a pendent necklace, and a long chaplet, if I may so call 
it, composed of hiiniau heads, of which only two or three are plainly 
discernible, flowing over the left .shoulder to the right tliigh, where 
it is broken off; the Zemuiar, or holy thread, and a broader belt 
run in nearly a like direction ; on all the wrists are bracelets ; and 
above the elbows of three of the arms are hazabauds. No figures 
remain in any preservation to the right of the principal, or under 
him. On the left, near the supposed victim, are two bearded faces 
expressive of pity : a compassionate female is just above them, 
leaning forward over the victim ; she holds her scarf in her hands, 
and is an elegant person ; below the bearded men are two or three 
females with pitying aspects : the same emotion, intermingled with 
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terror, is evident in every face of tliis compartment whose features 
can be traced. 

“ Over the subjects just described is a row of males and females 
of rather diminutive size : in the middle of the row, nearly over 
the head of Siva, is a thing like a mitre, with a crosier cut deep 
in it, and sui-mounted with a cross; but the limbs of the cross not 
exactly at right angles : two aged and emaciated males are on the 
right (the spectator’s right) of the mitre holding up their hands, 
betokening pity and pain; on the other side of the mitre are two 
similar figures : in front of each pair is a prostrate distressed male 
child, their heads near the mitre : beyond the last mentioned pair, 
on the spectator’s left, are a male and female in great anxiety and 
distress, holding scarfs in their hands. 

" The subject, supposed to be like a mitre, crosier, aud cross, 
appears also, in a compartment before described, as containing 
characters in the background ; fancy may, perhaps, have had some 
share in making tliis resemblance ; but it is really curious, and 1 
think striking, although 1 believe, hitherto, not remarked.” 

Before I proceed farther in m3' notice of the important and 
tremendous deity, 1 will request the reader to examine the beautiful 
figure of him given in the Frontispiece taken from a bronze 
statue, deposited by me in the luuseuin at the Indifi house. My 
Pandit informed me, that this image represents the destruction by 
Maha'dk'va of the Daitya TRiPURAdURA, so surnamed from his 
ca|)ital city Tripura : his name was Takika, aud a long account 
of his ambition and overthrow is given in the Sivapurdna ; but it 
is there stated to have been accomplished, not by Siva in person, 
but by his sou, Kaiitikeya, (of whom farther notice will be 
taken hereafter) ; and, for the production of this predicted champion 
it was necessary that Mahaueva should become incarnated, to 
esfionse Pauvati; incarnate also, in the person of the beauteous 
daughter of Uimachala and Mahina.* As the story embraces 
many points connected with our work, I will first give its outline 
briefly from the Sivapurdna, and will afterwards recur descriptively 
to the plate and its original. 

This Tartka was excessivelv ambitious and oppressive, and 
forced Brahma, by his penances and austerities, to promise him 

• Tlie Pniidii wa* wron(< : the following incident narrated in the Skanda Purina 
IB the one illustrated by the Frontispiece. A youth named Markandeya devoted him- 
self to till' service of Siva and employed himself in Liiiga puja at Benares. In tha 
records of Yama's court, Ida life was set clown for 8i.xteeii years aud that period 
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any boon he should demand. Among his austerities he went 
through the following series, each of the eleven specific mortifica- 
tions enduring one hundred years. — 

1, He stood on one foot, holding the other and both hands np 
toward heaven, with his eyes fiiced on the sun; 2, he stood on one 
great toe ; 3, he took as sustenance nothing but water ; 4, he lived 
similarly on air ; 5, he remained in the water ; ti, he was buried in 
the earth, but continued, as under the last infliction, in incessant 
adoration ; 7, the same in fire ; 8, he stood on his head with his 
feftt upwards ; 9, he stood on one hand ; 10, he huug by his hands on 
a tree ; 11, lie hung on a tree with his head downwards.* Such 
merit was irresistible ; and Indka, and the whole host of ilemi gods 
alarmed, lest their sovereignty should be usurped by the potency 
of the penance, resorted to Brahma for consolation ; w ho, however, 
said, that, although he could not resist such austerities, he would, 
after rewarding iliem by granting the boon demanded, devise a 
method of rendering it ultimately inoffensive to them. 

The demand by Takika was, that he should be unrivalled in 
strength, and that no hand should slay him but that of a son of 
Ma'ha'de'va. He now became so arrogant that luDRAt was forced 
to yield to him the white eight-headed horse, Kuveba gave up his 
thousand sea-horses, also white except the left ear, which was 
black; the were compelled to resign the all-yielding cow 

Kambknu — rivers and sons the riches of the deep. The Bun in 
dread gave no heat; and the Moon in terror remained always at 
full : the wiud.s blow as he dictated ; and, in short, he usurped the 
entire management of the universe Nabkda had prophesied the 
marriage whence should arise the destined deliverer of the world ; 
but Maha'uk'va was cold, and could not be influenced with the 
passion of love. Inura persuaded KA'MAtolie in ambush, and con- 
trived that 1’a KVA Tj should be seen by 8iva Avhile engaged in 
the amiable and graceful act of gathering flowers, wherewith to 
decorate Ins emblem, the Linga. Ka'ma, accompanied by his wife, 
Rrti, (affection, J and his bosom friend, Vasan'i'a (Spring) took 
his aim, and launched an arrow at Maha'de'va; who, enraged at 
the attempt, reduced poor Kama to ashes by a beam of fire darted 
from his central eye. At length, however, by ardent devotion and 
austerities, 1’akvati propitiated Siva, and the deity consented to 
espouse his persevering devotee. Passing over the detail of pre- 
parations, processions, &c. of the wedding, in which all the gods^ 
demi gods, &c. attended, we will proceed to notice, that, for some 
time, there was no issue of the marriage ; and the distressed and 
disappointed Decatan renewed their lamentations and complaints, t 


• Plati. X\IJ contains aomo of these devotees, practieinv similar self-inflioted 
aastentios. 

t The mythological beings here named will be duly noticed in their places. 

J Arunnchals Purina ; Tim Avatira Samkkam, 87.— JBd. 
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Siva, redoubled bis caresses; and the Devataa having, at an 
auspicious rooment, deputed Aomi, the god of fire, Lo represent 
their case, he arrived in the presence of Maha'de'va just as he had 
risen from the arms of Pakvati ; and, assuming the form of a 
dove, Aoni received from Maha'dk'va, in a manner not easy or 
necessary to describe minutely, the germ of Kabtikeya, but, unable 
to retain it, let it fall into the (ranges. On the banks of this 
river arose a boy, beautiful as the moon, and bright as the sun, 
who was called A(3nibuova, (or sou of Aoni) ; otherwise Gamoa- 
PUTBA, (or son of Ganqa) ; also Skimana, and Skanoa, and Kaeti- 
KEYA, and SwAMiKABTiKKYA ; and by many other names. It 
happened that six daughters of as many Rajahs, coming to bathe, 
saw the boy, and each called him her son ; and, offering the breast, 
the child assumed to himself six mouths, and received nurture from 
each :* But, in point of fact, he had no mother; for he pro- 
ceeded, as just observed, from the father alone, without the 
intervention of Pakvati : and there seems no apparent reason 
for the pains taken to bring about a match for the procural of a 
champion, who proceeded, after all, from the male party only. We 
may farther ob.serve, that this divine couple seem not to have had 
their offspring by any ordinary process ; for their reputed eldest 
son, Gan e'sa, was, by some legends that will be noticed when that 
deity makes his appearance, exclusively Paevati's, without the 
interposition of Maha'de'va, who afterwards adopted him. 

But we will quit this tale, observing, that Kabtixkya, being the 
predicted destroyer of Trii'UBAsdba, a terrible combat in due time 
ensued between them, which, after continuing ten days, ended in 
tne death of the oppressive Daitija ; and the Devafas and the 
world were restored to tranquillity and onler. 

We now return to the fine statue represented in the Frontispiece. 
It is of bronze, or a similar composition, twenty-four inches high, in 
a dancing attitude, although, from the action, and the vindictive 
dignity of its countenance, something avenging is evidently in 
performance : the right foot rests on Tkipuuasuha, who is prostrate 
on his belly, his face turned upwards, with a snake grasped by both 
his hands. fciiVA’s garment falling nearly to the pedestal, it is 
continued lo it by way of n farther support to the figure. It is 
four-armed, the two right are joined at the elbow ; the fore arms 
only being distinct, the upper arm is therefore thicker, in corres- 
pondence with anatomical accuracy : one right hand holds a 
double-headed hand-drum (damaru), shaped like an hour glass : the 
other is empty, tlie fingers pointing upwards, in the position called 
Abahi-hasla, as promising protection : round the fore arm of the 


* It will apfiear in ita place, that other loKenda give the Pleindex, the baniahod 
wivoB of the /O'a/iia, tlio aevea bright stara in l.'rm rmijor, to Kabiikkya as wet- 
aucaea. The story given in the text is not that wbicli is generally accepted i farther 
explanation will be given in the aeotion on Kartikiya. — Ed- 
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empty hand a luiga, or snake, five-headed, is twined. The left 
arms are separate from the insertion at the shoulder ; one, slanting 
across the body, bends inward from the wrist ; the empty palm is 
towards the body, fingers pointing downwards to the ri^t, in the 
position called harada-hasla, or inviting solicitiition. The other 
left hand is elevated as high as the shoulder, holding in the palm a 
a flame tri- forked. Under the arm-pit is a round bag, the size of a 
pistol-ball, retained by a string ov'er the shoulder. My Brahman 
called this Juli ; and said that Gunauin commonly carry under the 
arm a bag of that sort, containing Viputi, the fine ashes of cow- 
dung, for rubbing on the neck and arms, or marking the forehead 
withal ; the ashes being symbolical of Siva, or destructive Fire. 

The figure has the short breeches called ChuliM, reaching nearly 
to the knee, and a Caciha, or Cammer-banda, round lu.s loins, one 
end hanging between his thighs, and another falling g)-acefnlly 
down near the pede.stal, hiding a prop to the figure. On the four 
wrists are bracelets of small chain, and above the elbows brdcolets, 
called hazuband. He has the Janaca, or sacred thread, called, 
in the secret ceremouies of the Brnhinann, Yadmipavreda, a term 
of occult allusion that my Bnihman did not seem willing to make 
me comprehend ; also necklaces, and encircling ornamental chains 
or strings, as the artist's fancy dictated. 

The countenance is rather placid, considering the action of the 
subject as a composition : one may fancy in it too, a mixture of 
ferocity and dignity, exhibiting however, neither the sentiment of 
revenge, nor any of the levity annexed to a dancing attitude, which 
the position seems to indicate.* A third eye is in the forehead, as 
is coininon in pictures and images of MAHAint'vA ; his ears are 
loaded with pendent rings; in his right ear a snake forms the 


• Haviiijf thus spoken the siipo'iiie lord ilaneetl and displayed his flivino nature. 
Then did the holy sn^es liehold Isha refulgent with ineffable splendor dancing in 
the pure expanse of heaven, with a thousand heads and a thousand eyes, with matted 
locks aiid his head adorned with the crescent, clothed in a tiger’s skin, displaying in 
his mighty hands, a trident and a lance ; his neck encircled with a string of skulls ; 
the snn, moon and tire forming his three eyes, with horrid tusks, of hue like pure 
crystal, effulgent as a inyriarl of suns and emitting beams of fire, diflieult to behold, 
and capable of consuming the universe."- -Kurma Purina cpioted in Vans Kennedy's 
Ancient and Hindn Mythology, 448. 

Such’" holy am usemonts " as dancing — were the common employment of Siva iii 
his various appearances. The local Purimaa of the temples of .Chillnmbram and 
Madura are full of stories of this kind. An abstmet of the Madura Purina will be 
found in Taylor's Historical Manuscriida (Madras 183d} from which the following 
illustration is extracted “ Sixth Tiruvilliadel. After the marriage (Siva’s) the gods, 
risiis and others who were assemblcnl were about to be feasted, preparatory to 
which they all bathed in the Pottamani Tank, when certain of the risluVsaid “ unless 
we see the Hod dance, wc will not cat.” The tJoil. replied, " How can yon expect to 
see mo dance, whose form is that of the «eveii superior and seven inferior worlds, 
and whose members are the places most famous for their shrines and temples ? But 
as this place is chief of all, since you wish it, you shall see me dance.” Accordingly 
the God doheed in a silver temple, while the gods, rishts and the numerous othst 
attendants joined in cborbs and chanted his pniisas." 1. 69.— £d. 
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ornameat, henoe oalled Sdga-hundala : ia the lobe of the other a 
Urge diecua, or wheel, ia inaerted, after the fashion of some Malabar 
tribes, and as Bdddb a is sometimes seen : his forehead is bound b^ 
his hair, but it ia not well expressed in tlie engraving ; and it m 
gathered above his head in the .style called Jatd, having the 
goddess Ganoa in front, with two snakes twined round her nedc, 
and his hair towering overhead like a feather, or Uve-leaved fam, 
Over his right ear is a crescent, representing the god ChAmdsa 
(Ldnps) ; and over his left ear a female figure with joined palms, 
as if in the act of prayer, probably Chabdbi, (Luna, of whom 
more hereafter,) her leaning posture of adoration, and the pointed 
bent termination of her robe, giving her also a crescent-like 
form. Looking at the figure behind, we see the hair falling 
down the hack in five ringlets of nnequal length, surmount- 
ed by the five-leaved fan, the crescent, and the crescent-formed 
female; the Janava, crossing the left shoulder and right hip; the 
Damarn and lYimtlti, or tri-forked flame, in the back bands; the 
little bag under the arm ; and the prostrate Dnitifn. The pedestal 
of this statue does not correspond with its bulk and height; it 
seems indeed unfinished, as well as the Dai/j/u, ss if it were 
intended to be inserted in some firmer base. The fjguj’e being solid 
is very heavy. 

The image just described was brought from Malabar, found, I 
understand, in the neighbourhood of Chawghat, and, was given to 
me by the Hon. Mr. I)oncan, Governor of Bombay, who kindly 
thus enriched my collection at the heavy expense of his own. I 
must not forget to notice, that the figure has its left leg broken off 
at the knee, which the artist, who took its portrait for me, has 
very ably restored : this is the only addition to, or deviation from, 
tlie original, which is altogether as graceful and elegant as the 
piste re])rcsent8 it. 

As with the Hindutt a variety of natural objects are personified, 
so every' thing lovely or admirable, or at all striking, is consecrat- 
ed to, or symbolical of, one or otlier of their deities; and legends 
are not wanting to account for such application. 

The Jsfica is a shrub consecrated to Maha'dk'va: men and 
women of all classes ought to bathe, on a particular day, in some 
holy stream, especially the Brahmaputra, and drink water with 
buds of the Amka floating in it ; this shrub is planted near the 
temples of 8iva, and grows abundantly in Ceylon. Si'ta is said to 
have been confined in a grove of it while in captivity by Ra'vana : 
other relators say she was confined in a place, or house, called 
Asocavdn. 'J'he Afidra is a plant of the Ist order of the 8th class, 
of legnminous fructification, and bears flowers of exquisite beauty. 
Van RuBiinjc {Horf. Malab., Vol. V. tab. 59,) calls jt Aejogam. — 
See As. Res. Vol. III. p.p. 254. 277. 
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'fhe Vilva, otherwise called Malura, is also sacred to Maha'DC'va : 
he alone wears a chaplet of its flowers, and they are offered in 
sacrifice to no other deity ; and if a pious Hindu should see any of 
its flowers fallen on the ground, ho would remove them reverently 
to a temple of Maha'DB'Va. The Hindu poets call it Sriphul, the 
flower of Sri'. because it sprung, they say, from the milk of Sbi', 
the goddess of abundance ; who bestowed it on mankind at the 
reqaest of Iswara. Tlie fruit is warm, cathartic, of delicious taste 
and exquisite fragrance, and of valuable aperient and detersive 
qualities : the mucus of its seed is used as a cement. — See Aa. Rea. 
Vol. IT. p. 350. 

Siva, like Vishno, is myrionomous, and one of his titles is the 
god with a thousand names ; they are strung together in a sort of 
litiiny, as has been noticed in the preceding article. Siva’s thousand 
names are given at length in the Padina Purana, and the sixty- 
ninth chapter of the Siva Parana is allotted to their enumeration 

SrvA is also called Sri Vibopacsha, or the three-eyed god, This 
name of Sri Virupacsha is, however, differently translated by 
different Snnxkrii scholars. The earliest rcmlers it as above : an- 
other, “ with a disagreeable countenance:” a third, “the auspicious 
deity, with uneven eye.s and as the title is also given to an inferior 
deity, who is not fabled to have three eyes, (Niruta) 1 am disposed 
to think the latter interpretations are to be preferred. 

The second of Vishnu’s ten grand Avaturaa, or incarnations, 
was in the form of a tortoiae, anti hence called the Kurmacatdra ; 
the principal incident in which, as represented in Plat* XXV’. was 
churning the ocean with the mountain Maudara, the huge serpent 
Shesha serving as a rope to whirl the mountain round withal, and 
Vishnu, in the shape of a tortoise, sustained the vast load. The 
result was fourteen precious articles, called yams, or ('Chufurdd- 
aaratnaj* and one of the fourteen was poison, which is the only 
one that we at present have occasion to introduce. Among the 
Aratdraa. this of Kiirma will be duly noticed. 

“ To soften human ills dread Siva drank 

The poisonous flood that stain’d his azure neck." 

It might perhaps have been more in character, if the preserving 
power had averted from mankind the calamities incident to the 
production of this “ poisonous flood but the legend, which is very 
popular, gives the action to Maha'de’va : whence the epithet 
NHakantha, or blue-throated, is a name of Siva. With Saieaa it 


The popular enumeration of these geias is m follows ; hafcehmi the Goddess of 
Beaaty ; Dhanwantari, the physician of the rwIs j the apnanwee or nvmphs of Indra’s 
heaven ! Sura -, tlis Goddess of wine ; the moon ; the .Jewel worn'by Krishna ; the 
all bestowiuK tree; the Cow of abuiidaiicc; the Slcpharit of Indra ; hia Steed ■ 
the Bow and Chank of Vishnu.— Wilson’s Hindu Drama I 
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it now not an uncommon name, usually pronounced, as is that of 
the deity, Nilhant, or Neelhmt. We may hence perceive, that the 
destroying power is occasionally employed in acts of preservation, 
as we sometimes see Vishnd in his Avatdras assuming the form 
and character of the avenging deity. At the dose of the last article 
(Vishnu) a poetical reason is given for the azure throat of Siva, in 
the gallant effusion of Krishna, addressed to hia delightful Badha. 

Yisviswara, an epithet derived I apprehend from Viswa, all, and 
IswAiiA, Lord, is the name by which SivA is invoked at a beautiful 
and famous temple of that name in KAsi, or Benares ; and it is 
said in the Pvranas, that “ the Vedas and Sastraa all testify that 
VisviswAKA is the first of Devae, Kdai the first of cities, Ganga 
the first of rivers, and charity- the first of virtues.” 

Maha'de'Va’s vehicle, or Nandi, is a white bull, on which he is 
frequently seen riding. In his temples it is represented, sometimes 
of vast dimensions, couchant. It is very commonly met with in 
brass, Ac. with and without the other .symbols of 8iva. It is 
understood to be a personification of divine justice, which moves or 
conveys the avenging power of the Deity to the deserved punish- 
ment of mortals. Institutes of Mand, c. 8, v. 16. — ” The divine 
form of Justice is represented as Frisha, or a bull j and the gods 
consider him who violates justice as a Vrishala, or one who slays 
a bull.”* 

I have noticed in another place, that Brahma is not seen mounted 
on his Vahan as other deities are on theirs ; nor is it commonly 
given, in pictures or sculpture, to him, or to Saraswati, as a dis- 
tinguishing attribute. Except in the Elephanta cave, I do not 
recollect ever to have seen Brahma, or his Sakti, attended by the 
swan ; and there it is, in several compartments, seen very well 
embossed on the calyx of the lotos, on which Brahma is sitting : 
three or four of these animals are there })ortrayed as if swimming 
after one another. The figure in Plate VII. is taken from a little 
picture that I purchased at Poona : it is a very indifferently 
coloured representation of Saraswati, with her Vina, or lyre. She is 
four-handed : one holds her Vina, composed of two gourds ; another 
a roll of paper, perhaps a Veda ; a third the lotos ; and the fourth a 
cup. Her Vahan, or vehicle, is milk white, with long red legs and 
comb ; her Langi, or petticoat, is red ; the cheharjammah (saddle- 
cloth, if it may be so-called,) is green ; her coronet, the gourds, and 
cup, yellow ; the lotos red. But why I particularly notice this sub- 


* There sre two stories attached to Nandi, as the Yahana of Sira. Dharma-dera 
leein^ the destruction at Brahma, Vishnn and the rest of the gods, hit npon a derioa 
to aeoure perpetual existence for himaelf. He aasntned the form of a bull and prat- 
ed to be accepted as the rehioie of Siva. His request was granted and his end 
obtained. (See Saiva Bamaya Vindvidei Q, 126.) In the Tim avatara Sarnka 
of the Amnaohala Purina (verse 70) Nandi is spoken of aa an inoamatioii of 
Vishnn,— -JPd, 
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ject is, that, instead of a swan or goose, which bird is now generally 
understood to be meant by the Sanur.rit name Hanasa, she is riding 
a bird which resembles that commonly called . in India, Bhagala, 
The Bhagala, sometimes called bv the English, Paddy bird, from its 
frequenting wet rice fields, is in appearance and habits like our 
heron, and being of a semi-eqnatic nature is not an inapt type of 
Bribma : who, although he represents earth or matter, partakes 
also, in some little degree, of the aqueous element, in ns far as he, 
by a commonly received legend, sprang out of the sea from the 
navel of Vishnu, and floated on the aquatic lotos. 

The classical mode of spelling the Vdhan of Brahha, in Sanscrit, 
is Hanasa : it is commonly pronounced Hansa, or Hans, or rather 
with a strong nasal, Hahns ; sometimes Hohnsy ; and this latter 
word is precisely the name that in Suffolk, and perhaps in other 
parts of England, is commonly given to the heron, that Saraswati 
rides on, 

I will in this place mention what other animals are B]ipropriated 
as vehicles to Hindu mythological personages. The swan, eagle, 
and bull, have been noticed as appertaining respectively to Brahma, 
VisHtfu, and Siva, and severally denominated Hanasa, Garnda, 
and Nandi. Gane’sa, eldest son of Maha'de'VA and Fabvati, the 
elephant-headed god of prudence and policy, rides h rat, supposed 
to be a very sagacious animal. (Plate XXII ) Kabtikbya, their 
second son,, the generalissimo of the celestial armies, is seen mounted 
on a peacock. Indr a, the powerful regent of the firmament, the 
JupiTKR Pluvius of the Hindus, rides the elephant Iravati, sym- 
bolical of might. Varona, genius of the waters, bestrides an 
alligator ; Ganqa, the prime goddess of rivers, as a fish ; Ka'ma, the 
god of love, is carried by a lory, or parrot ; AoNi, god of fire, by an 
ardent ram. 

The Saktis or energies of these deities have the Vehicles of their 
respective lords : Bhavatji is, however, oftener seen on a lion or 
tiger than on the bull, the Nandi of her spouse. Avatnras of 
deities ride a bull, horse, &c. as will be noticed when our several 
plates, representing them, be described. 

Plate IX. represents Maha'pewa in his character of Pancha- 
MUKi, or fivi'-fared. Brahma formerly had five faces, as is 
elsewhere noticed ; and the Saivas gift their deity with all the 
distinctions of the other powers : here we see him faced like 
nnoiont Brahma. Before him Is his wife suckling their infant 
Gank’ba. a musician, perhaps Na'rrua, is playing on the Vina 
before Maha'db'va, and behind him is an attendant fanning him 
with the Ckawrifi. 

Of the sons of Maha'pwva and Pabvati, Ganr'sa and KARTirRTA 
are by far the most renowned. Their names, and some particulars 
relating to them, have already been introduced, and they will 
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hereafter be more partioalarly made known to the reader; and 
some notice will be taken of Bhaikava and Vi'sa Bhadua, two 
other reputed sons of Maha'oe'ta. 

We will now recur to Plate IX. and conclude what remains to 
be said thereon, and then describe the rest of the plates allotted 
more peculiarly to the illustration of this principal subject of our 
work. Plate IX. is taken from two coloured drawings in my 
possession.* It exhibits Maha'de'va Panchamthki, (jive-faced,) 
ten-handed, seated in an expanded red lotos on a tiger’s skin. When 
his hair is done up in the style of this picture he is called Dhokjata 
in which style it is also worn by penitents called Yogi, or Saniyaei, 
and other adherents of Siva, one of whom is represented in the 
plate, and has in the original a red mark down bis forehead. Maha'- 
de'va is white with dusky yellowish hair. Pakvati, Gane'sa, 
Kaettketa, the musician, and attendant, are of the same copper 
colour. Siva's clothing is blue : Pakvati’s sari (the robe that in 
the most elegant folds forms petticoat, cloak and veal,) is red ; her 
chuli (short ligltt shift with sleeves- half way to the elbow) is in 
green, Kabtikeya’s and the musician’s clothing is yellow ; GIane'sa 
is naked. 

The subject of Plate X. is from an uncommonly well cast image in 
bronze, representing Maha'de'va with Pakvati on his knee, in the 
same style that we have before described Lakshmi Nakatan. This 
is called Maha'de'va Pabvati, and she, like Laeshmi, is nut of 
proportionate size to her divine partner. The pendent heads on his 
collar, (Mundamdla,) the style in which the hair is neatly braided 
and bound up, with Ganoa peeping out of it, distinguishes this 
subject from those similar of the other deity and his beneficent 
spouse. One of Siva’s left hand.s holds Pahvati to his side, and 
one of her’s embraces his loins, the other is empty. His superior 
right hand has a sort of battle-axe, called Parasha, the other is 
empty : a left hand held something, which is broken off where he 
grasped it ; what is left may be fancied the stem of a lotos.t 

This subject was given to me by a much valued friend, a Poona 
Brahman ; and it may be worthy of remark, that, of the several 
similar presents made to me by my friends of the tribe of Brahman, 


* Where it is not otherwise mentioneii, the render will please to understand the 
■nhject adverted to as belonEing to the author. 

t What is here supposed to be a lotos is probably a boar's tusk, althonj^h that 
ornament is generally placed in the necklace of Siva, and not in hie hand. The fol. 
lowing is the tradition. A certain Asura named Hiraniaksha by repeated penances 
obtained miraculous powers from Brahtna, and went about ravaging the earth. 
Vishnu became incarnate as a boar, slow him, and became intoxicated. The gods 
besought in this now trouble, the help of the Lord of Kailksa, who in mercy sent 
Snbramanya for their deliverance. He went, wounded the head of the boar 
with his spear, crushed it, tore the tusk from it, and brought it to bis divine 

K t, who srer afterwards wore it as an ornament. Saiva Samaya YwAvidei, 

-Ed. 
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not one subject is perfect — ^in some particular, sometimes trifling, 
there is a defect, or fracture. 'J'he figure lifts off from the jmdestal, 
and just above its insertion there is on each side a loop, or eyelet, 
as if to receive a string to fasten the image on to something. When 
it was given to me it had indeed no pedestal ; at my request my 
friend the Brahman had the deficiency supplied, getting one cast 
for it in Bamhuij. The subject is nearly ten inches high, and ivell 
proportioned, as may bo inferred from the plate, which is not at all 
neater, or more elegant than the original. 

The painting or drawing from which Plate VII. is engraved is, 
I think, the most beautiful and highest finished thing 1 ever saw. 
I purchased it at Foona for forty rupees (five pounds), but for some 
time the seller demanded a hundred (twelve guineas) for it. 
Although no larger than the plate, the quantity of work must 
necessarily have occupied a very considerable time, and its excel- 
lence indicates the exertion of consummate skill. I was desirous of 
having the picture exactly copied, in every respect of colouring, &c. 
like the original, but I was assured that it could not be done in 
England ; and that even an approximation to its style of finishing, 
which could he attained only by very superior hands, would require 
a long period of time, and of course be attended with a heavy 
expense. 

I will attempt to give the reader some idea of its beauties and 
finishing, but to he fully understood it must be seen. 

Maha'de'va is of delicate blue colour, as if rubbed over with fine 
wood ashes, with faint lines of yellow on his arms, breast, and 
forehead : his hair is of a brownish yellow, bound very neatly 
round his head, decorated with braids intertwined of black and gold. 
Sij'shna'oa witli many mouths convolves several times round the 
crown of his head, his scaly back tinted azure, and his belly white : 
his scales and folds are so minute as not to be' discerned without 
maguilying glasses. The crescent in Siva’s forehead is of silver 
leaf. The snakes in his ears and round his wrists aro of gold, tinged 
with crimsou : his rosary, a close and a pendent necklace, Pakvati’s 
wrist and other ornaments, the glories round both their heads 
are also of liquid shining gold. The snake round his neck has a 
dark brown back, spotted black, and a white belly ; its folds, and 
scales surprisingly minute and delicate ; those forming hazuhands 
above bis eflwws Lave gold bellies and crimson backs, finished in a 
similar style. The oruiunent just above the snake on the right arm 
is composed of a large central emerald and two small rubies ; and 
they are exactly represented either by tbin laviinn- of those gems, 
or by coloured glass, or some highly polished substance. Pakvati’b 
hazubaudu aro the same : her pendent crossed chaplet is of large 
pearls embossed, and square emeralds; and her neck, arms, wrists, 
ancles, ears, and forehead, are similarly decorated : the 'ring on his 
finger is a ruby ; her’s are rubies and emeralds : through her veil 
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of flowered gold net, thrown back off her forehead, her fine black 
hair is skilfully shown : her Langi is of rich flowered gold brocade : 
her Chuli is yellow, delicately embroidered at the termination of 
its sleeves on her well turned arms. The divine pair sit on a 
tier's skin, spread on a crimson velvet carpet ; and the large 
pillow against which they lean is of the same ; and both are em- 
broidered in gold with flowers and birds most delicately ; the ends 
of the pillow are of yellow velvet with a border of green, terminated 
with gold tassels. The Prabha, or glory, encircling their heads is 
of shining gold, and a golden blaze of light is darting through dark 
clouds above : the remainder of the back-ground is black. The 
falling collar of skulls, and the cow, through whose mouth the 
Oanga flows from Siva’s hair, are white. But I am making my 
description tiresome, as the reader has not, as I have, the beauties 
of the original before him ; and the plate, elegant as it is, can con- 
vey but a very inadequate idea of them. I shall, therefore, farther 
notice only the golden hand-and-spouted vessel ; the circle near it, 
which in the picture is blue, of the same tint as Siva's skin, and 
what it is meant for I know not. The jet black elephant’s skin 
over his loins and thighs is not often seen with this deity ; but I 
have met with another picture or two where he is girded similarly : 
the trunk winds round his left leg, bent under him. Red hud blue 
lotoses float on the Ganga, and the flowers beliind the deities are 
delicately tinted. 

We must not however omit to notice the golden goblet in the 
left hand of Parva'ii, with which she sup})lie.s her spouse with 
draughts of Amrita, or Arnbroda, the beverage of immortals, lu 
the original, Maha'dk'va looks on 1’akvati in a more impassioned 
manner than in the plate ; Ins eyes are more shut and languishing ; 
and he leans towards her, and looks as if already more than half 
intoxicated either with Amrita or with love : her hands and feet 
are dyed red, in imitation of the custom of maidens when be- 
trothed ; hence poets fancy the hand to blush in modest contempla- 
tion of the promised favour in bestowing it, and they call it 
the crimson of consent. I’ahvati’s heavenly hand reveals this 
bashful tint ; for “ the reluctant sweet delay,” sung by the eloquent 
and plaintive Jones, is on her part but of transient duration. 
But we must proceed to other and less attractive topics ; nor 
attempt to paint or sing in “ what tremendous strains im- 
mortals woo.” 

Peate XI. is from a large coloured picture representing the same 
divine pair, attended by others of the immortal host. Maha'dk'va 
is represented in his terrestrial paradise, Kailusa, situated on the 
summit of one of the numerous peaks of the wonderful and mysti- 
cal mountain M<'ru, which may be called the Olymj^us of the 
Hindus. The picture is well done, in a style not usually met 
with. 1 imagine it to have been painted in a very northern ooan> 
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try ; or Kcufhmir perhaps : the two female attendants behind 

llaHA'DB'vA are of brown complexion, and not in features like the 
delineations of southern artiste. All the other persons in this picture 
have the same copper colour except Vishnu, who is straddling 
on the shoulders of the green-winged Gakuda in a bright blue 
skin, with a yellow pitiiviher, holding the Chanh, Chakra, and 
Ghadha : for one of which, however, the Chnnk, which is conspi- 
cuous enough, my artists have unaccountably substituted a lotos : 
they have also transformed the tree Auuca, which in the original 
overspreads, aud distils milky streams on Maha'ob'va, into a plan- 
tain tree, of whose long broad leaves our engraving exhibits a very 
good representation. 

Maha'de'va has a blue, throat, hence named Nilakantha, and, 
in the position before described, leans on his Saniyad'g crooked 
staff, with half closed eyes, musing and listening to the divine 
minstrelsy of the six Ghanddvaa, playing and singing before him. 
They are also called Apgartwa, and Devavguna. The names of 
three of these celestial choristers I find marked on the margin of 
the picture j viz. Rhbmba, Urvasi, and Tilctamma : the first and 
last of whom, and perhaps the other also, are celebrated for their 
beauty in the amatory effusions of the Hindu poets, the first, is, 
indeed, a name of their popular Venus. The band is composed of a 
tambarine (tamma) ; cymbals, or castanets, {tala) not visible, being 
behind the person of the tamma player ; a vina, or lute ; and a 
garanga, played with a bow like a violin. The other two females 
hold a fan of feathers {pankha,) and a chawrie of peacock’s feathers, 
similar to that borne by one of the female attendants before 
noticed, behind Maha'de'va. 

The garanga that the damsel is tuning is an instrument of great 
compass and sweetness in skilful hands ; it has sometimes more 
than one metallic string : the vma is also a sweet soft instrument, 
sometimes composed of a gourd, sometimes of two, one at each end. 
I have listened with great pleasure to one at Pooua belonging to 
the band of a friend, a celebrated and respectable lady, of very 
extraordinary dimensions and powers : this gourd was of unrivalled 
magnitude, save one in the orchestra of his Highness Asur at 
Dowla, N avail Vazir of Oude, and was valued at ten thousand 
rupees (1620Z.). 

With a due degree of shame and self-abasement I confess it, but 
I have been more affected with delicious sensations, resulting from 
the simple melody, of a Viva or a Saranga, delicately accompanied, 
that I can bring myself to feel from the elaborate concord of sweet 
Bounds elicited from an Itulian orchestra, with its complicated 
fashionable vocal accompaniments. With Indian music the auditor 
is never in the smallest degree surprised j it has nothing brilliant 
or wonderful ; he knows not why, but he feels enraptured ; his 
heart is filled, and his eyes are suffused. 2fow, with the astonish* 
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ing intricacies of Italian or fashionable muBic, one (I speak of an 
unsophiaticated Goth) is apt to be all wonder and amazement, to 
the exclusion of other and better, and more delectable emotions. 

I have had opportunities of listening also to the music of Malaya 
and China. Moat of their wind inatrnments, like those of hither 
India and Persia, are indeed barbarons ; but in favor of those of the 
Malaj’s and Chinese there are some exceptions, one or two of their 
wind instruments are very soft and harmonious. Malay music is, 
indeed, proverbially sweet ; so is the language. How happens it, 
that the promontoiy of Malaya in the Indian ocean, like that of 
Italy in the Mediterranean is distinguished by its fine climate, soft 
language, sweet music, and treacherous inhabitants ? 

But, begging the reader’s pardon for this digression, we will finish 
our notice of Pi.atr XI. Vishnu has heen noticed bestriding the 
shoulders of his Vdhan, GAiitiOA ; Brahha, four-handed, holding a 
book is near liiin ; both in yellow dresses. Behind SrvA are his sons, 
(rANf sA and Kabtiitkya, the former dutifully whi.sking a OhaTnara 
over his parent ; the latter, six-headed, with joined yjalms, reverently 
attending him : both sons in a yellow dress, with broad scarfs 
(diipati) thrown over their shoulders; one rod, the other green. Two 
bearded Brahmiufi are seen behind Ganb'sa ; one bearing, perhaps 
by way of penance, a jagged staff, on which a he.avy chain is some- 
times suspended, and seen in the hands of pious pilgrims of the 
present day ; or it may be the finger-board of a lyre in the hands 
of Nakkua. Maha'i>i5'va’« hair, frotital marks, snake ornaments, 
Trindla, &c., are n.s before described ; and Ganoa, falling from his 
hair, issues through the cow’s mouth (Gomuki), expanding to a 
river, in which stands Nandiketticara ready caparisoned with 
housings of crimson and yellow, and golden bolls and cords round 
his neck. 

Pauvati, and her Lord, have green glories encircling their 
heads, radiated with gold ; and Su'kya (the Snn) is seen just rising 
with his goi'geous face over the eastern .summit of Merit. To addfresh 
splendour to this congress of divinities, Parvati seems seated on an 
elephant’s skin, and is presenting to her thoughtful spouse a golden 
goblet of ambrosia ( Amrita). She is very handsome, and elegantly 
attired ; her long black tresses flow luxuriantly down her back, 
and are seen through the fine texture of her drapery. Some 
straggling lovely curls play, in the original, over her shoulders, that 
would not have been overlooked by the keen and ardent eye of a 
tropical yioet, though they have escaped the cold hand of our 
liy})erborean artists. 

In Pi.ATE XII. a pious female is represented propitiating Maha'- 
uk'va, in bis generative character, indicated by the Tjin.ga, inserted 
in its appropriated recepfaicle, tho Argha, or Ythii, mysterious 
types of nafure that must, in a future page, come particularly into 
discussion. The devout female may be imagined as invoking the 
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deities typified by their symbols, for the blessing of fruitfulness, 
its reverse being deprecated by both sexes as the most afflicting 
visitation of divine displeasure. Wo shall show hereafter that 
certain ceremonies, called Srtulka, to be perfoi-med by the offspring 
of defunct parents, are essential to the repose of a departed soul. 

The picture from which Plate XII. is engraved is very delicately 
executed ; the female is younger, handsomer, and more feminine, 
than in the plate, and is very elegantly dressed and decorated. She 
is performing the ceremon}" called TAnga pt'ija ; and I shall describe 
the implements seen in the plate, and some other points connected 
with the subject ; premising that the terms I use may not, perhaps, 
be in the classical SnnskrH, as I learned them from a Poona 
Brahman, who, although a good scholar, may have answered my 
inquiries in a more popular language. Some of the terms, indeed, 
are current in spoken dialects of India, but may possibly^ be of 
Santtkrit origin. 

1'he d\.unestvc temple, in which the symbol is placed, is called, 
as temples generally »re. l>evalya from. 7)crn, n dnfy, .ind Alya 
a house : literally a /omse <>/ The English and other people 
call it Pagoda, a word unknown in India bey'oud the reach of Euro- 
pean colloquial instruction. 'Phe dome of the temple is white, its 
lines gold, and it is .surmounted by a gold spire, called Sigra : 
when temples, or other things, have a conical or pine apple-shaped 
termination, such ornament is called Kailasa. The exterior of the 
temple is white, its interior ash colored, like its patron deity. I’he 
lAnga and Argha are of black stone, with gilt edges ; tlie Linga 
(the upright conical stone), which has mystical orange-colored 
lines traced on it, is crowned with encircled folds of Vllva flower.s ; 
and a chaplet of three strings of them, white, with yellow buds 
at regular distances, hangs pendent from the top of the Zringa, 
falling towards the termination or spout of the Argha. In a former 

E it is noticed that the Vilva is a shrub consecrated to 
a'dk'va, who alone wears a chaplet of its flowers, which 
are offered in sacrifice to no other deity. The other shrub 
mentioned in the same page, the Asoca, is in the picture over- 
shadowing the temple and l>eing prettily colored forms a good back- 
ground, in which some beautiful flowers behind the suppliant is 
a delicate finish. 

Five lighted lamps (panchavatti) are used in piija to Siva, as 
seen in the plate ; sometimes one lamp, with five wicks ; the lamp 
with a handle to it is called duvatti ; of this description I have 
several in brass, some also borne by women, elephants, &c., in a 
style not inelegant. 'I'he spouted vessel bolds lustral water; a cap 
beside it is for ghee, (clarified butter,) for feeding the lamps ; the 
other cup is for water, with which to sprinkle the flowers and lAnga. 
The bell beyond the four lighted lamps, is essential in holy cere- 
monies, and is rung at certain times to scare away evil spirits, which 
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waa probably the origin of their adoption in the West. Bells are 
maoh used in and about Hinda temples, but were rejected by 
the Mahomedans by order of their prophet, who deemed them relics 
of superstition. Those used by the Hindus, differ in ma^e, accord- 
ing to the deity in whose honor puja is performed : I have several 
with Hanuman on the handle, denoting it to be peculiarly proper 
for the sect of Bamanuj, who exclusively adore Vishno, or his 
Sakti, IjAKSHUi, separately or conjointly, in the Avatdra of Ra'ma 
Chandba and Sita. 

Of Plats XII. there yet remains the pious damsel to be described. 
She sits on an embroidered carpet, called A'sana : her right hand 
is in a bag of gold brocade, the bag is called Oumuki ; and 
her hand is supposed to hold a rosary of round beads, (.M41a,) 
containing in number 108, exclusive of connecting beads, different- 
ly shaped ; her attention is abstractedly fixed on the deity, assisted 
by the rosary, in the mode noticed in a former page. Her langi 
is yellow, (pitamber) : a very fine sprigged mushn robe edged 
with gold, thrown over her person, reveals all its attractive points 
and contour ; the robe is called uhavantra, through which her 
ChuU, with its worked flowered border, and Batuhand and other 
ornaments, are seen. Her ears, neck, wrists, arms and ankles are 
profusely adorned with jewels. Saivite marks are drawn upon her 
forehead and neck. 

It is not intended to describe with such painful minuteness the 
originals of many more of our engravings : some few of early 
occurrence it was deemed best to explain particularly that, when 
occasion should require, reference could be made direct to an 
already printed page. 

Being about to close the account of the three personified pouiert 
of the Almighty, the reader is referred to P 1 .XT 1 : XIII. where, 
they are represented together, with their Saktis beside them. 
Fig. I, Vishnu and Lakshmi, 2, Maha'dk'va and Paevati ; 
3, Brahma and Sarabwati. Having already explained, perhaps 
too minutely, the attributes, <fcc. severally exhibited by these 
deities, I shall here tax my reader's patience but triflingly. The 
plate is engraved from pictures : Vishnu holds the Chakra, 
and a lotos flower, Pedma, and is of a dark blue color. Siva is, as 
usual, white, holding Vishnu’s emblem, the Chunk, and his own, 
the antelope, called, in his hands, Mrigu ; Brahma, a Veda in two 
of his hands ; he and the three ladies are copper-colored Siva’s 
necklace is of skulls, the others of flowers, Ac. The two are seated 
on a tiger’s skin : Vishnu and Bbabha have the lotos by way of 
carpet ; Siva has none. 
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(H<w far ia the god deacribed in tbn preceding page* acknow- 
ledged in the V4da8 ? How has the doctrine conoerning him been 
developed f These are inquiries which naturally arise in the mind 
upon a pemmi of the statements contained in the text. This sub- 
TMt is treated of at full length in the Fourth Volume of Muir's 
Sanscrit Texts, and to that work I am indebted for the following 
information. 

The characters ascribed to Kndra in the hymns of the Rig Veda 
are most heterogeneous and frequently indefinite. This god is 
described as wise, bountiful and powerful ; as the strongest and 
most glorious of beings ; as lord of this world, possessed of divine 
power ; as unsurpassed in might ; as the father of the world ; as 
cognisant of the doings of men and gods ; as self-dependent and as 
deriving his renown from himself ; as the lord of heroes, of songs 
and sacrifices ; brilliant as the sun and as gold ; multiform, fierce, 
arrayed in golden ornaments ; youthful ; terrible as a wild beast ; 
destructive. He is once identified with Agni ; he Is described as 
seated on a chariot ; as wielding the thunderbolt ; as armed with 
a bow and arrows ; his shafts are discharged from the sky and 
traverse the earth. He ia called the slayer of men; his anger, ill- 
will, and destructive shafts are deprecated ; but he is also repre- 
sented as benevolent ; as mild and easily invoked, beneficent, 
gracious ; as the cause or condition of health and prosperity to 
man and beast. He is frequently described as the possessor of 
healing remedies, and is once characterized as the greatest -of 
physicians. 

It appears that in these passages Rudra has no very clearly 
defined function, as an agent in producing the great phenomena of 
the physical world. The numerous vague epithets applied to him, 
would not suffice to fix the particular sphere of his operation, or 
even to define his personality, as most of them are equally applied to 
otlieir deities. Professor Weber reckons this character to have risen 
from the blending of the two terrible deities of storm and fire. 
Professor Whitney, after stating views similar to those of Weber 
says that Siva is a god unknown to the Vedas ; his name is a 
word of not nnfrequent occurrence in the hymns ; but means sim- 
ply propitious, and not even in the Atharva is it the epithet of a 
peculiar-divinity.” Yet there is a side of the Vedic tlesci iptions 
of Rudra by which he is connected with the more modern Siva. 
“ Though he is frequently supplicated to bestow prosperity, and 
though he is constantly addressed as the possessor of healing 
remedies, he is particularly regarded as a malevolent deity, whose 
destructive shafts, the source of disease and death to man and beast, 
the worshipper strives by his intreaties to avert. It will be 
apparent that the elder Rndra, though different in many respects 
from the later Mah&d^va is yet like him a terrible and destructive 
deity In the texts cited from the Yajnr V eda, the Atbarva V eda » 
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and the BrAhmanas — ^these characteristics are stated in terms of 
increasing force, and by them we are brought down to the period 
of the great Epic poems. 

“ Between the texts which I have cited from the Brihmanas 
relative to Budra and the earliest descriptions of the same deity 
which we discover in the Epic poems, a wide chasm intervenes, 
which, as far as I am aware, no ^nnine ancient materials exist 
(for the Upanishads are of nncertain date) for bridging over. The 
Budra of the MahABhiratais not indeed very different in his general 
character from the God of the same name, who is portrayed in the 
Satarindi-iya ; but in the later literature Ids importance is im- 
mensely increased, his attributes are more clearly defined and the 
conceptions entertained of his person are rendered more distinct by 
the addition of various additional features and illustrated by 
numerous legends. Instead of remaining a subordinate deity, as 
he was in the Vedic era, Budra has thrown Agni, Varuna, Sfira 
Vayu, and Mitra completely into the shade, and although indra 
still occupies a piuminent place in the Epic legends, he has sunk 
down into a subordinate position, and is quite unable to compete in 
power and dignity with Budra, who together with Vishnu, now 
engrosses the almost exclusive worship of the Brahmanical 
world.”* — Ed.) 


Mair’* Sanscrit Texts, IV. 262- 372. 
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With the early investigators of Hindu mythology the character 
of Nakatana must have been the source of considerable embarrass- 
ment ; nor is it yet entirely cleared from contradiction and 
obscurity : the latter, perhaps, necessarily attendant on a subject 
so little within the scope of research, and on which contradictory 
information will be given, according to the religious opinions or 
sect of the informant. 

If enquiry be made of a Vawhnavq, or one of the exclusive 
adorers of Visunc, he will not fail of exalting the object of his own 
adoration to the throne of the One only Almighty Being ; and with 
that view will call him Nabayama, although in fact such name is 
not strictly applicable to that being, but to his spirit, if such 
a personification can be conceived. The Chcidast’has, a branch of 
the Vaighnavat, will similarly exalt Krishna, the exclusive object 
of their adoration ; and in other passages we are scarcely able to 
distinguish the persons of Nabayana and Bhahma. It is only, 
tlierefore, from their own books that, in this instance particularly, 
any authentic information can be obtained of the Hindu doctrines, 
and even then, we must keep in mind the probable sectarian bias 
of both compiler and commentator. Without the valuable matter 
in the Asiatic Ricsbabchks, and other works of recent date, drawn 
from books of sacred authority, 1 should have found myself greatly 
at a loss in attempting an account of the character under our notice : 
my own verbal inquiries were always attended with perplexity and 
contradiction, and their results were consequently unsatisfactory. 

Sir WiLi.iAM Jones has addressed a hymn to this deity j* and 
in the argument prefixed says, “ that a complete introduction 
to it would be no less than a full comment on the Vedae and 
VurnnoH of the Hindus, the remains of Egyptian and Persian 
theology, and the tenets of the Ionic and Italic Schools : but 
this is not the place for so vast a disquisition. It will be sufficient 
here to notice, that the inextricable difficulties attending the 
vulgar notion of material substances, concerning which 
" Wc know this only, that wo nothing know,” 


At, Hit. Vol. 1. and Works, VoL XIII. 
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induced many of the trisest among the ancients, and some of the 
most intelligent among the moderns, to believe that the whole 
oration wa>e rather an energy than a work, by which the infinite 
Being, who is present at all times in all places, exhibits to the 
minds of his creatures a set of perceptions like a wonderful picture, 
or piece of music, always varied, yet always uniform ; so that all 
bodies and their qualities exist, indeed, to every wise and useful 
purpose, but exist only as they are perceived : a theory no less 
pious than sublime, and as different from any principle of atheism 
as the brightest sunshine differs from the blackest night. This 
illueive operation, of the Deity the Hindu philosophers call Ma/ya 
or Deception.* 

In the first stanza of the hymn are represented the sublimest 
attributes of the tiupreme Being, and the three forms in which they 
most clearly appear to us — Power, Wisdom, aud Goodness ; or, in 
the language of Orphkos and his disciples. Love. The second 
stanza comprises the Indian and Egyptian doctrines of the Divine 
Essence, and archetypal ideas. The third and fourth are taken from 
the Institutes of Mamu, and the eighteenth Parana, entitled Hri 
Bhdgavat. From Bbahh, or the Great Being, in the neuter 
gender, is formed Bkahha, in the masculine; and the second 
word is appropriated to the creative power of the Divinity. 

The spirit of Gro<i, called Nabatama, or moving on the water, has 
a multiplicity of other epithets in Sanscrit ; the principal of which 
are introduced expressly, or by allusion, in the fifth stanza of the 
hymn. The sixth ascribes the perception of secondary qualities by 
our senses to the immediate infiuence of MdyA ; and the seventh 
imputes to her operations the primary qualities of extension and 
solidity. 


“ Hail, Belt’.existent, iu celestial speech, 

Nabayan ; from thy wat’ry cradle nam'd. — 

Or Vb'nama'ia ; 

Or high Pita'mbeb.” 

Hymn, r. 5, 


* The origin of creation is also imputed in the Vedaa to the rise of will or dedra 
In the Supreme. ‘ He wished, 1 may become manifold, I may create Dreatnreii.’ The 
Bhagai-ata expresses the same doctrine. ' The Supreme Being was before all thmga 
Slene, the soul and lord of spiritual substance ; in oonsequenoe of his own will he is 
secondarily defined as if of various minds.' This will, however, in the mysticism of the 
BhUgavata is penonitied as Maya ; ‘ She (that deaire) waa the energy dt the 
Supreme, who was contemplating (the uncreated world) ; and by her, whose name is 
MAys, the Lord made the nnlverse.’ This which was at fint a mere poetioal persohifl- 
cation of the Divine Will, came, in such works as the BhAgavata to denote a female 
divinity, co-equal and co-etei-nal with the firat Cause. It may be doubted if the 
Vedas anthoriEe such a mystification and no very decided vestige of it occurs in the 
Vishnu Putina. Wilson's Vishnu PurAna, 21, note. Mr. Colebroke, in hit Essays, 
speaks of the Vedas as tending towards materialism in their theory of Creation, and 
asserte the explanation of MAya or illusion to hare been an t^tbrt bought. See 
■Wilson’s Esuq's, II. W.—Ed. 
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Ina . of Mahu, c. 1. r. 10. — “ The waters are called Nora , because 
they were the first production of Naea, or the Sjjirit of God ; and 
since they were his first ayana , or place of motion, he is thence 
named Nabayana, or moving on the waters."* 

It is commonly understood, in the pictures where Buahha is 
seen seated on a lotos issuing from the navel of a figure recumbent 
on a vast many-headed serpent, that such figure is Vishnd ; but he 
ought, perhaps, as hath been before stated, to be rather considered 
as Nabayana, or Vishnd under that name, given him by the 
VaUhnttvaa . 

Lakshhi, as well as Bhava'ni, is considered as the queen of 
beauty ; and, indeed, like other deities, their characters will be 
found to melt into each other. Being commonly seen with a 
Kamala or lotos, the emblem of female beauty, in her hand, she is 
called Kamala : the word is by some — by 8iT W. Jonks indeed, 
in his earlier lucubrations on Hindn mythology, spelled Kernel. 
In his profound and spirited hymn to Nabayana, which every 
inquirer into this subject would do well to consult with attention, 
that deity, a personification of the spirit of Bbahm, as " he 
heavenly pensive on the lotos lay," said to Brahma, " Go; bid all 
worlds exist !" and the lotos is thus apostrophized. — 

“ Hail, primal blossom 1 hail, empyreal gem ! 

Kevifl, or Pfdma, or wliate’er high name 
Deligtit thee ; say, that four-formed (rodheail came, 

Witli graceful stole, and beamy diadem. 

Forth from thy verdant etcm ? — 

Full-gifted Brahma.” V. 4.— (See pi.atk 7.) 

But Brahma himself is sometimes considered as Narayaka. 
Mr. CoLRBROKE, in his most valuable Essay on the Vedas, fAs. Res. 
Vol. VIII.) adverts to the 30th and 3 let chapters of the White 
Yajush, fYajur Veda,) as " relating to the I'uriishamed’ha, a type 
of the allegorical immolation of Nabayana, or of Brahma in that 
character.” — P. 378 ; note. And in a note in the next page, allud- 


• • Now though there can be little doubt that thia tradition is in substance the same 
W that of Ueneais, the language of the translation is perhaps more scriptural than is 
quite warranted. The waters, it is said in the test of Mann, were the progeny of 
Mara which Kallska Bhatta explains * ParamntmA, the Supreme Soul that is, they 
were the first productions of God in creation. A'yana instead of ‘ place of motion ’ is 
explained by A'sraya • jilaoe <rf abiding.’ Narayana means therefore ; ‘ he whose 
place of abiding was the deep.’ The Bhagavata has evidently attempted to explain 
the ancient text; ‘when the emlxjdied God in the beginning divided the mundane 
egg and issued forth, then, requiring an abiding place, he created tlie waters j the 
pure created the pure, in them, hia own created, ho alaMle for a thousand yearn 
and thmee rwived the name of Narayana ; the waters being the protluct of the 
embodied Deity,' c., they were the product of Nara, or Vishnu as tho first male or 
Finft am! were therefore termed Warns and from their being his A^avn or Sfhdva, 
Ub ' abiding place,’ comes bit qjitbet of Narayana.— Wilton’s Vishnu Purina, 27, 
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ing to the faboloas origin of the Vedtu, a commentator is said to 
have had “ recourse to the renovations of the universe. ‘ In one 
Kalpa the Vedas proceeded from fire, air, and the sun ; in another 
from Brabu^, at his allegorical immolation.’ ” Again in p. 430, 
437 , the allegorical immolation of Nabaya?ja ” occurs : and the 
epithet Nabayana Pobusha in p, 431. 

The Purushauted'ha means the sacrifice or immolation of 
PuBOSHA. “ Pobusha means the primeval man, or primeval 

E erson.” — Colbbrokk, As. Ees. Vol. VIII. p. 470, 471. The 
ymn or verses, called Purusha, will be referred to in other parts 
of this work 5 and being of a very curious nature, I give them here 
from the seventh volume of the As. Res. p. 2.51. The hymn is 
recited among the ceremonies of the Sradha, or oblations in honor 
of deceased ancestors, followed by the music of flageolets, lutes, 
&e. and will sen'c as a farther interesting in.stance of the constant 
recurrence of mythological allusions in every thing said or done 
through the mediation of the Brahmans. 

"1. The emboiHed spirit which hath a thousand heads, a thou- 
sand eyes, a thousand feet, stands in the human breast, while he 
totally pervades the earth. — “ 2. That being is this universe, and 
all that has been, or will be ; he is that which grows by nourish- 
ment; and he is the distributor of immortality. — "3, .Such is his 
greatness ; and therefore is he the most excellent embodied spirit ; 
the elements of the universe are one portion of him ; and three 
portions of him are immortality in heaven. — "4. That three-fold 
being rose above this world ; and the single poi-tion of him that 
remained in this universe, consists of what does, and what 
does not, taste the reward of good and bad actions : again he 
pervaded the universe . — “ 5. From him sprung Vika'j, from whom 
the first man was produced ; and he being successively reproduced, 
peopled the earth.' — “ 6. From that single portion, surnamed the uni- 
versal sacrifice, was the holy oblation of butter and curds produced ; 
and this did frame all cattle, wild or domestic, which are governed 
by instinct. — “ 7. From that universal sacrifice were produced the 
strains of the Rik and Sama : from'him the sacred metres sprung : 
from him did the Yajnr proceed. — “ 8. Prom him were produced 
horses, and all beasts that have two row.s of teeth : from him sprung 
cows, goats, and sheep. — “ 9. Him the gods, the demi-gods named 
Sad’hya, and the holy sages, immolated as a victim on sacred grass 
and thus performed a solemn act of religion. — “ 10. Into how 
many portions did they divide this l>eing whom they immolated ? 
What did his mouth become J" Whftt are his arms, his thighs, and 
his feet, now called ? — “ 11. His month became a priest ; bis arm 
was made a soldier ; his thigh was transformed into a husband- 
man : from his feet sprung the .sendle man. — “ 12. The moon was 

E rodnced from Ins mind ; the sun sprung from his eye ; air and 
reath proceeded from his ear ; and fire rose from his month. — 
“ 18. The subtle elenient was produced from bis navel ; the sky from 
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hi# head ; the earth from his feet ; and space from his ear. Thus 
did he frame worlds. — “14. In that solemn sacrifice which the 
gods performed with him as a victim, spring was the butter, 
summer the fuel, and sultry weather the oblation. — “ 15. Seven 
were the moats surrounding the altar ; thrice seven were the logs 
of holy fuel at that sacrifice which the gods performed, immolating ” 
(read rather Imiding, or consecriiting . — See As. lies. Vol. VIII. p. 
437.) “this being as the victim.” — “ 16. By that sacrifice the gods 
worshipped this victim : such were primeval duties ; and thus did 
they attain heaven, where former gods and mighty demi-gods 
abide.”* 

Mr. Coi.BBROKR thought it unnecessary to quote from the com- 
mentary the explanation there given of this ctirions passage in the 
Veda, “because it does not really elucidate the sen.se ; and that 
the allegory is, for the most part, sufficiently obvious.” I cannot 
of course, regret that the commentary is omitted ; but my readers 
will. I think, lament with me, that Mr. Colebbokk did not give 
some farther illu.stration of this myslerions allegory. 

The hymn above quoted is translated from the 31st chapter of 
the White Yajur i'edn ; it occurs also in the beginning of the 19th 
book of the 4th, or Athurva Veda,” some of the verses are indeed 
transposed, and here and there a word differs: for example; it 
opens by describiTig the primeval man {Puntsha) with a thousand 
arms, instead of a thousand heads.” — C oi.bbi!OKE, As, Res. Vol 
VIII. p. 470. 

Brahma seems, especially in the 11th verse, to be spoken of in 
the hymn, which, or the ceremony of Purushamed'ha as before 
quoted, is stated by Mr. Colebkokk to “be a type of the allegori- 


• " It also deserves remark that though Narayana is a name in general restricted 
to Vishnu, still it is sometimes an.lied to both Brahma and Siva. This ciroum- 
stance, and also not drawing a distinction between their charaeters, when each is 
represented as the Supreme Being, or a.-< a divine hypustaais only, have occasioned 
much inconsistency and confusion in tho accounts hitherto published of these three 
gods. Sir William Jones, for instance, in the argument to his hvmn to Naruvaua 
says that the thinl and fourth stanzas are taken from the Institutes of Manu 
and yet in them he identifies Narayana with Vishnu, but in that work Brahma is 
uiiq^uestionably representeti as Narayana. Still more singularly does Mr Colebroke 
in hi8 Essay on the Vedas describe Bi-ahma as sacrificing himself, for he states that 
the primeval sacrifice of Narayana was an allegorical immolation of Brahma • but 
the pnmeTOl victim is, I believe, invariably considered to have been Vishnu under 
the ciiaractor of Viraj. Yet it seems evident that the difference of opinion with resnect 
to which of the Tried the iiarae of Narayana was originally applied to proems 
Kenerally admitted that it was under this form that the Supreme 
when his .attributes are ascribed to 
Brahma, Vishnu or .Siva, each of tliem iiecoasarily becomes Narayana On the 

beTitdtrCnT b "‘n-ars to "have p^Uly 

beloiif^d to Bra,hiim ; but as his prn-emiiienee decreased it was probablv transferred 
to Vishnu, to whom at the pre'sent day, it is exclusively applied both bv^ Vaishnavaa 
Saivas, and Sni»rt*s.”-Vans Kennnly. Aneient and ^Hi»T My{ wt-fl ’ 
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cal immolation of Naratama, or Brahma in that character.” 
Brahma and Narataka are in this instance identified ; and from 
the eirouQistanoe of having Lakshmi as his wife, and bearing the 
attributes of Vishnu, as above described, Naeatana is also un- 
eqnivocallj identified with the preserving power. Krishna, indeed, 
calls himself Kara tana ; at least is made to do so by Jayadeta, 
the spirited author of the Gita Govinda* In one of Krishna’s 
tender songs, addressed to his delightful mistress, the following is 
the burden. — “ Give short raptures, sweet Badha 1 to Nakatana 
thy adorer.” — Aa. Ilea. Vol. 111. Art. 8. on the mystical poetry of 
the Persians and Hindus, by Sir William Jones. The combined 
learning and elegance of that article, including the Gita Govinda, 
are scarcely to be equalled. I have made several extracts from the 
latter in different parts of my humble work ; but earnestly entreat 
the reader, if a stranger to it, to peruse the whole of the article 
referred to : he will, I am sure, thank me for the direction to so much 
elegance, tenderness, and beauty. 

The Sivapurdna contains a theogonical narrative, grounded of 
course on tho doctrines of the Saivaa^ that includes various points of 
mythology, although not, perhaps, materially clearing the subject of 
its difficulties and contradictions. Here follows a brief abstract of it. 

Brabh, willing the creation of the world, produced two beings, 
male and female, Pcrusha and Prakriti; the latter with eight 
arms, most beautiful. They were subsequently called Nabayana 
and Naratani j and from the benignity of Narayana proceeded 
the five elements — earth, air, water, fire, and ether {akdan). From 
his navel, when reposing, issued a lotos, bearing Brahma; and 
from her sprung Vishnu : a quarrel ensued ; and a third deity, the 
Linga, appeared, and appeased tho creative and conservative powers, 
who respectively, assuming tho form of a goose and a boar, sought 
in vain the source and end of Bbahm, who in this Pwdna is of 
course identified with SiVA.t 

Brahma, iu view to peopling tho world, produced four beings, 
Sanaca,^ Sanandana, Sanatkuma'ra, and Kanatana ; who, being 
refractory, caused their parent to mourn and weep ; and, to comfort 
him, Siva, iu the character of Rudra, issued from a fold iu his 
forehead, with five heads and ten arms, t and endowing Brahma 


• Works of R. H. Wilson. Vol. I. 126. 

t This legend is contained in the Linga Purina, and may be found quoted in 
Muir’s Sanscrit Tests IV. 326.— Rd. 

' 1 “ Sanandana and the others who were before created by Vedhas (Brahma) had no 
regard for the worlds and were indifferent about offspring, for they had all attained to 
knowledge and were free from love and from hatred. Am they were thus iadiSerent 
to the creation of worlds the mighty Brahma waa filled with fierce anger sufficient 
to bum up tho three worlds. The three worlds were illuminated in eveiy part by 
the wreaths of flame engendered from the wrath of the god. From Us forshoad 
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•with additional strength, he produced Bheigb and the seven Rishis ; 
and after that Nabada from his thigh, Kabdama, the Rishi, from 
his shadow, and from the fore-finger of his right hand Baksh*. 
Bhrigo produced Makichi; and Maeichi, Ka'stapa. Daksha 
had sixty daughters ; thirteen of whom were married to Ka'syapa, 
twenty-seven to Chandea, and one, who is Bhava'ni, to Rudba ; 
I do not know how the other nineteen were disposed of. From 
Daksha and his daughters have proceeded all things divine and 
human, animal and vegetable, &o. 

A portion of the Veda is ascribed to Mabida'sa, an incarnation 
of Naeayana, proceeding from Visa'la, son of Abja. A commen- 
tator on the Veda says, “ that, on the sudden appearance of this 
deity at a solemn celebration, the whole assembly of gods and 
priests fainted, but at the intercession of Bhahma they were 
revived ; and after making their obeisance, they were instructed 
in holy science. The Avatara was called Mahida'SA, because those 
venerable jiersonagos (Mahin) declared themselves his slaves, 
fddsaj .” — See Colbbkoke on the Vedas. As. Res. Yol. VIII. 
p. 420. 

Of the Black Yajur Veda a considerable portion, comprising an 
ITpanishad, is called Naeayana ; or, to distinguish it from another 
Upanishad of the Ailiarvana, likewise so called, it is styled Mahd 
Narayana, or Vrihan Narayana ; that is, the Great Narayana . — 
Ib. p. 454.* 

Naeayana, pronounced and written Nabayan, or sometimes 
Nabsain, is a common name with Hindus of several sects, and 
often occurs in their writiugs. Rasa, usually written by the 
English, Dass, or Ross, is a common termination to Hindu names 
of men, especially among the tribe of Bauia. Bhaoavan Da'sa, for 
instance, signifies the slave of Bhaoavan, Vishnu, or Krishna : 
similarly to Abd Allah, tho slave of God, among the Mussulmans. 
Ramuab is in like manner, the slave or servant of Ra'ma. 

In the following extracts we shall, among more relevant matter, 
meet with some apparent contradictions, which I am not so pre- 
sumptuous as to attempt to reconcile, seeing tho meaning of the 
legends was professedly undiscovered by the respective learned 
gentlemen ; nor do I extract them for the invidious desire of ex- 
hibiting apparent incongruities attached to names so dear to litera- 
ture, but to invite an attempt at reconcilement. 

“ As to the creation of tho world, in the opinion of the Romans, 
Ovid, who might naturally have been expected to describe it with 


wrinkled with a frown and inflamed with anger, Bndrs then sprang forth, glorious 
as the noonday sun, his body half male and half female, fierce and hnge in h niv ** 
Vishnu Pnrlma quoted in Muir’s Sanscrit Texts IT. 331, The traditional accounts 
of Daksha will be given under his name.— -Ed. 

• For the Narayana Upanishad, see Anrfent and Hindu Mythology. 442,— Ed, 
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learning and elegance, leaves us wholly in the dark which of the 
gods was the actor in it. Other mytholc^ists are more explicit ; 
and we may rely on the authority of Coknutcs, that the old 
European heathens considered JovK (not the son of Satoen, but of 
the ether, that is of an unknown parent,) as the great Life-giver, 
and Father of gods and men : to which may be added the Or^ean 
doctrine, preserved by Peoclos j that ‘ the abyss and empyreum, 
the earth and sea, the gods and goddesses, were produced by Zbcs, 
or JupiTKE.’ In this character he corresponds with Beahms ; and, 
perhaps, with that god of the Babylonians, (if we can rely on the 
accounts of their ancient religion.) who, like Beahma, reduced the 
universe to order; and, like Bkahua, lost his head, with the blood 
of which new animals were instantly formed. I allude to the com- 
mon story, the meaning of which I csnnot discover ; that Beahma 
had five heads till one of them was cut off by Nakayana.” — Sir 
William Jones. Aa. Rea. Vol. I. p. 246. 

There is a striking resemblance between the legendary wavs of 
the throe principal gods in Egypt and India. As Osiris gave 
battle to Typhon, who was defeated at length, and even killed by 
Hobos, so Buahma fought with Vishno, and gained an advantage 
over him, but was overpowered by Maba'db'va, who cut off one of 
his five heads ; an allegory, of which I cannot pretend to give the 
meaning." — Wilfoed. Aa. Rea. Vol. III. p. 371. 

Bkahma's head seems to have been, on other occasions, an object 
of successful vengeance. It was fortunate he was so well furnished 
with that important article. 

In another passage NAEAYANt, the Sakti of 2<abayana, is noticed 
by Mr. Colebsokk as the same with Vaishnavi, the Sakti of 
VisHMC. Indeed the Sakti of any of Vishnu’s Avataraa will bo 
ultimately resolvable into, Lakshhi, or Vaishnavi, the immediate 
Sakti or consort of Vishnu himself. Kadha, or Rukmani, the 
spouse or Sakti of Krishna, is an Avatara of Laeshmi, as her 
husband is of Vishnu ; Nakayani similarly of Naeayana ; Naesinhi 
of Narsinha : VAE'AHiof Vara’ha ; and so forth; and I suspect 
that, as we explore farther the fruitful subject of Hindu mythology, 
we shall find that there are a greater number of sects than have 
hitherto been ascertained. Other Avatdras of Vishnu, and of other 
deities, male and female, will perhaps be found, like Krishna, Ha'ma, 
and Buddha, to have also their exclusive worshippers. 

A passage in the Eitopadeasa apeaXs of Kabatana as Baaiik 
comprehending in himself the three great powers — “The great and 
mighty Lord, Nakayana ; the author of Creation, Preservation^ and 
Destruction : he will wipe away our sorrows,” — Page 152. On 
which, the learned translator (Wilkihs) has this note, — “Deatme- 
Um : Though this attribute more partiodlarly bdongs to Siva, yet 
it is common to allow the same powers to each of the three persons 
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of the Hinda Trinity, Bbahka, Vishnu, (Narayaka,) and Siva, 
seeing they mean but one God — Bkahh. 

It would appear from this passage, that the author of the Hitopadeta 
was a Vaishnava, as, indeed, his name, Vishnu Sabma, indicates. 

The Sdmayana being the production of a Vaishnava, we may 
of course expect there to find Vishnu and Nabatana identified. 
In Sect. 13. p. "120. 8vo. edit, is this passage. — “ Be*hma, the 
sovereign of the gods ; Sth'anu,” (a name of Siva,) “ and Narayana, 
chief of beings.” Inp. 127. — ;“NAitAyAHA, the all pervading;” “the 
imperishable Vishnu.” The epithet “ chief of beings” is applied to 
half the deities, or persons, superior or inferior, of the Hindu 
Pantheon. “Sovereign of the gods,” as well as to Brahma, is a 
title applied also to "Vishnu in the Rdmayana, (]p. 125) ; likewise 
that of “ chief of the celestials ; adored by all beings,” — fib.j* 

Plate XIV. is taken from a tolerably well executed picture that 
I purchased at I’oona. The body of the picture is white, with 
lotos flowers scattered about, denoting water to be understood, 
in which the leafy cradle of Narayana mnst be snpi) 0 sed float- 
ing. The deity is of a uniform dark blue colour ; his fingers, 
and soles, and lips, are tinted red ; the ornaments in his ears, 
round his arms, legs, waist and neck, are of gold and pearls ; 
his only clothing is a sash, flowing from his neck, as represent- 
ed in the plate, which, as before noticed, differs in ^he position 
of the naked figure, the original being a fi’ont fore-shortened 
view. The plate has also more anatomical expression and accu- 
racy ; in the original, indeed,. the left uplifted foot is turned the 
wrong way, the great and little toes having changed places. 

There is, 1 think, a peculiarity in the hair that I have not 
observed in any other pictures of Vishnu, or in any of his Avata- 
raa, or of any deity, except Budpha : on the top of the head 
it is thick and woolly, as is usually given to the last named 
personage : the style in which it flows, or curls, on the shoulders, 
is also unusual. No other subject selected for this work has the 
forehead marked like this of Narayana; but I have several 
pictures of Vishnu, in his- Avatdras of Krishna and Raua, 
and in other characters, with the forehead similarly marked. 
Another singularity is observable in this subject : he has a nose- 
jewel, worn commonly by females, but rarely, I believe, by male 
divinities ; 1 have, however, some pictures of Nauthji, Krishna 
or Vishnu, as worshipped in Hardirnr, that have the nose-jewel. 
On the picture is written, in Sanskrit, Vat patra Sayi Bhaoavan; 
which is, Bhaqava'n reposing on a Vat leaf; Vat is the Fitus 
Indicus, commonly called the Banian tree. 


* On the application of the name NnraYona to the different persons of the Triad, 
the reader is referred to a prerions note (page 68) containing an extract from Vans 
K-ennedy.— 
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(Th« Kjma compOMd Sia W. Jomzs in honor <A Namtama ia so 
frequently quoted end referred to in the preceding deaeriptkm of that Deity, 
that I think it advisable to place it before the r«uuier tn tmtento. The Ode 
ehould however . be read witn caution, for the author has skilf ally ioter* 
woven foreign inodes of thought and expression with nomerons allasiona to 
Hindu Mythology. — Hd.) ^ 

Spirit of Spirits, who, though every part 
Of space expanded, and of endless time. 

Beyond the stretch of lab’ring thought suhlime 
Bad'st uproar into beauteous order start. 

Before heaven was thou art : 

Bre spheres beneath us roll’d, or spheres above, 

Ere earth in finnamental ether hnug, 

'J'hou sat'st above ; till, through thy mystic love. 

Things nnexisting to existence sprung. 

And graceinl descant sung. 

What first impelled thee to exert thy might F 
Goodness unlimited. W^t glorious light 
Thy power directed P Wisdom without bound. 

What proved it first P oh 1 guide my fancy right ; 

Oh 1 raise from cumbrous gpound 
My soul in rapture drowned. 

That fearless it may soar on wings of fire ; 

For Thou, who only know’st. Thou only oanst inspire. 

Wrapt in eternal solitary shade, 

Th’ impenetrable gloom of light intense. 

Impervious, inaccessible, immense. 

Ere spirits were infused or forms displayed, 

Brahm his own mind surveyed. 

As mortal eyes (thus finite we compare 
With infinite) in smoothest minors gaae ; 

Swift, at his look, a shape supremely fair 
Leap’d into being with a boundless blase, 
lliat fifty suns might daxe. 

Primeval Miya was the Goddess named, 

Who to her sire, with lore divine inflamed, 

A cosket gave with rich ideas filled. 

From which this gorgeoaB universe he framed ; 

For, when the Almighty will’d. 

Unnumbered w orlds to bnild. 

From Unity, diversified be sprang. 

While gay Creation laughed and prooreant Natulre rang. 

First an all-potent, all-pervading sound 

Bade flow the waters, — and the waters flow'd. 

Exulting in their measnrelcss abode. 

Diffusive, mnltitndinoas, profound. 

Above, beneath, around ; 

Then o’er the vast expanse primordial wind 
Breath’d gently, till a lucid bubble rose. 

Which grew in perfect shape, nn egg refined 
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Cre«feed snbstMice no ench Insire show* 

Barth no snoh boantj- knows. 

Above the warring waves it danc’d eiate, 

Tai from it* bursting shell with lovely state, 

A form cerulean flutter’d o’er the deep, ^ 

Brightest of beings, greatest of the great : 

Who, not as mortals steep. 

Their eyes in dewy sleep. 

But heavenly pensive on the lotos lay. 

That blossom'd at his touch and shed a golden ray 
Hail, primal blossom ! hail empyreal gem 
Kaihal or Fadma, or whate'or high name 
Delight thee, say, what four formed Godhead came. 
With graceful stole and beamy diadem. 

Forth from thy verdant stem P 
Full gifted Brahma ! Bapt in solemn thought 
He stood, and round his eyes fire-darting threw : 

But, whilst his viewless origin he sought. 

One plain he saw of living waters blue, 

Their spring nor saw, nor knew. 

Then in his parent stalk again retired. 

With restless pain for ages he inquired, 

What were his powers, by whom and why conferr’d : 
With douhee perplex’d, with keen impatience fir’d 
He rose, and rising heard 
Th' unknown, all-knowing word 
” Brahma ! no more in vain research persist ; 

My veil thou const nob move : — go, bid all worlds exist.’ 
Hail, self-existent, in celestial speech 

Jfarayan, from thy wat'ry creidle named ; 

Or Y^namkla may I sing unblamed, 

W ith flow'ry braids, that to thy sandals reach. 

Whose beauties, who can teach ? 

Or high Pitamber clad in yellow robes 
Than sunbeams brighter in meridian glow. 

That weave their heav'n-spnn light o’er circling globes 
Unwearied, lotoa-ey’d, with dreadful bow 
Dire Evil's constant foe I 
Great Padma NAtha, o’er thy cherish’d world. 

The pointed chakra by thy fingers whirl'd. 

Fierce Kytabh shall destroy and Mtihu grim 
To black despair and deep destruction hurl’d. 

Bach views my senses dim, 

My eyes in darkness swim. 

What ©ye can bear thy blase, what ntt’rance tell 
Thy deeds with silver trump or many wreathed shell 
Omniscient spirit, whose all-ruling pow’r 
Bids from each sense bright emanations beam. 

Glows in the rainbow, sparkles in the stream. 

Smiles in the bad and glistens in the flow’r 
That crowns eai* vernal bowV : 
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Sigha in the g»le and warbles in the throat 
Ot every bird, that luula the bloomy spring. 

Or tells his love in many a liquid note. 

While envionB.artiatB touch the rival string. 

Till rocks and forests ring ; 

Breathes in rich fragrance from the sandal grove, 

Or where the precions mnsk-deer playfnl rove. 

In dulcet juice from clnst'ring fruit distils 
A nd bums salubrions in the tasteful clove ; 

Soft banks and verd'rons hills 
Thy present influence fills i 
In air, in floods, in caverns, woods and plains 
Thy will inspirits all, thy sovereign M&ya reigns. 

Blue crystal vanlt and elemental fires. 

That in the etheral fluid blaze and breathe ; 

Thou tossing main, whose snaky branches wreathe 
This pensive orb with intertwisted gyres ; 

Moontains, whose radiant spires 
Fresnmptaous rear their summits to the skies, 

And blend their emerald hue, with sapphire light ; 
Smooth meads and lawns, that glow with varying dyes — 
Of dew-bespangled leaves and blossoms bright, ' 

Hence ! vanish from my sight. 

Delusive Pictures! unsubstantial shows! 

My soul absorb’d one only Being knows. 

Of all perceptions One abundant source. 

Whence ev’ry object every moment flows , 

Suns hence derive their force. 

Hence planets learn their course : 

But anus and fading worlds I view no more ; 

Gro» only I perceive ; God only I adore. 

Sir W. /ones’# Work$ XIII, 305. 



OF THE SAKTIS 


CONSOUTS OR ENERGIES OF MAI.E DEITIES, 


It has been noticed, that the principal attributes of the Deity, 
liRAHMA, Vishnu, and Siva, have consorts assigned them; which 
consorts are personifications respectively of the active energies of 
their lords, and are called SaJclis. Sabasvvati in the Sakti of 
Dkahma, Lakshwi of Visn\u, and Pabvati of Siva: hence those, 
of whatever sect, who worship exclusively the female power — 
Par VAT! (v. e. Di:vi), however, more especially, are called Saktas, 
Xot ouly are the three great powers so accommodated ; tho inferior 
deities iu their own persons, and the AvatAras of the superior, are 
likewise mated in fable, aud have their wills executed by active 
helpmates; each of whom, except in sex, exactly resembles the 
deity whoso partner she is : from whose bodies, indeed, they are, in 
some thcogoiiies, supposed to have proceeded ; and whose powers 
and attributes they are armed with * 


• “ T’lio w fivaliip of thp foniftlo princ»iilo, as distinct from the divinity appears to have 
oriBinati’d in lUc literal interpretation of tho metaphorical laiigaa^^e of tho Vedas, in 
wliieli t/ii' tv create tho Universe is represented fts originating from 

the creator, and co-existent with him ns his bride, and part of himself. Thus in tho 
Rig Veda it is said, ‘ Tliat divine spirit breathed without afflation, single with 
(Svaiihi) her who is sustained within him ; otlier than him nothing existed. First 
desire was formed in his miml and thot became tlio original productive seed,’ and the 
Samn Veda sjioaking of tho divine cause of civatioii, s.ivs ‘ He felt not delight 
being nloiie. lie w islicd another and instantly became siicti. Ho caused bis own 
self to fall in twain and thus became Iiiisliand and wife, lie approached her and 
thus were human Vieings produced.’ In these passages it is not unlikely that refer- 
ence is made to tho primitive tradition of the origin of mankind j but there is also 
a figurative representation of the first indication of wish or icilt in the Supreme 
being Being slevoid of all qualities whatever he was idone until he permitted tho 
wish to be inuUiplod, to bo genemt«,sl within liimsclf. This will being put into 
action, it is said, became united with its parent and then created beings were 
procluccd.’’ 


" Another sot of notions of some antiquity which contributed to form tho 
character of this Saiti whether gciieral or particular, were derived from the SanUii/a 
philosophy. In this system, Nature I'nikrill or Mula Prakrit! is defined to be of 
eternal existence and independent origin, distinct from the Supreme spirit, produc- 
tive though no production, and tho plastic origin of all things, including even tho 
gods. Hcnco Prukriti has coino to bo regarded as the authoi- of gods and men, 
whilst as one with matter, the source of error, it is again identified with H&ya or 

delusion, and as eo-existent with the Supreme as his Sutii, bis personified enerRT or 

his hride." — Works of H. II. Wilson, 1. ItU, 243. — 
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Eight of these Sahtia are more particularly recorded : their 
names are the following : — 

Mahiswaei, the Sakti at Mahksa, or Siva. 

Bbahmi, or Brahman i, the Sakti of Brahma. 

NabayanIj the Sakti of Nakayana. 

Aindbi, or Indrani, the Sakti of Indka. 

Kttmabi, the Sakti of Kaetikbya 

Vara'hi, the Sakti of Vishnd in the Vuruhavata ra. 

Nabasinhi, the Sakti of VisHNainthe.Ararfl8jrt^a.lj atdra. 

Apaeajita, a form of Bhava'ni ; the female principle. 

This list i.s taken from Mr. PATEBaoN’s Essay on the Origin of the 
Hindu Religion, in the eighth volume of the Rp». p. 68. The 
last, Mr. Paterson remarks, ' may be the Aphrodite of the Greeks ; 
and Mahi'swahi, or a female Siva, riding on a white bull, may have 
given rise to the story ot Ecropa’h rape; while Bbahmi, or the 
female Brahma, with the sw'an, may, in like manner, have oeeasion- 
ed the fable of Jupiter and Leda. These explanations were, 
perhaps, invented by the Cireekx, to account for symbols, of the 
meaning of which they were ignorant. 

Prayers are addressed to the Matrix on various occa.sions, 
especially in the Kacdchax, or defensive incantations : I shall cite 
two by way of example, and subjoin extracts, from the Markandxya 
Fnrdna, descriptive of these goddesses. 

“May Beahmani, conferring the benefit of all benedictions 
protect me on the east ; and Narayani on the south-east, for the 
sake of realizing every wish : Mahe'swaki too on the south, render- 
ing every thing anspicions ; Chamdnda on the south-west, dis- 
comfiting all enemies; and, on the west, Komabi, armed with 
her lance, and slayer of foes: on the north-west Ai’arajita, the 
beauteous giver of victory; on the north Vaba'hi, grantor of 
boons; and. on the north-east, Narasinhi, the banisher of terror. 
May the.se mothers, being eight deities and active powers, defend 
me.” 

Another incantation simply enumei'ates the same eight goddesses, 
and proceeds thus: “ May these, and all Mafrl-x, gunrd me Avith 
their respective weapons on all quarters, and on every point.” 

In the Devi Mahntmya the assembling of the Matrix to combat the 
deinoios is thn.s described. — “Tlie energy .of each god, ONactlv like 
him, with the same fonii, the same decoration, and the ssTiie 
vehicle, came to fight against the demons. The Snkfi of Brahma, 
girt with a white gourd, arnved on a car yoked with swans; her 
title is Rrahmani. Mahe'swaki came riding on a bull, and hear- 
ing a trident, witli a vast serpent for a ring, and a crescent for a 
gem. Kcmabi, bearing a lance in her hand, and riding on a 
peacock, being Amhiba, in the form of Kartikeva came to make 
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war on the children of Dm. The Sdkti named Vaishhati also 
arrived, sitting on an eagle, and bearing a conch, a disoas, a club, 
and a bow, and a sword in her several haiids. The energy of Habi, 
who assumed the unrivalled form of the holy boar, likewise came 
there, assuming the body of Vaba'iii. Narasikhi too arrived there, 
embodied in a form precisely sittiilat- to that of Nabasinha, with an 
erect mane reaching to the boat of stars. Indba'ni, came, bearing 
the thunder-bolt in her hand, and riding on the king of elephants, 
and in every respect like InnBA, with a hundred eyes. Lastly 
came the dreadful energy named Chandika, who sprung from the 
body of De'vi, horrible, howling like a hundred jackals : she, sur- 
named Apabajita, the unconquered goddess, thus addressed Isa'S!, 
whose head is encircled with dusky braided locks.^' 

In the Uttara Kalpa, of the same I'urana, the Matria are thus 
described. — “ Cha'HUnda standing on a corpse ; Vaba'hi sitting on 
a buffalo; Aindbi mounted on an elephant; Vaishuavi borne by 
an eagle; Mahb'swaki riding on a bull; Kpmaei conveyed by a 
peacock ; Bbahjii carried by a swan; and Afabajita revered by the 
universe ; are all Matria endowed with every faculty." 

It may be proper to notice, that Ohamcnoa, Chabkika, and 
Chandiea are all forms of Parvati. According to one legend, 
OHAVtrNDA sprung from the frown of Pabvatx to slay the demons 
Chanda and Monoa : according to another, the mild portion of 
Parvati issued from lier side, leaving the wrathful portion, which 
constitutes Ka'li, or the black goddess. 

Kavkbi is the energy of Kttvrba, the deformed god of Riches. 
NaraTani, mentioned by Mr. Patekson, and also in the prayers or 
incantations above cited, is the same with Vaishnavi. — See As. lies. 
Vol. VIII, p. 85. 

In the thirteenth section of the Ramnyana th'e company as- 
sembled at an Aawamedha, or sacrifice of a horse, is enumerated; 
and the following passage occurs, a line of which I have bad occa- 
sion to quote in a former page. — “ Thither were previously collected 
the gods, the sages, &c. for the sake of receiving their rei.spective 
shares. Bkahxa too, the sovereign of the gods, with St’ha'no, 
and Nabatana, chief of beings, and the four supporters of the 
universe, and the divine mothers of all the celestials, met together 
there.” — P. 120. A. note on this passage inform.s us, that the “ four 
supporters of the universe " are “Indra, regent of the east ; Yana, 
of the south; Vaboka, of the west; and Kcveea, of the north.” 
“ The divine mothers of the celestials ” are stated to " be seven : 
BbaHXI, MaHe'sWARI. RoDBI, KdMABI, VlSHNAVI, Vaba'hi, In- 
Dra’ni.” 
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In the Aniatic Miscellany, Vol. I. and in 8ir W, Jones’s Works, 
Vol. XIII. 315, will be found a spirited hymn, addressed to this 
goddess. From the argument prefixed to it I extract the following 
passages. — “The Hindu goddesses are uniformly represented as 
the subordinate powers of their respective lords ; thus Lakshmi, 
the consort of Vihhno the Preserver, is the goddess of abundance 
and prosperity ; Bhava'ni, the wife of Mah'adk'va, is the genial 

S ower of fecundity ; and Saeaswati, whose husband was the 
reator Bkahma, possesses the powers of Imagination and Inven- 
tion, which may justly be termed creative. She is, therefore, 
adored as the patroness of the fine arts, especially of Music and 
Rhetoric ; as the inventress of the Sanskrit language, of the 
Devanagii-i character.s, and of the sciences which writing per- 
petuates ; so that her attributes correspond with those of 
Minerva Uusica, in Greece or Italy, who invented the ilute, 
and presided over literature. In this character she is addressed 
iu the ode; and particularly as the Goddess of Harmony, since 
the Hindus usually paint her with a musical instrument in her 
hand. The seven notes, an artful combination of which consti- 
tutes Music, and variously affects the passious, are feigned to be 
her earliest production. And the greatest part of the hymn 
exhibits a correct delineation of the Ragmdla, or Necklace of 
Musical Modes, which may be considered as the most pleasing 
invention of the ancient Hindus, and the most beautiful union 
of painting with poetical mythology and the genuine theory of 
music.”* 


• “ SBrnswBti by tho Htnndard mythological authorities is the wife of Brahma and 
the goddess presiding over letters and arts. Tho Vaishnavas of Bengal have a 
jiopular legend that she was the wife of Vishnu as were also Lakshmi and Gaaga. 
The ladies disagreed, Saraswati, like the other prototype of learned ladies, Minerva, 
being something of a termagant and Vishnu finding that one wife was as much as 
even a god could mansgfe transferred Saraswati to Brahma and Ganga to Siva and 
contented himself with Lakshmi alone. It is worthy of remark tb tt Saraswati is 
represented us of a white color, without any BU)ierfluity of limbs and not unfre- 
quontly of a graceful figure, we^ng a slender orescent on her brow and sitting on 
• ltdfls.” Works of H. H, WUson, Xf. ie7.-«. 
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The name Sabaswati means flowing : applicable both to the 
river, and the goddess of eloquence. Va'cbj, Lupita, have mean- 
ings chiefly referrible to speech or speaking. She is also called 
Va’hi, Bsa'hhi or Bkahuaki, and by several other names.* 

The last watch of the night is peculiarly sacred to Sabaswa'ii. 
“ Let lie housekeeper wake in the time sacred to Bra'hmi, the 
goddess of speech, that is in the- last watch of the night ; let him 
then reflect on virtue and virtuous emoluments, and on the whole 
meaning and very essence of the Veda." — Mknu, ti. IV. v. 92. 

The fifth day of the month iSdgha is called Sri-pdnchami, on 
■which Sabaswati, or Sri, the guadess of arts and eloquence, is 
worshipped with offerings of perfumes, flowers, and dressed rice : 
even the implements of writing, and books, are treated with res- 
pect, and are not used on this holiday. The following meditation 
on this goddess will furnish a description of her person and attri- 
butes. “ May the goddess of speech enable us to attain all possible 
felicity ; she who wears on her locks a young moon ; who shines 
with exquisite lustre ; whose body bends with the weight of her 
full breasts ; who sits reclined on a White lotos ; and from the 
crimson lotus of her hands pours radiance on the implements of 
writing, and on the books produced by her favour.'* — As. Res. Vol. 
III. p. 273.t 


• ‘‘ Thoe, tier grout {>ar«iit owns 
An raliDg liiuquonoe, 

Thiit likt> full (riingo jioura lior atreanis divine 
Alarming state# and thruiiea ; 

To ti* the flying aenae 
Of words, thy (laUKhtera, by the varied line 
(.Stupendous art '.) was thine ; 

Thine, with pointed reed 
To give primeval Truth 
The unfading bloom of youth. 

And paint, on deathless leaves high virtue's meed 
Fair wience, heav’ii born eliild. 

And playful Fancy on thy bosom smiletl.” 

Hymn to Soraswati : Sir W. Jones’s Works, Xlll. Z16. 


Saraawati is also called ^avitri and tiuyatri but these immea are subjected to 
very ambiguous usage in the FurAnas. Hce Vans Kennetly's .\iicient and Hindu 
Mythology, 317, where many traditions from the I’urdnns will Im found as illuatra- 
tioat.—kd. 

t There is some difference of date in the time selected for tlio Sri .FAnchami : it is 
in some parts celebrated in February ; in otlicr |>arta in Aswin (August-Septcnilicr). 
The following is a description of the festival. “ Tlie wliolc of the imns and ink- 
stands and the books, if not too numeraus and bulky arc culloctcd ; the )>ens 
reeds cleansfHl ; the inkstands scoured, and the hooks wra|i|!cd in new cloth 
arranged on a platform or a sheet and are atrewn over with flowers and blades 
young barley ; no flowers except white are to be offered. Sometimes tlieao are t 
eole objects of veneration -, hat an image of Soraswati sttuids In general immediately 

behind them i or in place of the image, a water ^ ; a not vnotmimoQ, althongh a 





INVOCATIONS AO0HESSEI) TO MfiE. 


Sabaswati is, among other deities, especially propitiated in the 
marriage ceremonies of the Brahmans : the following hymn is chant- 
ed in her honour. — " Chanoaing SABASWA'n ! swift as a mare, 
whom I celebrate in the face of this universe, protect this solemn 
rite. O thou ! in whom the elements were produced, in whom 
this universe was framed, I will now sing that hymn,” (the nuptial 
text) ” which oonstitutes the highest glory of women.” — Colbbkoke, 
As. Rea. Vol VII. p. 303. 

Whatever deity a Hindu may have occasion to invoke, whether 
god or goddess, superior or inferior, he will array his patron in the 
attributes of the Almighty himself. The ardent imagination of a 
poet knows no resti-aint ; but we must recollect that a female deity 
18 actually her lord ; Saeaswati is the active energy or power of 
her consort Bbahma — his Sakti ; she is therefore endowed with his 
attribute of creation. And, in the preceding and following ex- 
tracts, we see her, not unappropriately, invoked as tiie being “ in 
whom the elements were produced, in whom this universe was 
framed and also gifted with the peculiar powers and attributes 
of other deities. 

In the following extract from Uolebkokb's Essay on the Vedas, 
Aa. Rea. Vol. Vlfl. p. 402, the origin and attributes of this bene- 
ficent deity will more fully appear. “Near the close of the tenth 
chapter” (of the tenth book of the Mit^veda), “a hymn is spoken 
by vA'CH, daughter of Ambhbina, in praise of herself as the su- 
preme universal soul. Va'ch signifies speech ; and she is the active 
power of Bkahua, proceeding from him. The following is a literal 


cunoue subatitute for a ora goddoas amongst the Uiudus. After {^icrformiug 
the necessary rites of ablution, Saraswati is to be meditated uiioii and invited to 
the place of worship, with some such mental prarer aa the following. ' May tlie 
glorious Goddess of speech, she who is of a w-hito eoni]>lexioi> and graceful ligure, 
wearing a digit of tho Moon upon her brow and carrying an inkstand and a pen in 
lier lotos-like hands ; - may she sitting on her lotos throne be present for our pro- 
tcction and for the attainment of honors and wealtli.’ Water is then to be offered, 
for the washing of her feet, food for her refreshment; flowers or more costly 
articles, as pearls and jowls for her decoration ; and three salutations arc to be 
made to her with the mantra, ‘ Beverenee to tiaraswati, Bevereuce to Bliadra Kali, 

Reverence to the Vedas, to the Vedangas, to the Vedsnta and to all sects of 

learning.’ 

'At the end of the ceremony all the members of the family assemble and make 

their prostrations ; — the b«>oks, the pens and ink having an entire holiday ; and 

should any eincrgency require a written cuniinaiiicatioii on the day dedicated to the 
divinity of scliolarsliip it is done with chalk or clmreoal upon a black or white 
board. After the muriiing eerciiiony the boys mid young men repair to tho country 
for aniuseiiieiit and S]>urt, and some of their gamea are of a very Buro^iean cliaracter, 
as Isit mid Vsill, and a kind of prisoiier'a base. Sclnsil boys also used to consider 
themselves privileged, on this day, to rob the fields am! gartlens of the villages, but 
this privilege was stoutly uppust-d, and was all but extinct some years ago. In the 
evening there arc eiitertaiuments according to tiie means of the parties.” YTorka of 
H. U. Wilson, 189, IBO-See also Ward’s Hindus. &th £d. 10a~£d. 
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version of this hymn, which is expounded by the commentfttor 
consistently with the theological doctrines of the Vedag. 

“I range with the Rudrcts, with the Vnaua, with the Adityas, 
and with the Visv>adev€Ui. 1 uphold both tlie sun and the ocean, 
(Mitba and Vaeuna,) the firmament (Indea) and fire, and both the 
Aswinb. 1 support the moon, (Soma) destroyer (of foes), and (the sun 
entitled) Twaskti, Foshan, or Buaoa. I grant wealth to the honest 
votary who performs sacrifices, offers oblations, and satisfies (the 
deities) . Me, who am the queen, the conferrer of wealth, the pos- 
sessor of knowledge, and first of such as merit worship, the gods 
render, nniversnlly, present every where, and pervader of all beings. 
He who eats food through me, as he who sees, or who breathes, or 
who hears, through me, yet knows me not, is lost ; hear then the 
faith which I pronounce. Even I declare this self, who is worship- 
ped by gods and men : I make strong whom I choose ; I make him 
Brahma, holy and wise : for Rudba 1 bemi the bow, to slay the 
demon, foe of Brahma ; for the people I make war (on their foes) ; 
and I pervade heaven and earth. I bore the father on the head of 
this (universal mind), and my origin is in the midst of the ocean ; 
and therefore do I pervade all beings, and touch this heaven with 
my form. Originating all beings, 1 pass like the breeze ; I am 
above this heaven, beyond this earth ; and what is the great one, 
that am I.”* 

In cases where a Hindu has lied, or given false evidence, the 
sin is expiated by an easy oblation to the goddess of speech. 
It has been extensively remarked, that the Hindus are more 
than usually prone to falsehood; nor can it be denied, that the 
discouragement of this offence is too little pointed, both in regard 
to the trifling degree of disgrace that attaches to a man’s character 
on detection, and to the too great qualification of the prohibitory 
classes of the law against lying. Falsehood is not only tolerated 
in some cases of evidence, but is declared, in special affairs, to 
be even preferable to truth : a few texts from Manu will evince 
this. Ch. VIII. V. 103. — “In some cases a giver of false evidence, 
from a pious motive, even though he know the truth, shall not lose 
a seat in heaven : such evidence wise men call the speech of the 
gods. — “ 104. Whenever the death of a man, who had not been a 
yrievoue offender, either of the servile, the commercial, the military, 
or the sacerdotal class, would be occasioned by true evidence,/ro»t 
the known rigour of the king, even though the fault aroae from 
inadvertence or error, falsehood may be spoken ; it is even pre- 
ferable to truth. — “ 105. Such witnesses must offer, as oblations to 
Saeabwati, cakes of rice and milk addressed to the goddess of 
speech ; and thus will they fully expiate the venial sin of benevo- 
lent falsehood.” 

* lu connection -with this referenc* to the Vedio character of VicVi or SuTBB'wati, 
the rewier may refer to aome interesting niecalatioiui on the primitive identity of 
that Croddeaa and Farvathi in Huir’a Banaorit Texts, IT. ROO.— -Ad 
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Another reason that, among the Hindus, deviation from truth is 
not held in deserved abhorrence, may bo found, perhaps, in this 
circumstance: that, in their mythological legends, their gods are 
frequently represented as liars. One can scarcely help suspecting, 
that imbibing such notions in early youth must necessarily produce 
a pernicious influence on the principles and conduct of men. 

Images of Saraswati are seldom seen ; I have not one among 
my images ; nor do I immediately recollect having ever seen one. 
Of pictures I have several; and some representations of her are 
given in our plates, of which I will now give some description. 

She is usually drawn either two or four-handed : in Plat* XIII. 
she is the two-handed helpmate and associate of her husband 
Hbahua; and lias, of her own, no di.stiiigaishing attributes. In 
Plate VIII she is four-handed, holding her Vina, or lyre, a lotos, a 
cup, a»)d a scroll : which being noticed, which such other particulars 
as seemed to require it, in npreceding page (41) wo shall not dwell 
longer on in this place. In Plate XV. she i.s also four-handed, 
playing on her VitM with two hands; the others empty: she is 
here riding a peacock, and not, as one would expect, a swan, the 
Vdhaii of her consort ; which, indeed, I never saw her mounted on. 
Riding a peacock, the iintnediate vehicle of Kaiitikkva, a son or 
reputed son, of Parvatt, seems to connect Saraswate with the 
Sakii of the destroying power. Plate XX, is engraved from two 
pictures drawn by an artist in my employ in Tlornbay, snperintend- 
od by a Pandit, as will be noticed on a future occasion. I recollect 
no particular mythological reason assigned for associating the 
goddess of eloEpiencc, harmony, and the arts, with the god of pru- 
dence and jiolicy : it is, however, rational enough. 

Some of the early Catholic Missionaries, who attempted to 
explore and e.x plain the religious doctrines and opinions of the 
Hindus, discovered in their zeal, if not in their judgment, the his- 
tory of the patriarch Abraham, and his Avife Sarah, veiled under 
thafof Brahma and Samaswati ; which names may, by those 
ignorant of the power of Sanskrit letters, be spelled Braham, or 
Rrahama, and Karah-swati. To an etymologist, transposing tbe 
tiual vowel is but a trifling liberty ; and in tbe. case of Bbahama, 
making it initiivl, tlie required name is at once produi-ed ; and in 
the second name, say the Missionaries, the termination vSwati is 
merely iiu ej)itliot, mpiivalont to goddess or mistress. I know not 
if the /.ealous fathers fonnd much eoineidence in the respective 
histories of the comparrHl porsouages. for I have not the books, in 
which 1 reatl the luxount, to refer to. 



LAKSHMI. 


Laeshmi is the consort of ViBHUC ; the 8aJcti, or active energy, 
of the personified preservative power. She is considered as the 
goddess of riches, and would be invoked for increase of wealth by 
a desiring Hindu rather than Kuvera, the Plctcs of their Pan- 
theon : she might, therefore, be naturally considered as the appro- 
priate consort of the deity of wealth, but I do not recollect her im- 
mediately in that capacity ; and should, indeed, be grieved to see 
the queen of beauty, in the penurious arms, of the deformed and sor- 
did god. Descending from mythology to man, from the Pantheon 
to the world, it is a sacrifice too often contemplated. 

The followers of Vishnc, esteem Lakshmi as the mother of the 
world, and then call her Adi Ma'ya ; and such Vaiuhnavas, as are 
Saktaa, that is adorers of the female energy or nature-active, wor- 
ship her exclusively as the symbol of the Eternal Being.* 

She sprang as one of the fourteen gems from the ocean, when 
churned by the good and evil beings for the amrita, or immoi^al 
beverage She then assumes the character of Vbnds Aphrodite, of 

• The following quotation will »how the myetioal interpretation of the oharaoter 
and office of Lakshmi as the consort of Vishnu. 

" Sri, the bride of Vishnu, the mother of the world, is eternal imperishable ; in 
iike manner as he is all perrsdina, so also is she omnipresent. Vishnu is meanina. 
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the Greehs ; who, as Hesiod and Homer siaif, arose from the sea, as* 
oended, to Ol^mpas and captivated all the g<^. In the 36th section 
of the Bamayana, describing the Kurmavatdra,. the prodnotion 
of Lakshki U thus painted. — ^“The gods, the Aturag, and the 
Oandharvag, again agitating the sea,” (as is represented in Plats 
XXV.) “after a long time, appeared the great goddess, inhabiting 
the lotos, clothed -with superlative beauty, in the first bloom of 
youth, covered with ornaments, and bearing every auspicious sign ; 
adorned with a crown, with bracelets on her arms, her jetty locks 
flowing in ringlets, and her body, which resembled burning gold, 
adorned with ornaments of pearl. This great goddess appeared with 
four arms, holding a lotos in her hand ; her countenance incompar- 
able in beauty. Thus was produced the goddess Padma, or Sai, 
adored by the whole universe ; Padma by name. She took up her 
abode in the bosom of Padma-na'tha, even of Hbri.” — P. 289. 

As the goddess of fortune, the epithet is sometimes applied 
to Lakshmi, in contradistinction to Parvati, or Sati, who is called 
the constant, or faithful. But, excepting figuratively, as the god- 
dess of fortune, I do not see why she should be deemed fickle ; for 
she is always seen with her Lord : when reposing on Se'shna'oa 
(see Plates III. IV.) she is shamjtooing his feet. In Yishmd’s 
Avatdra of Ra'm a, Lakshmi was incarnated in the person of the 
adopted daughter of Ra'ja Jamkea, and became Si'ta, the most 
faithful spouse of her heroic lord. In the Avat&ra of Krishna she 
was UuKMANi, the most beloved of that amorous deity. In all the 
other incarnations of Vishnu, she appears, if he had a wife, to have 
been with him ; and mostly under heT own name of Lakshmi. 

It was not without a good reason that the Hindus, and after 
them the imitative Greeks, feigned the goddess of beauty to have 
sprung from the sea ; health is the parent of beauty ; and the fable 
teaches us to see it in those fresh from the wave ; an allnsiod 
especially salutary in the warm poetical latitudes of Hindustan 
and Greece. She is the goddess who presides over marriage, and as 
the deity of prosperity is invoked also for increase of children, and 
especially male children. Nothing is more lamented or deprecated 
by BLindus, male and female, than being unfruitful : with many 
sects, a woman proving so affords the unhappy husband unobjec- 
tionable grounds of seeking in a second wife the chance of so 
desirable and essential a blessing.* 


* Lskabmi is in a aecondarr senm the goddem of b^tj and is invoked for the 
VwoefiU mentioned in the text, bnt she is eBpeoiaU7 the goddeu of prosperitj, ami 
in that oharaotor her favor is intreated. The Vishnu Purina contains a hynn 
addressed to her bv Indru, and it is directed that all who desire her aid should nas it 
in their devotions. It may t>e doubted whether the mbric is in this psrticnisr 
scrupnlously followed by any one, yet the following extraot front the hymn exp rs ss a s 
fatthttvlly the ideas i>oi>nlarly atta^ed to the name of Lakshmi. ‘‘ Prom thy nmid- 
tious gsjio, oh mighty goddess, men obtain wives, chiklren, dwellings, mends, 
harvests, wealth. Health, strength, power, victory, happiness are easy of aiiain- 
g 10 
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On the dark last day of the moon, ceremonies of a pecu- 

liar and two-fold nature are performed in honour of both Laeshmi 
and Bhava'ni. . " A fast all day, and a great festival at night, in 
honour of Laksbmi ; with illuminations on trees and houses. In- 
vocations are made at the same time to Kove'ba” — P. 264. Here 
appears a greater connexion between these ill-assorted personages 
than is seen on other occasions. Kiches or prosperity is the object 
of the invocations ; and the presiding deities are of course conjoined. 
“On this night, when the gods, having been delivered -by Kk- 
BAVA, were slumbering on the rocks that bounded the sea of milk, 
Lakshhi, no longer fearing the Daityas, slept apart on a lotos.”— Jb- 
“ Flowers are also offered on this day to Syama, or the black, an 
epithet of Bhaya'ni, who appears in the Kaliyug as a damsel 
twelve years old ; and torches and flaming brands are kindled and 
consecrated to burn the bodies of kinsmen, who may be dead in 
battle or in a foreign country, and to light them through the shades 
of death to the mansions of Yama : these rites bear a striking re- 
semblance to those of Ceues and Prosebfise” — P. 264.* 

I extract a passage from the first volume of the Aidattc Hexear~ 
ches, by the same learned and lamented author, descriptive of 
liAESHUI. 

“ It having been occasionally observed, that Cekes was the 
poetical daughter of Sa iuen, we cannot close this head without 
adding, that the Hindus have also their GoddeuM of Abundance, 
whom they usually call Lakshhi ; and whom they consider as the 
daughter (not of Manc, but) of Bheiou. by whom the first code of 
sacred ordinances was promulgated. She is also named Pauma and 
K AM ALA, from the sacred lotos, or Nymphcea; but her most re- 
markable name is Sei, or, in the first case, Sris, (.?) which has a 
resemblance to the Latin, and means fortune, or pTOspcrity.” 


ment to those upon whom thou smilest. Tiion art the mother of all beluga, aa the 
god of gods. Halt, la their father j and thia world, whether animate or inanimate ia 

pervaded by thee and Vishnn. Oh tbou who pnrifiest all things, funake not our 

treasures, our granan'ea, oar dwelUnga, our dependants, our peiaona, onr wives: 
abandon not our children, onr friendn, our lineage, onr jewels, oh then who abidest 
on the bosom of the god of gods. They whom thon desertost are forsaken by truth 
by punty sncl goodness, by every amiable and eiceUant quality , whilst the base 
and worthless upon whom thou lookest favorably become immediately endowed with 
all excellent qualifications, with families and with power.— Be propitious to me 
79 lotos-eyed, and never forsake me more.” Wilson’s Vishnu PnranA 


•^A festival, somewhat rosembiing the one referred to in the „ ™ 

“ ocoYting in Migha or Jannaiy. (Works II. 83). The eeremo- 
mes of the month Aswm {Auguot-Soptember) are shared between Lakshmi and 
181) already referred (notop, 68.) 

f^h^I dewt«\.“t Vi ? «'^«gh8(onorab(mt the 2nd of Kebrinry).*^ This 

M and water. Probably the day was originally dedicated 

ow receives an e^nal share of its h(>pavs.—£d. 
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Sir William Jomks was too cautions to lay tnucli stress on the 
fallacious ground of etymological resemblauco ; and although, 
among his earliest researches into Hindu mythology, he discovered 
this similarity of names and characters, he would not pronounce on 
the identity of the subjects. He has not, however, escaped the 
strictures of continental writers, who find fault with him on this 
very point ; in which, in fact, he, above almost all writers, is 
comparatively faultless. 

" It may be contended,” he continues, " that although Laksbmi 
may be figuratively called the Cebes of Hindustan, yet any two, 
or more, idolatrous nations, who subsisted by agriculture, might 
naturally conceive a deity to preside over their labours, without 
having the least intercourse with each other ; but no reason appears, 
why two nations should concur in supposing that deity to be a 
female : one, at least, of them would be more likely to imagine 
that the earth was a goddess,* and that the god of abundance ren- 
dered her fertile. Besides, in veiy ancient temples, near Gaya, we 
see images of Lakshmi with full breasts, and a cord twisted under 
her arm, like a horn of plenty, which looks very much like the old 
Grecian and Roman figures of Ceebb.” — P. 240. 

The epithet of Sei is not, however, exclusively applied to Laksb- 
ui, but to several other gods and goddesses : Hsr Game'sa I have 
frequently heard; and have read of Sui' Devi, as applicable to 
Pabvati : it is sometimes also given to men. The JSrahmanical 
head of the I'ooua government is generally, in the third person, 
styled Ski' Mant : it may, perhaps, nave been personally assumed 
by the present Peshwa Baaji Rao, and not in use by his predeces- 
sors. t 

Sir William Jones has addressed a hymn to Laksbmi, “the 
world’s great mother,” that cannot be perused by an oriental 
student without great profit ; nor by auy one without unqualified 
admiration. — See Works, Vol. XIII. 290. lu the argument he calls 
her " Lakshmi, or Ski, the Ceres of ludia, the preserving power of 
nature ; or, in the language of allegory, the consort of VishnIi, or 
Haki, a personification of the divine goodness. Some represent 
her as the daughter of Bbkioc, a son of Bkabma ; but, in the 
Markandeya Purnna, the Indian Isis, or Nature, is said to have 
assumed three transcendent forms, according to her three punas, or 
qualities, and each of them to have produced a pair of divinities : 
Buahma and Laksbmi, Ma'be'sa and Sabaswati, Yisbmu and 
Kali. After whose intei-marriage, Bkabma and Saraswati formed 


* Ab, indeed, is the caae with the Hindus, in the inatanoe of PaiT'uiVl - Lekehmi 
is eiao called tOwomivi i she who piesidoe over the earth.— 

t Sri is applied to Lakshmi by peonliar right ; in coinmon me oad ooortesy, it ie 
prefixed to the names of deitiM and dignitaries to express what is great and 
lUtUtrioas.— £d. 
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the mundane egg, which MA'airsA and Kali divided into halves; 
and ViSHNn, together with Lakshmi, preserved it from destruction. 
A third story supposes her to have sprung from the «eo of milk, 
when it was churned on the second incarnation of Habi, who is 
often painted reclining on the serpent A'na'nta, the emblem of 
eternity ; and this fable, whatever may be the meaning of it, has 
been chosen as the most poetical. The other names of Sbi, or Pros- 
perity, are Hakipriya, Padmalaya, or Pa»ma, and Kamala : the 
first implying the wife of Vishnu, and the rest derived from the 
names of the lotos.” 


“ Not lonji; inswath’d the sacred infant lay, 

(Celestial forms full auon their prime attain) : 

Har eyes, oft darted o'er the liquid way, 

With golden light emblaz’d the darkling main ; 

And those firm breasts, whence all our comforts well. 
Rose with enchanting swell ; 

Her loose hair with the hounding billows play’d, 

And caught in charming toils each pearly shell 
That, idling, through the snrgy forest stray’d ; 

When ocean stiffer’d a portentona change, 

Toss'd with cuiiTolsion strange : 

For lofty aTadar from hie base was tom. 

With streams, rocks, woods— by gods and demons whirl’d, 
While round l.is craggy sides the mad spray curl’d— 
Huge mountain ! by the passire tortoise borne. 

Then sole, but not forlorn, 

Shipp’d in a flower, that balmy sweets exhai'd. 

O’er dulcet wares of cream Pad.maia sail’d 
So name the Goddess, from her lotos blue. 

Or Kahaia, if more suspicious deem’d ; 

With many.petaVd wings the blossom Hew, 

And from the mount a flutt’ring sea-bird seem'd, 

Till on the shore it stopp’d — the heav’n-iov’d shore. 

Bright with nnvalu'd store 
Of gems marine, by mirthful In DBA wore ; 


But the, (what brighter gem had shone before f) 

No bride for old Mabicha’s frolic son, 

On azure Habi fix’d her prosp’ring eyes. 

Lore bade the bridegroom riae t 
Straight o’er the deep, then dimpling smooth, he rush’d 
And tow rd th’ unmeasur’d snake— stupendous bod I 
The wcrld's groat mother, not reluctant, led 
All nature glow’d whene'er she smil’d or blush’d j 

The king of serpents hush’d 
His thousand heads, where diamond mirnna blaz’d 
That multiply’d her image as he gaz’d.” ’ 


Plate X^. represents tbe scene described in tbe first part of 
this verse : Platm U[. and IV. that of the last. 

In the 6rad>ha, or obsequies in honour of deceased ancestors 
Lakshmi is, among most other deities, earnestly invoki rparti^ 
c^ly When a voteiy by gifts to Brahmans, is « desironsrf oCn. 

defunct.” A donation of a milch cow » 
attended by many appropriate ceremonies, finishing with the 
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following prayers, the accepter holding during the recital the sacred 
animal by the tail. 

'* 1. May the goddess, who is the Lakshmi of all beings, and 
resides among the gods, assume the shape of a milch cow, and 
procure me comfort. 

" 2. May the goddess, who is Bdokami in a corporeal form, and 
who is the beloved of Siva, assume the shape of a milch cow, and 
procure me comfort. 

“ 3. May she, who is Lakshmi reposing on the bosom of Vishnu ; 
she, who is the Lakshmi of the regent of riches ; she, who is the 
Lakshmi of kings, be. a boon-gp-anting cow to me. 

4. May she, who is the Lakshmi of Brahma ; she, who is 
SwAHA, the wife of fire ; she, who is the exerted power of the 
sun, moon, and stars, assume the shape of a milch cow for my 
prosperity. 

" 5. Since thou art Swadhn, the food of them who are the chief 
among the manes of ancestors, and Swaha, the consuming power qf 
them who eat solemn sacrifices, therefore, being the cow that 
expiates every sin, procure me comfort. 

“ 6. I invoke the goddess, who is endowed with the attributes 
of all the gods, who confers all happiness, who bestows abodes in all 
the worlds, for the sake of all people. 

“7. i pray to that auspicious goddess for immortality and 
happiness.” — Oolkbkokk : on the ^ligious Ceremonies of the 
Hindud. Ad. Ren. Vol. VII. page 263. 

The boon-granting cow, so honoured in the preceding extract, is 
called SiiRABHi ; and her descendants are much revered by all 
classes of Hindus above those that may be denominated base.* It 
is common for Brahmans, and others, to feed a cow before they take 
their own breakfast, ejaculating, as they present her food, “Daugh- 
ter of SuBABHi, framed of five elements, auspicious, pure, holy — 
sprung from the sun, accept this food given by me : salutation unto 
thee Or, if he conduct the kine to grass, “ May cows, who 
are mothers of the three worlds, and daughters of Scrabbi, and 
who are beneficent, pure, and holy, accept the food given by me.” — 
CoLKBBOKE. Ad. Bed. Vol. VII. page 276. 

The Hindus hope to obtain the favonr of the boon-granting oow 
by showing kindness to her offspring : and adoration of a cow is 
not uncommon ; such as presenting flowers to her, washing her feet, 
&c. Many instancee of affectionate tenderness for cows and calves 


* “ From th6 ooesn, thus churned by the gods and DAnsvas,. flnt uprose the 
cow Sarabhi, the fountain of milk and ourda, worshipped by the divinitiea and 
beheld by them with minda diaturbed sod eyes Klisteninsr with deiiaht.’' Tiahns 
Pui^TO.— Ed. 
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have come under my notice, on the part especially of Brahmans and 
Banias ; and many stories are beautifully told in Hindu poetics, of 
boons obtained by those means. Of Vasjshta’s cow, Jsandini, 
attended by the king Hilipa, for the sake of obtaining a boon 
through her means, a pretty fable is given, by Kalidasa, m the 
Raghuvanm ; another, of the cow Bahula, whose ex^stnlation 
with a tiger, pleading for her life, is referred to by Mr. Colkbrokb 
as an admired passage in the Itahiisas. Images of her a.nd of her 
calf are worshipped ; and the extract from the ItahdsiM is read on 
a particular day, sacred to Bahdla, with great solemnity . 

In marriage ceremonies a cow is one of the actors . — “ The hospi- 
table rites are then concluded by letting loose a cow at tlie interces- 
sion of the guest ; a barber, who attends for that purpose, exclaims, 

‘ The cow ! the cow !’ Upon which the guest pronounces this text : 
‘Release the cow from the fetters of'VAEDNA. Ma}’ she subdue 
my foe ; may she destroy the enemies of both him (the host) and 
me. Dismiss the cow, that she may eat grass and drink water.’ 
When the cow has been released, the guest thus addresses her : ‘I 
have earnestly entreated this prudent person, saying, kill not the 
innocent harmless cow, who is mother of Rii’dbas, daughter of 
Vabus, sister of Adityas, and the Source of ambrosia,’ &c. It is 
evident,” continues Mr. Oolebroke, “that the gue.st’s intercessions 
imply a practice, now become obsolete, of slaying a cow for the 
purposes of hospitality.” — Ib. p. 293. 

A cow, the reader wilf perceive, is no uniinportant mythological 
personage, nor is the bull : the latter has been spoken of, in another 
place, as the M andi of Maha'dk'va, and the symbol of divine 
justice. Kandi'nj has just been noticed as the cow of Vasisht'ha 
the sage, or Mi^hi ; and I have no doubt but these two names and 
per.sons, as they may be called, have relationship and connexion in 
the legendary fables of the Puranas. 

In the Rumayana this all-yielding animal is called Suabala, as 
well a.s Kandi'ni. — (B- p. 320. 322). The 4 1st section details an 
entertainment given by “ Vashisht'ha, chief of a.scetics,” to VisWA- 
MiTKA and his pupil Ea'ma. The royal sage and his whole army, 
“ composed of plump well-fed men,” wove filled with whatever they 
desired, rained down from Shabala. But Viswamitra, not con- 
tented with his entertainment, coveb'd also the donor; and after 
epdeavouring in vain to purchase the cow, took her from Vashish- 
t'ha by violence ; hence ensued cursos and battles between these 
two .sages an<l tlieir adherents, a.s detailed at tiresome length in the 
42nd and following sections of the. Raviaynnu. 'I’he cow produced 
many king.s and armies in aid of her legal lord, and at length 
destroyed the forces of the covetous Viswamitra ; who, as is usual 
in all cases of distres.=, betook himself to austerities, and ivas enabled 
by MAHA'nt'vA to renew hostilities, which, after various revilings 
and reverses, terminate in the discomfiture and conversion of the 
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greedj "who was not of course a Brahman, as Vashishttoa 

was. The ^rd section offers several priestly reflections on Brah- 
manioal potencies, while the subsequent sections evince that these 
are all astronomical legends, strong together on wild fictions of 
mythological poetry. 

The time is not, perhaps, very remote, when the original inhabi- 
tants of Hindustan had less- abhorrence of killing kine than many 
sects now feel on that noint. Ancient books prescribe the Bla3dng 
of kine, as well as other animals. The extreme utility of the cow 
and bullock in well peopled and agricultural countries will almost 
neces-sarily give rise to a repugnance at slaying them, which will hi 
time grow to stronger prohibitory feelings, and at length be stamped 
with the sanction of holiness. Here we see, what we may in many 
cases suppose, that mythology and religion inculcate principles 
grounded originally on the conveniences or wants of mankind.* 

SuKABHi, the cow of plenty, was, as well as Lakshmi, one of 
the fourteen gems, produced by the ocean when churned for the 
Amiita ; and as these “ two gems ” seem to be strung together in a 
former quotation in this article, I will include in it some farther 
particulars of this important quadruped. 

She is also called Kaha-dr'nu, the granter of desires. Under 
the latter name, Soknerat describes her as being white, having 
a woman’s head, three tails, and giving suck to a little calf j but I 
never saw her so delineated. A cow suckling a calf is a very 
favourite snhjeot of Hindu artists, in paint, ivory, brass, mortar, 
See. 1 have a cast in brass which represents two cows suckling their 
calve.s, and in inj' memoranda I find it ^oted, that this kind of 
thing is made to invoke a Incky calving-time: and that adoration 
is paid to this domestic idol, called ffopi'ija, or cow- worship Such 
images may, however, have some reference to Siikabhi, and have 
adoration paid to them more extensive than a looked-for calf would 
excite; which, by the way, is a matter of moment to a family 
whose chief luxuries are lacteal. 

Manj' writers have noticed the superstitious veneration that 
some sects of Hindus have for cows and calves : the custom, so 
universal in India, of using cow-dung for covering for floor.s and 
walla, can, however, scarcely be considered as a superstition ; for it 
is used for floors by all sects, as well as Hindus, as the most cool 
and cleanly' article. Once a week, perhaps, it is common to rub 
over earthern floors with fresh cow-dnng, mixed up with as much 


•The Rlanvhter of animals for fooil is enjoined by Man a, cap III. 268-272: IV. 
218 : V. 22-Su, but, say the commentators “ in the first and second ages men were 
endned with true piety and sonnd knowled)?e: so they were in the third af^o ; but 
in the fourth, a diminution of their moral and intellectual jioworg was oi-dained by 
their Creator.” Therefore, in this, the Iron A<je, of Hindu clironolo^'ste, “ the 
slaughter of cattle in the entertnimuent of a guest and the repost on flesh meat at 
funeral obsequies" is forbidden. Institutes of Hanu. 8rd Etl. S+t. — EJ. 
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water as will render it easy to spread this is done, not only in 
tents and temporary honses of gentlemen, bnt sometimes over the 
best apartments of splendid habitations of Europeans as well as 
natives. The smell, which is not at first unpleasant, (mickly goes 
off ; and no floor is so cool and comfortable, nor so obnoxious to 
fleas and vermin. This pleasant and salutary article is falling into 
disuse with the English, who, in their habitations and habits, are 
departing more and more from the sober dictates of nature, and 
the obedient usages of the. natives. We now, for instance, build 
lofty rooms, admitting insufferable glare and heat through long 
glazed windows fronting the sun, reflected by marble or poHslmd 
floors : domestic comfort is sacrificed to exterior decoration No 
man of taste would now build a low sun-excluding viranda, nor 
mitigate the intensity of the heat by a cow-dung flooring. In 
Bombay the delectable light that, twenty or thirty years ago was 
so commonly admitted through thin semi-transparent panes, com- 
posed of oyster- shells, is no longer known among the English, except 
in the church : and these, perhap.s, will, when the present worthy 
clergyman shall vacate his cure, give way to the superior trans- 
parency of glass. The church will then be, like our new houses, 
insufferably hot j and the adaptation of Punlchaif, monstrous fans, 
ten, twenty, thirty, or more, feet long, suspended from the ceiling 
of sitting-rooms, and moved to and fro by men outside by means of 
ropes and piillies, will be necessary. These Punkhas, it mast be 
admitted, are articles of great luxury in warm weather : the idea is 
taken from the natives. T have mythological pictures where per- 
sons are seated under them. In Calcutta they are articles also of 
elegance and expense ; some of them being curiously painted, and 
so shaped or scooped as to admit their vibratory motion without 
deranging the economy of the chandeliers suspended in the same 
line with the Pimkhor, and when at rest occupying the space scoop- 
ed out. 

But to return to the Hindus. Cow-dung is plastered over the 
cooking-plaoe before the meal of a person of a high class be cooked : 
in camps, or on journies, a space of ten or twelve square feet is so 
purified, and is easily polluted by the approach of impure persons 
or things ; in which vexatious ca^e the food becomes unholy. 'I'he 
ashe.s of cow-dung are also of a very purifying nature ; and Hindus, 
of almost all ranks and degrees, men and women, occasionally, or 
frequently, use them, mixed sometimes with other ingredients, to 
mark their foreheads, necks, arms, &c. Sometimes men, especially 
holy beggars or penitents, or those having some claims to sanctity, 
are nibbed all over with these a.shen mixtures, and make a curious 
sky-blue appearance. Maha'Dk'va is freijuently painted blue, or 
rather of an ashy colour, and the gentry just noticed perhaps imi- 
tate that deity. 

Cow-dung is a great purifier on several occasions. It is related 
in the Agni Purdna, that a moat wicked person, named Chanyaka, 
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bad exceeded every known ponibility of ealvation. At the court 
of Indka were aeaembled pfods and holy men; and ae they were 
disoonraing on snob enormities, Irdba, in answer to a pointea ques- 
tion, said, that nothing certainly could expiate them except the 
use of sacred ashes. It happened that a crow, named, from her 
friendly disposition, Mitba-kaVa, was present, and immediately flew 
and imparted the welcome news to the despairing sinner, who 
immediately performed the ceremony, and went to heaven. This 
expiation consists in the victim covering his whole body with a 
thick coat of cow-dung, which, when dry, is set on fire, and con- 
sumes both sin and sinner. Until revealed by the crow, this potent 
expiation was unknown ; and it has since been occasionally resort- 
ed to, particularly by the famous Sankaba'charya. The friendly 
crow was punished for her indiscretion ; and was forbidden with all 
her tribe to ascend to heaven, and was doomed on earth to live 
on carrion.* — fSee Wii.fokd. Ah. Res. Vol. IX. page 98. 

But the greatest, or, at any rate, the most convenient, of all 
purifiers is the urine of a cow : the catholic devil himself cannot, as 
the proverb runs, hate holy water more than the Hindn spirits of 
impurity abhor this sin-expelling sanctifying liquid. Images are 
sprinkled with it ; no man of any pretensions to piety or cleanliness 
would pa8.s a cow in the act of staling without receiving the holy 
stream in his palm, sipping a few drops ; and, with his bedewed 
fingers, marking and crossing bis forehead, shoulders, and breasts, 
in the same manner as papists do, and as I, though no papist, have 
in their countries often done, with thq pure contents or the holy 
water vessel, on entering a temple. I never had, however, suffici- 
ent curiosity to use the Hindu holy water after their manner. 

Images and pictures of Lakshhi, both in her own person, and in 
lier various forms or Avatdras, are very common. Platbs III., IV., 
V. and Xlll. contain some representations of her; all of which sub- 
jects have been described in former pages. She will appear again 
frequently, in her Avatdras, as Si'ta, spouse of Ra'ma. and in other 
characters 


* I have not met with this account of .Sunkantcharija’s end an^ where else bat in 
the text. It is f^neraily related, that after a polemical march from the Sonth of 
India to the extacme North, ho died at Kedaru&th in the Himalayas at the early 
a^e of thirty -two. S!»^e Wilson’s Works'!. 198.— Nd. 
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Of the many names of the goddess that we are about to intro- 
duce more particularly, those of Pabvati. Bhava'ni, Dcirga, KA'Lf, 
and Ok'vi, or the goddess, are the most common : they are, indeed, 
used almost indiscriminately in this work, as well as in the writ- 
ings and conversation of the Hindus.* 

Although, in the present age, human sacrifices are perhaps no 
longer made, there can he no doubt of the existence of the practice, 
formerly. To Bhava'ni, in her character of Ka'li, it would ap- 
pear they were chiefly offered ; and no religions rite can be more 
minutely ordained and detailed than this is in the K<ilika Purehia : 
the sanguinary chapter of which has been translated by Mr. Bi,a- 
QUiERE, and given in the fifth volume of the Aniatir PefimrchpJt, 
Art. XXIII. — As well as the ceremonies, the implements, prayers, 
&c. used on these horrid occasions, are minutely described and 
recited, 1 shall make some extracts from this article, premising 
that Siva is supposed to address his sons, the Bhaikavas, initiat- 
ing them in these terrible mysteries. 

“ The flesh of the antelope and the rhinoceros give my beloved ” 
(i. e. the goddess Ka'li,) “ delight for five hundred years.” — “ By a 
human sacrifice, attended by tlie forms laid down, De'vi is pleased 
one thousand years ; and by a sacrifice of throe men, one hundred 
thousand year.s. By human flesh Ka'ma'chi, Chandika, and Bhai- 
kavi who assumes my shape, are p1ea.sed one thousand years. 
An oblation of blood, which has been rendered pure by holy texts, is 
equal to ambrosia : the head and flesh also afford much delight to 
the goddess Chandika. — “ Blood drawn from the offerer’s own 
body is looked upon as a proper oblation to the goddess Chandika.” 
" Let the sacrificer repeat the word Ka’li twice, tlien the words 


• The names of this goddem |riven in tliin page have the follnwing gignifioRtions. 

P.iKVATI tlie niniintnin-liorn : Bhava'ki the fnimur) of SivA ng fihdro, the 
Belf-ONiatent : Oiirga, the evil goddetw, (another inU'rpretntion however ig given 
afterwnrdg, not without plaugibiNty) Kali, the black gixldegg : KiniAehi, giie of love- 
inspiring eyes: Devi, the gntidesa, emphatically; ('han.tikn, the wan-ior goddegg ■ 
Hhfiirftvi, the ferorhius,— 
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Db'vi-Bajeeswabi, then Lawha Dandiiyi Namah ! which words 
may be rendei’ed — Hail, Ka'li 1 Ke'uT hail, Da'vi ! goddess of 
thunder; hail, irorirgceptred godAosa \" Let him then take the axe 
in his band, and again invoke the same by the Kalrdtriya text as 
follows. — “ Let the eacrifioer say Hrang, Hring ! Ka'li, Ka'li ! 
0 horrid-toothed goddess ! eat, cut, destroy all the malignant — cut 
with this axe ; bind, bind ; seize, seize ; drink blood ; sphang, 
sphtug ; secure, secure. Salutation to Ka'li.” — T hus ends the Kiz/- 
i^triya Mantra. “ 'fhe Ckarga (the axe) being invoked by this 
text Kalba'tei (the goddess of darkness) herself presides over 
the axe, uplifted, for the destruction of the sacrificer’s enemies.” 
Diftei-ent Mantraa are used, in reference to the description of the 
victim to be immolated ; if a lion, this — “ O Haui ! who in the 
shape of a lion, bearest Chamdika, bear my evils, and avert my 
misfortunes. Thy shape, O bon ! was assumed by Habi to punish 
the wicked part of the human race ;* and under that form, by trnth, 
the tyrant Hibanya-Kasipu was destroyed.” 

Females are not to be immolated, except on very particular occa- 
sions: the human female never. “Let princes, miuisters of state, 
counsellors, and venders of spirituous liquors, make human 
sacrifices,. for the purpose of attaining prosperity and wealth.” — 
“ Let the victim offered to Db'vi, if a buffalo, be five years old ; and 
if human, twenty-five.” 

The following is the Kdeiki Mantra, to be uttered at a particular 
part of the ceremony, “ Hail, Ka'siki ! three-eyed goddess, of most 
terrifying appearance, around whose neck a string of human skulls 
is pendent ; who art the destroyer of evil spirits ; who art armed 
with an axe, the foot of a bed, and a spear — Rhiiig Ka'siki ! Saluta- 
tion to thee with this blood.” 

An enemy may be immolated by proxy, substituting a buifalo or 
a goat, and calling the victim by the name of I he enemy through 
the whole ceremony, thereby “ infusing, by holy texts, the soul of 
the enemy into the body of the victim ; which will, when immola- 
ted, deprive the foe of life also.” On this occasion — 

“ Let the sacrificer say, O goddess, of horrid form ! O Chandika I 
eat, devour, such a one, my enemy. O consort of Fire I salutation 
to fire This is the enemy who has done me mischief, now per- 
sonated by an animal— destroy him, O Maua'ma'bi ! epheng, 
spheng ! eat, devour I”t 


• AUmtiiig III the Karutiuninxilai-u : ths former fieri of this verse seems to 
indicate that the Hon, on which liMAVA'Ni suinctiines rides, is Visiixii in that 

tlimler the name of MAri, KAIi is i ■'Ve-I . • t^oulh Inriiii as the gisldess of 
smaUfiox; she iiittiets it and she removeH n. 'Ihe name oficu occurs in a com* 
pound form, as Miiriauimaii, Mariuminei, MariaitAl.— A'd. 
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A greftt variety of reflations and invocations, rites, Ac. are 
minutely laid down, in this curious article, for the performance of 
sanguinary offerings; whether the immolation of » victim, or an 
offering of the sacrificer’s own blood, or burning his flesh, Ac. Ac. 

Let the reader picture to himself these wild declamations, accom- 
panied by the potencies of scenic delusions ; representing this 
"goddess of horrid form," as in Pi.atb XVI. for instance, of 
ntic proportions, smeared with blood, among the ravings of 
bedlamites and the outrageous clangour of discordant instruments ; 
and imagine what an effect it mast have on the timid minds of the 
trembling affrighted multitude, and what a bold such a religion 
must have on the sensibilities of its votaries. 

Although it must appear evident, that human sacrifices were 
formerly legal, they are still most pointedly prohibited in very 
ancient books : such prohibition is, indeed, a farther proof of the 
existence of the practice. In the Brahma- Pur ann every nam. 
medha, or man-sacrifice, is expressly forbidden; and, in the fifth 
book of the Bhayavat, Sir William Jones has pointed out the 
following emphatical words. — "Whatever men in this world sacri- 
fice human victims, and whatever women eat the flesh of male 
cattle, those men and women shall the animals liere slain torment in 
the mansions of Yama ; and, like slaughtering giants, liaving cleaved 
their limbs with axes, shall quaff their blood.” See, for comments 
on this passage by the learned translator. As. Ree. Vol, III. 

p. 260.* 

Among the Greeks and Romans IIiana was invoked, under the 
name of Locina, as the goddess presiding over childbirth : so, 
with the Hindus, Hhavani, being the Sacti of the power of repro- 


• The reatler should oonsult on this interestiiift Hubjecl a valuable essay by I’rot. 
Wilson contained in the second volume of hie works . -after referring to a case of 
human sacrifice recorded in the Rig Veda and the Ramayana, ho thus concludes. 


petuated in later times, we know from various original sources, particularly from 
that very effective scone in the drama of Madhavaand Malati in which Aghoragbau- 
ta is represented as about to sacrifiee Malati to Chamurida when she is rescued bv 
her lover. That the practice is enjoined on particular occasions by the Tantras anil 
some of the I’urdnas, connected with this branch of the Hindu faitli is no doubt 
true. But these mo works of a much later date, within the limits mostly of the 
Mohammedan goyernnient, within the period of which the works were compiled, and 
under which, their injunctions could not safely have been carried into ojwration ■ 
and they never amounted perhaps to more than the expression of the feeling in- 
spired by the character of the diriuitics worshipped, although they may have been 
wcasionally attempted to bo realised, by some fierce and fanatical enthusiasts 
These practices, therefore, are of n veiy different character from those which tlicre is 
reason to behove might have actually taken place, though rarely and under especial 

GfOVUYnstanCM. uxiftfr ilj** B-nilumfwr j-k* ilxa. V<wsl« . 
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d action, is inroked, with an appropriate burnt -offering of certain 
perfumes, by women in labour.* 

I have attended ceremonies and sacrifices in Malabar, where a 
cook was the victim immolated, probably to Ka'li. Women at cer 
tain periods, but whether monthly, or after delivery, or miscai-riage, 
I do not recollect, are purified by such a procedure. Young Mala- 
bar females have visitations of the devil, as they term it, and are 
not to bo cleansed but by public exorcism. I have been invited to 
this process, which in common language, was termed " beating the 
devil out but it is many years ago — ^when I was very young, and 
attended but little to mythology : what remains in my recollec- 
tion is, that the ceremonies were long, tiresome, and clamorous from 
drums, trumpets, and shouting. The possessed girl sat quietly, 
perhaps several hours, with dishevelled hair, surrouniled by her 
relations, supporting in both palms a pan [or pdtra), said to contain 
blood At length, exhausted by fatigue, or ronsed into hysteria by 
the noise and tumult, she went into a fit, when a cock’s head was 
cut off close by her. The struggles of the evil spirit in resisting 
the exorcism are supposed to cause the convulsive agonies of the 
possessed, in the excess of which it passes into the cock, and is 
dismissed by his decapitation. These matters are always perform- 
ed in the night, and are attended with considerable expense for 
priests, music, &c. 

It was once my misfortune to lire in Bombay, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of an exerciser, who planted himself near my gar- 
den-wall; aud by the horrid yells and music, the necessary accom- 
paniments of his craft, so disturbed my repose, that, failing by 
remonstrance and threats, I was forced to apply to the police for 
its restoration and security. This man must, from the number of 
his patients, have been ol some note, or the possessed numerous ; 
for every full moou he was occupied the whole night. I believe 
women are mostly, if not exclusively, possessed ; but 1 did not, lest 
my appearance should seem to sanction the annoyance, attend, to 
observe my noisy neighbour’s exorcisms. 

Sir W. Jones has addressed hymns to Duboa and Bhava'ni, 
two names of Prakkiti, or created nature, (/<». Miit. and Work^ 
Vol Xlll.) ; and tlie argument prefixed is replete with mythologio 
lore. I'sWAKA, or I'sa, and Isa'ni, or I's'i, are ho says, unquestion- 
ably, the O.H1KI8 and Isis of Egypt. 1'bwaka, Siva, or Baba, (for 
these are his names among nearly a thousaud more,) united with 
I'si, represent the ercondary cau»ei>, whatever they may be, of 
natural phenomena ; and principally those of temporary destruction 
and regeneration. But the Indian I'sis, in her many characters, 
appears in those of Pakvati, Ka'u, Ddkqa, and Bhava'ni, which 


• Tliorc ia connccUsl also witli this practice « Pnranic •Rory which narrates how 
Devi L-aine to the aeaiatauoe of Diti who after a prcKnaucy of a thoinand yearS) 
gave birth to Uiianii^haha and Uitaniakasipii . — Sd 
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bear a strong resemblance to the JutJO of Homkb, to HbCATK, to 
the armed Pallas, and to the Lucretian Vicnus. 

The name Parvati took its rise from a wild poetical fiction. 
The mountain Himalaya, being personified, is represented as a 
powerful monarch, whose wife was Mk'na : their daughter is named 
PAKVATij.or mountain-born, and Dckoa, or of ditficult access. H) 
She is said to have been married to Siva in a pre-existing state, 
when she was named Sati ; but we are informed by this illustrious 
author, in another place, (A%. Rea Vol. VI. p. 144J that she bore 
no children till she became regenerate iu the person of Parvati. 
The daughter of Himalaya had two sons : G-ane'sa, the wisest of 
deities, always .invoked at the lieginning of every literary work; 
and Kartire'ya, commander of the celestial armies. 

[Sati wac the daughter of Daksha. Her father invited all the 
divinities and their attendants to a great sacrifice, Siva only being 
excepted. Sati demanded an explanation and her father lifting her 
playfully on his knee said; • Listen my darling while 1 explain 
the reason why thy husband has not been invited. It is because he 
is the bearer of a human skull, a delighter in cemeteries, accomjiani- 
ed liy ghosts and goblins, naked or merely clothed with a tiger's 
or elephant's skin, covered with ashes, wearing a necklacfe of human 
skulls, ornamented with serpents, always wandering about as a 
mendicant, sometimes dancing and sometimes singing and neglect- 
ing all divine ordinances. Such evil practices, my darling, render 
thy husband the shame of the three world.s and unworthy to be 
admitted at a sacrifice whore Brahma, Vishnu and all the immortals 
and divine sagos are present !’ Sati however was not to be cajoled : 
she roundly asserted her husband's supremacy *■ fixed her mind in 

E rofound ab.straction and by her own splendour consumed her 
ody, while all the immortals exclaimed in astonishment, how 
wonderful !' Siva attended by an army of ghosts and goblins, de- 
stroyed Daksha’s sacrifice, and betook himself to penance, carrying 
with him the remains of his departed queen. Soon she was bom 
again of Himavat and Mena and grew up in her mountain home 
like the young moon, increasing to its full splendour. Confident of 
her beauty, she trusted to awaken the love of her former lord, but 
the end was not accomplished without the aid of penance, the help 
of KHma Deva, and the artifices of the gods. Poor Kama was 
burned to ashes for shooting an arrow, but Siva looked aiid loved 
again, and a very splendid wedding was the result. Various ex- 
tracts bearing on this story will be found in Vans Kennedy's 
Ancient and Hindu Mythology, 380. The account is given iu detail 
in the Tim Avatava Sumkkam of the Aruvcushalla. Purdna . — Ud.] 
The following is the lust stanza of the hymn. 

0 briiiiA ,thuu hast rtvigii'd to silield 

Man’s frulile virtue «ith celeatial migltt, 

Ulidiug fi-ojii yon jasper field ; 

And, ou a lion borne, has brtv'a the fight i 
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Fca* when the demon Vice thy mime defied. 

And arm'd with death each arched hoo^ 

Thy goiden lance, O goddesi ! monntain-bom, 

Toach'd but the peat — he roar'd, and died !”• 

The last stanza refers to a transfiguration of Bhava'hi, very com- 
monly met with in pictures and casts. Among mine I hare, besides 
those given in this work, 'upwards of a dozen different casts of it in 
metal, in which the goddess has from two to thirty-two arms, filled 
with a variety of weapons. I have also several pictnres of this 
subject : they generally agree in the • time, which is the moment 
when the armed monster issues from the neck of the buffalo, wbenoe 
tbe head is just severed by the sword of the goddess ; who, plant- 
ing her foot on its body, is transfixing the monster with her golden 
lance. 

In the first volume of the Asiatic Researches rs an inscription, 
found in a cave near Gaya, in Bengal, of which a translation is 
given by Mr. Wilkins ; the first lines are thns rendered — " When 
the foot of the goddes.s was, with its tinkling ornatnents, planted 
upon the head of Mahi'shasora, all the blossoms of the new-blown 
flower of the fountain were dispersed with di.sgrace by its superior 
beauty. May that foot, radiant with a fringe of refulgent beams 
issuing from its pure bright nails, endue you with a steady and an 
unexampled ilevotion, offered up with fruits, and shew yon the way 
to dignity and wealth.” 

In Mr. Wilkins’s introductory letter is the following passage, 
describing the combat between the monster and Ddroa. as well as 
the birth or origin of that form of the goddess 

"The first lines of the first verse allude to the story of Bhava'ni's 
killing the evil .spirit Mahi'shasuba, — who, in the disguise of a 
buffalo, as the name hnport.s, had fought with Iwdha and his celestial 
bands for a hundi eil years, defeated hitn, and usurped his throne : the 
story is to be f(jund at length in a little book called Chandi. The 
vanquished spirits, being banished the heavens, and doomed to 
wander the earth, after a while assemble, and re.solve to lay their 
grievances before Vishnu and Siva. Conducted by Bbabma, 
they repaired into the presence of those deities, who heard their 
complaint with compassion ; and their anger was so violent against 
Mahi'shasuba, that a kind of flame issued from their mouths, and 
from the mouths of the rest of the principal gods : of which 
was formed a goddess, of inexpressible beauty, with ten arms. And 
each hand holding a different weapon This was a transfiguration 
of Bbava'ni, the consort of Siva : nnder which she is generally 
<»Ued Duboa, She is sent again.st the usurper : she mounts hel- 
lion, the gift of the mountain Himalaya (snowy.) and attacks the 


* TBs interpretation nf this fable is qnite original on the part of Air W. Jones ; 
no native aothoritj', which I have ronvnited. has any anoh reference. — ff<J, 
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laonster, who shifts his form repeatedly ; till at length the godd^ 
{dants her foot npou his head, and outs it o£E with a single stroke 
of her sword. Immediately the upper part of a human body issues 
through the neck of the headless buffalo, and aims a stroke, which 
being warded off by the Hon with his right paw, Dcbga puts an 
end to the combat by piercing him through, the heart with a spear. 

Parvati, we find, means mountain-born ; Duboa, of difficult 
access. The former word, in the Mahratta countries pronounced 
Parvat, is used as a name for hills : one near Poona, commonly 
called Parbati. on which is a temple of the goddess, is spoken of in 
another part of this work. In the othernamo of Dukoa 've recog- 
nise the names of hill-forts, in Mysore, and other countries of the 
Dekkan : such as Chitteldroog, Rai Droog, ’Doori Droog, Ac. In 
the Tamil dialects this termination is. as is usual with them, 
changed into Durgani. The following texts from Manh areeoncln- 
sive on this point. 

Ch. VII. V. 71.— "With all possible care let a king secure a 
fortress of mountains ; for it has many transcendent prciperties " 
“ 73. As enemies hurt them not in the shelter of their several 
abodes, thus foes hurt not a king who has taken refuge in his 
durga ; or (says the gloss of Cullpca) ‘place of difficult access’ ”t 

" The attributes of Ddeoa, or difficult, of access, or conspicuous 
in the festival called by her name Durgoisai-a ; and in this 
character she resembles Minerva — not the peaceful inventress of 
the fine and useful arts, but Pau-as, armed with a helmet and 
spear ; both represent heroic virtue, or valour united with wisdom. 


• Thore are many venions of thi» story which differ from e»ob other in minor 
details. The conolusion of the oonflict is thue described in the nimuno Purdna. 
‘‘ Bnt in ritin did Dai^a employ her various weapons, as tlie nrt of Mahisha render- 
ed them innocnons; even when she had bound with the nia>se pivi-n to her by 
Varuna his horns, his muzzles and hoof, he escaped from the bonds, and when she 
hurled a thunderbolt at him he shrank into such a diminutive shape that it passed 
him harmless. At lenj^li Dur^a dismounte<l from her lion and sprang upon the 
back of Mahisha and with her tender feet so smote his head, tliat he fell senseless 
on the ground, when she immediately cut off hie head with her sword, while all the 
host of the Asuras exclaimed ah ' ah !” Vans Kennedy, Ancient ar^d Hindu 
Mythology, p. 836— The whole story is recounted at great length in the Bagamnelta 
Sdriikkinti of the Amiwchella Purdna.-- Ed. 


+ The etymology of the name Durga is very doubtful. One explanation has 
already been given ; the one refeired to above is partially explained by Prof. 
Welx^r, ns quoted in Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, IV. 363. After quoting several 
authorities which more or less identity Durga with fire, he says ; " Verue second 
^Id certainly be nndergt(xxl as if the worshipper turned to the |iersoni6ed Durpofi 
(Kvtl) herself and sought her protection, so that thus Durga would have arisen 
out of Nimti. Bnt it appears to me better to understand the paasngo of the 
nolent flame of the Are, which like the fire itself, delivers, atones, and frees from all 
dargn and darda (difficulties and evils) is a durgi, a protes-ting fortress against 
so that tins name wrjild belong to tho same class as Ambik^, Siva and 
UmA Acrording to this explanation tho signiRcation of Durga would be, a 
r ortress or Defence. — Ed, 
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Bdth 8l«w demons and i^ants with their own hands ; and both 

P rotected the wise and virtnons, who paid them dae adoration.” — 
OSBS. At. Re«. Vol. 1 . p. 252. " As the mountain-born goddess, 
or PAavAii, she has many projperties of the Olympian Juno : her 
majestic deportment, high spirit, and general attributes, are the 
same ; and we find her on mount Kaila.ga, and at the banquets of 
the deities, uniformly the <N>mpanion of her husband.” — Jonbs. As. 
Res. Vol. I. p. 251.— See Plates VII. XI. 

As Amba, or Uma she is the consort of Bha'va, the author of ex- 
istence : Aranyadbvi, or goddess of the forest. — ih. p. 388. Pbabha, 
meaning light ; Aswini, a mare, the first of the lunar mansions ; 
assuming this name and shape, the Sun approached heT in the 
form of a horse, and, on their nostrils touching, she instantly con- 
ceived the twins ; who are called Akwini-Kdma'ki, the torn sons of 
Aswini. — ib. p. 391. Satwa-dk'vi refers to her as the author,, or 
the consort of the author, of existence : PnAuani, that from whence 
oil things weix' made — Nature personified : Sabva-manoala, presid- 
ing over the welfare of all nature. Thi.s catalogue might be greatly 
extended ; but the render will probablj' deem it long enough.* 

In the character of Bhava'ni William Jonss (d.A. Res. Vol. 
I. p. 554) supposes the wife of Maha'de'va to be, as well the JuNo 
Cinsda, or Lucina of the Romans, (called also by them Diana 
Solvizona, and by the Greeks, Ii.lithtia) as Venus herself: not 
the Italian queen of laughter and jollity, who, with her nymphs 
and graces, was the beautiful child of poetical imagination, and 
answers to the Indian Rcmbha, with her train of .\p8arasas or 
damsels of Paradise; but Venus Urania, so luxuriously painted by 
LuoKerius, and so properly invoked by him at the opening of a 
poem on Nature. — “Venus presiding over genemtion, and on that 
account exhibited sometimes of both sexes (an union very common 
in the Indian sculptures), as in her bearded statue at Rome; and, 
perhaps, in the images called fferma-th^na, and in those figures of 
her which had a conical form ; ‘ for the reason of which figure we 
are left (says Tacitus) in the dark.’ The reason,” continues our 
author, “ appears too clearly in the temples and paintings of Hin- 
dustan, where it never seems to have entered the heads of the 
legislators, or people, that any thing natural could be offensively 


• Amba or Ambika gignifles ‘ llotber ’ — Umi is said to be dorived from a root 
aignifyiiig to protect. There is a tradition however which gives a mneh more 
ordinary meaning to the terra. “ The King of the mountains begot three danghters 
upon MenA — vi*. Apamii, Ekapamii and Ekapatala. These three performing 
v^ great austerities, such as could not be accomplished by gods or Danavas, 
distressed (with alarm) both the stationary and moving worlds. GkapamA One 
leaf’) fed u}>on one lojif. EkapAtahi took only one p AtaU (Bignonia) for her food. 
One (Apania) took no sustenance, bnt her mother, distressed throng mataraal 
affection, forV>nde lior, dissuading her with the words « md (‘ o don’t ’). 'fhe hasuti- 
fiil goddess, performing arduous austerity having been thus addressed by beMnothcr 
on that (x'casion, became known in the three worlds as Uma." Mnir'a Sanaortt 
Terta. Sft'I, et sfaj.— k'd. 
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obscene ; a singularity which pervades all their wririiigs and con- 
versation, but is no proof of depravity in their morals.” 

The author, continuing the subject, identities tlie Stygian, or the 
Tauric Diana, otherwise named Hecate, and often confounded 
with Peoserpink, with Ka'i-i, or the wdfe of Siva, in his character 
of the Sftfginii Jove, Human viftiiii.s, a.s well a.s the sacrifice of 
horses and hulh, enjoined by the Vedas, being in tlie present age 
absolutely prohibited, kids are now offered to this black goddess ; 
and, to palliate the cruelty of the slaughter, wliicli gave such 
offence to Bodha, the Brahmans inculcate a belief that tlie poor 
victims rise in the heaven of Inora, and become the musicians of 
his band. — Ih. 


The fea.stR, faat.s, and cereinonie.s of various .sorts, observed in 
honour of this deity, under her different nnme.s and charncters, are 
very numerous. 


The bright half of the month Aswina the first of the Hindu lunar 
year, seem.s pecnliarl3- devoted to Dufoa. The first nine nights, 
called Navaratri, are, with appropriate names, allotted to her de- 
coration : the fiftli i.s for the preparation of her dre.ss .- on ihe sixth 
she is awakened : on the soA-enth .she is invited to a bower 
formed of the leaves of nine plants, of which the V'ilva i.s the 
chief. 'I’he seventh, eighth, and ninth, are the great days ; on the 
last of which (he victims immolated to her honour must lie slain, as 
particularly directed in the KaUka Puraoa The sarrifiCed 
beasts must be killed by one blow, with a hr., ad sword or sharp 
axe The iie.vt day the goddess is revereiitlv dismissed, and her 
image IS cast into the river, which finishes the festival called Dur- 
gofsavu and Du.v.ro ()„ the fifteenth dav, that of tlie full moon, 
her devotees pass the night in .sport.s and merriment, and games of 

Nim MaeTfa ! ' to sleep ; for on this night the fiend 

NioiMiiHA led his army again.st Dufoa, and I.akshmi descended, 
pumiising wealth to those who were awake. On this night 
OcvEUA and Jndka are also wor.shipped. ^ 

The festival of Dtirgoisava, and that of Hnli, Sh- W Jones 

Sand'" ' ( V “T'inoxes ; and the 

^eep and use of ^ mUNU to the .solstices, Ms. Pea Vol TTT Art 
XU. p.2.18.); bnt Mr. Coi-KimoKE >{f. Vol VTIT n «7 !i iT 
that the Na/; had not in its ori.dn anv’connexio, sv bb "i 

eM-iuox, o. with the crose of thf vear^Twrth 
and the beginning of Vasanta, or^he^nln fprtg 

lia ^witl!\'l''’ Hiiidn.s, reminds one strongly of the Saturna- 
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while these jocalarities are passing, unless with the view of gaining 
popularity they condescend to partake in them : in general they 
confine themselves to their houses, and sport with their women. 
I have several pictures, belonging to series illustrating the domestic 
occupations of the Indians, in which the diversions of the Hull 
appear like those more publicly exhibited : scattering yellow and 
red powders, and squirting coloured water. Sending simpletons on 
idle errands contributes also to the delights of the Huli : this is 
performed exactly similar to our ceremony of making April-fools on 
the first of that month, and is common to all ranks of Hindus ; and 
Mahomedans, indeed, join in this, as well as in other items of Huli 
fun and humour. Another opportunity of merriment, similar to 
our May-day gambols, is afforded to the Hindus in a festiv'al in 
honour of Bhav'ani, that always falls on, or near, that day. The 
Huli seems a festival in honour more especially of Krishna* 

It has been noticed that one of JBuava'ni’s numerous forms is 
that of Anna-Pu RNA Dk'vi, lueauing the goddess who fills with 
food. She is a very common household deity, most families in the 
Mahratta country, and other parts of the western side of India, 
including her among their Dii Penates; in shortness her name is 
generally pronounced Anapo'ena. 

It cannot be doubted that the Anna Pekenna of the ffomans 
was the same deity : several authorities are adduced in proof, by 
Mr. Paterson and Mr. (Jolbbbokb, in the eighth volume of the 
An. Bps. pp, 69, 85. The crescent on her forehead is mentioned 
as a characteristic mark of Anna Pu'bna, as well as of Diana ; but 
I never saw her so distinguished. She is, Mr. Patbkson says, 
represented sitting on a throne, giving food with a golden ladle to 
an infant Siva, who stretches out his little hand to receive it ; strik- 
ingly resembling Ah a lthra nursing the infant Jupitbe: none of 
my images are so employed. 

Mr. Colgukuke informs us, that this beneficent form of BhaVa'ni 
is described, and her worship inculcated, in the Tautras, but not, he 
thinks, iu the Puranas, except in the feJiva Parana; nor are the 
legends concerning her numerous. She lias a temple at Benares, 
situated near that of Visweswak^. He thinks the Koman deity 
Ankona may bear affinity to Anna Pu'kna ; the Sanskrit word 
anna, food, being a more likely origin of her name, than its supposed 
root, nnnus, a year . — See As. Mes. Vol. VIll. p. 85. Spknck’s 
Poly metis, Dial. 10. Bell’s Pantheon, Vol. 1. p. 67. 

Plate XV’l. is taken from a cast. It is eighteen inches high, 
including the pedestal, which is about a foot in diameter, six inches 
deep, and hollow, as if intended to be fixed on something ; and I 
was told that such images are occasionally fastened on the top of the 


•The testivul of ffufi will bu more patilculariT referretl lo aader the head of 
Kims Diva,— £</. 
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Rat’ha or carriage, dragged about the streets on certain festivals. 
Ka'li is said to assume this form to frighten sinners into repentance 
and virtue : her attitude seems a chasing one, put on to cause im* 
mediate terror ; her limbs bend ; her hands are open, fingers length- 
ened into points, stretched out ; a serpent forms her girdle ; she 
is naked, except a scanty cloth, round her middle ; her belly is 
empty, thin, and shrivelled ; her breasts pendent, vvith long dis- 
gusting nipples ; a serpent convolves round her neck, and, twining 
on her bosom, projects its head to support her protruded long rough 
tongue j her chin is peaked ; immense teeth and tusks are fixed 
in her lipless gums ; her nostrils and goggle eyes are distended 
and bloated j snakes form appropriate rings for her nasty ears, being 
knotted in the pendent lobes, with their heads raised and their 
hoods expanded ; her hair is stiffened out, forming a frightful glory 
round her head, diverging to meet a wider glory that rises from a 
flower on each side, forming a support to the figure. The cast, 
however disgusting to the eye, is far from being devoid of merit : 
our engraving is taken from an exact portrait, and exhibits con- 
siderable expression. 

[In Prof. Wilson’s Translation of the drama of Malati and 
Madhava, there is an invocation addressed to Kali, which serves to 
illustrate the worship of the figure described in the text. The 
scene is laid in a temple of Kali situated in a burning ground, 
within which a priest and priestess prepare a living victim, ihe 
beautiful Mahiti, the “ gein of womankind.” Bound and garlanded 
she awaits the stroke of the sacrificial axe. The priest rises up for 
the final invocation and dances round the deity. 

HhH ! huit ! Cliamuiida, mighty gutl<lc.S8 hail ! 

1 gUiril'y thy si>ort. -wlirn m the dance, 

'I'liiit fili.s the court of .Siva with delight 
Thy foot lie.sceiidiiig, spurns the eartlily glohc. 

Beneath the weight, the hroad hacked tortoise reels, 

The egg ot Brahma tieinhles at the shock; 

■And in o vHuning chasm that gapes like hell 
The sevenfold main tuniiiltuonsly rushes. 

'I’iie elephant hide that robes the**, to thy steps 
Swings to and fro; — the ttbirliiig talons rend 
The cre'-cent on thy brow : — from the torn orb 
The trickling ncctnr falls, and every skuil 
That gems thy necklace laughs with horrid life. 

Attendant spirils treiiible mid applaud ; 

The nioiintanis fall before thy (Kiwerful anns. 

Around whose length the sable serpents twine 
'Ilieir swelling forms, and knit terrific bands 
Whilst from the hood expanded, frequent Hash 
Knvenoroed Snmes. 


As rolls thy awful head. 

The low ring eye that glows amidst thy brow 
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A tery circle deeignetes, that wraps 

The spheres within its terrible circumference ! 

Whilst by the banner on the dreadful sUtt, 

High waved, the stars are scattered from their orbits. 

The three eyed god exults in the embrace 
Of his fair simnse, as Qauri sinks ap(talled 
By the distracting cries of countless fiends. 

Who sbont thy praise. Oh may such dance afford, 

Whate'er we need, — whate er may yield us happiness.” 

Malati however was rescued, and the terrible goddesn dieap- 
poiuted. — £d.] 

Platb XV [I. is taken from a sketch in ink, made by an artist in 
my employ, superintended by my Pandit. The drawing of the 
sketch, from which the plate is engraved, differs in no essential 
point from its original ; only, indeed, in the omission of some trees 
and animals, and in making the figures more correct and graceful : 
in nowise, however, altering their postnres or character. 

We here see Dcvi seated in her temple, on the summit of a hill, 
and the three great powers, her consort the first, ascending it, to 
approach and adore her ; these persons are each foar>handed. Siva 
is marked by hia hair, with (xAMOa enfolded, as has been sufficiently 
described. Behind the goddess are three other persons ascending 
in like manner : the first of these is Aoki, the regent of fire, distin- 
guished by two faces, three legs, and seven arms ; the meaning of 
which 1 shall endeavour to unfold when we discuss the character 
and attributes of that deity. Next to him is Indra, king of the 
firmament, known by his eye-bespangled skin : being so important 
a ]>ersonage he must necessarily be introduced more particularly in 
his place. The person beneath him I do not know. Above are 
seen Sukya and Chanoua, in their chariots ; the former driven by 
Abuna, or the dawn pei-sonified, (Aoroka,) drawn by his seven- 
headed horse, indicative of the prismatic divisibility of a ray of 
light. The crescent and antelope distinguish Chandra, or the moon. 

We must not c^uit this plate without some notice of the ascetics 
seen about the hill, propitiating, by their austerities, the favour of 
Dbvi ; one has his left arm held up, with the fingers clenched till 
the nails have grown through the back of his haud. Near him sits 
another penitent, also on the skin of a ^ger, with both hands simi- 
larly uplifted over hie head ; a disciple near him is about to give 
him drink. A very celebrated Sauiyasi of this description, named 
PcKANA-PcRi, lately died at Benares j who had made a vow to con- 
tinue in that position four and twenty years, but died before their 
expiration. Of this person, aud his extraordinary travels, a very 
interesting account is given, by the ffon. Mr. Dcncan, in the 
fifth volume of the As. Res., art. 2. where is also a print of him. I 
have met, and several times conversed with, this interesting man i 
his arms had fallen, quite shrivelled, on his elbows j the upper arms 
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lieing perpendicular, the fore-arms horizontal ; his clenched fingers 
falling on the opposite elbow ; thus, his fore and upper arms being 
nearly at right angles, forming three sides of a square over his head. 
When I saw him he had, I think, been twelve years in this position, 
and his arms were of course immovably fixed ; but he told me 
that, at the expiration of his vow, he expected to restore their 
functions by friction, accompanied by the superior potencies of 
ceremonies and sacrifices. 

He was attended by several disciples and servants, and tiavelled 
very respectably in a palky, with suitable attendants ; and was, of 
course, treated every where with great attention, all pious persons 
feeling happy to contribute to his conveniences. His nails were 
very long, and crooked, or spirally curved ; his hair and beard were 
also very long, and were plaited and bound up together on his 
head : he wore no clothing but a slight cloth round hi.s middle ; 
nor did his disciples, who were mostly very stout handsome young 
men. 

On the left of this ascetic is another worthy, standing on one leg, 
with uplifted bauds, and his eyes fixed on the suji ; a very power- 
ful method of obtaining favour or forgiveness. Below arc two 
others, with their legs raised over their heads. I once saw a man 
who had been in this attitude many years : his shrivello’cl legs had 
fallen on his neck; his posteriors, if now proj)erly so called were 
in front, under his cliiii ; and he sat on his curved ..spine. I'hese, 
and other seli'-iiiflicted austerities, are called Talmsa ; of which some 
books describe eleven varieties ; others, eighteen. 

Plate XVIII. is taken from a tinted picture, of Devi, eiglit- 
handed, seated in her temple t>n a lotes, with MAttA'j)E'vA dancing 
before her ; \"i.shnu, Bkahma, Gane'sa, and Indka, are in respect- 
ful attendance. Bkahma is playing on a long-drum, and Gane'sa 
on the ritid Maua'dk'va is white, Vishnu blue, and the rest of 
copper colour. Although no alteration whatever ha-s been allowed 
in attributes, character, or attitude, still the plate exhibits much 
more ease and elegance than its original. 

Durga sla3nng the demon Mahi shasuha as described in an 
earlier page of this article, occupies Plate XIX. It is from a 
coloured picture, representing De vi, eight-handed, spearing the 
crimson monster, who is in the act of springing offensively from the 
neck of the buffalo, just decapitated by the pursuing and avenging 
goddess. 
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SLAYING MAHISMASURA. 



Of GANE'SA, KAHTIKBYA, Vl'KA BHADBA. and BHAIK AYA, 
THE offspring of MAHA'DE'VA and PARVATT. 


Gamk'sa is the Hindu god of prudence and policy : he is the 
reputed eldest son of Siva and Pakvati, and is. represented with 
an elephant’s head, an emhlem of sagacity ; and is frequently 
attended by a rat, sometimes riding on one, the conduct of 
that animal being esteemed by the Hindus as peculiarly marked 
by wisdom and foresight : he has generally fonr hands, but some- 
times six, or eight, or only two. He is invoked by a Hindu, I 
believe of any sect, in the outset of any hmsiness : if he build a 
house, an image of (» vnk'Sa is previously propitiated, and set up 
on or near the spot: if he write a book, Ganb'sa is saluted at 
its commencement, as he is also at the top of a letter ; beginning a 
journey, (iane'sa is implored to protect him, and, for the accom- 
modation of travellers, Ins image is occasionally seen on the road’s- 
side, especially where two roads cross; but sometimes it is little 
else tlnm a stone, rudely chiselled into something like an elephant's 
head, with oil and red ochre daubed over it, decorated, perhaps, 
with a chajilef of Howers by some pious neighbour or traveller. 
It is cotninon to see a figure of the god of prudence in or over 
hankers’ and other shops ; and, upon the whole, there is perhaps 
no deity in the Hindu Pantheon so often seen and addressed 

In the Votfatie to [ndin, by Paouno dr San Baktolomko, the 
author says, that “ statues wliich supply the place of mile-stones, 
and serve to guide strangers, are found every^ where erected along 
the high roads As the and Romans employed for this pur- 

pose the god Tkhmini's, the Hindus use tlieir deity (jank'sa, who 
by the coumion people, not well acquainted with the Samscred 
language, is called I’oi.kyak.” — P. 70. 

The learned Carmelite proceeds to describe the elephant-headed 
Gank'sa ; as holding in one of his hand.s a key in the form of a hook, 
like tho.se used in the earlier ages when doors hod no iron-work ; 
as having always under him a mouse, an animal held in the utmost 
abhorrence by the elephant, and according to the Indians, represent- 
ing the wicked demon, the enemy of wisdom, or, in other words, 
the devil, Indian womep, he says, who are married, wear an image 
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of Ganpsa, wliioh they call Tali, suspended from the neck by a 
string, serving as a love pledge, and as a token of their chastity 
and conjugal fidelity. 

I will in this place take the liberty of offering some remarks, 
general and particular, that were suggested by the above account 
of Gakk'sa. Europeans, visiting India, are apt, when they com- 
municate their observations, to say, that the “ Indians do so and 
so j” implying, that the immense population of India have similar 
and uniform habits : whereas, no inference can be more erroneous. 
Travelling through India — say from Ceylon, centrally, up the Car- 
natic, the Dekkan, and Bengal, to Kashmir, an extent of about 
thirty degrees of latitude, an observer would notice as great a vari- 
ety of habits, languages, religious observances, <fec. as in travelling 
through a like space through Europe — say between Russia and the 
Mediterranean. 

It is said, in the preceding extract, that “ statues which supply 
the place of mile stones, and serve to guide travellers, av erected 
every where along the high road.” The author, whose abode, how- 
ever, seems to have been confined to the southern parts of the penin- 
sula, and chiefly to the provinces of Malabar and Crtiiara, has 
doubtless seen statues placed as direction-posts, and at regular dis- 
tances, on the roads ; but they are not every where bo placed. For 
I have lived more than twenty years in that part of India, which 
we call the peninsula, and for months, nay years, in Malabar and 
Ganara, and have travelled some hundreds, I may say thousands, of 
miles in tlio.se provinces, and never, to the best of my recollection, 
saw one instance of a .statne, or any thing else, placed by natives 
either as a direction-post, or to mark the termination of distaDce. 

What Paolino calls a key, in the form of a hook, I understand 
to be intended for the instrument with which elephants are guided, 
called Ankaea, which sometimes is scarcely distinguishable from a 
sort of fan occasionally seen in the hands of Gank'sa. But the 
good friar may be right; for this deity is found to be Janos, in 
whose hands the Romans placed a key. 

Gank'sa has not always a mouse under him, as the learned 
Carmelite states : sometimes he has a mouse, or a rat, as I have 
been taught to call it, under or near him, but is oftener seen 
without. Besides those given in this work. I have fourteen im- 
ages in metal, and many pictures of him a one, and in groups; 
and his rat or mouse appears in a very small proportion of 
them. I never before heard that the mouse was " held by the 
elephant in the iitmo.st abhorrence ;” and if it is, the modse 
is not appropriately selected a.s its companion ; nor did I know 
that it was in this case meant to “ represent the wicked demon, the 
enemy of wisdom, or, in other words, the devil.” I do not cither 
recollect ever to have .seen, as the got>d brother has, " married 
females wear an image of Gank'sa, suspended from their necks 
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by a string:” nor should I, if I hail, have at once seen, admitting 
ic was originally hung there ns a “ love pledge,” how it particularly 
serves as a token of chastity and conjugal fidelity.” 

SoNNEBAT calls Gtanb'sa, Pollbau : bv which name, it would 
appear, he is known in the Carnatic. He says, " that images of the 
gods may be made of stone, copper, or gold, but never of silver, or 
other metals : that of PoLnEAB must be always of stone.” There 
may perhaps, but I never heard so, be some restrictive rules in the 
Carnatic for the composition of images ; in other parts there are 
none. I have gilt images of silver, with gold rings ; some with 
rubies in the eyes and other parts. I have images, made in the 
Carnatic, of different compositions, of copper and brass ; nor do I 
think there is generally any objection to making Cank'sa of 
different metals. My Pandit, in ^mbay, had him and Krishna, 
and Anna Pu'ena, and others, in silver; they were, I believe, made 
in Bombay. Idols are also made of crystal and gems, of which I 
have seen several : Bhohas are more common in crystal, I think, 
than any other deity. 

Although Gane'sa be almost always considered, and called, the 
son of Maha'db'va and Parvati, there is yet a legend in the 
SivapurAna of his origin, that would e.xclude his reputed father 
from any share in the lionoiir of his existence : 1 will give the 
legend as briefly as I can, as it contains other points of mythological 
fable, (tank'ha is sometimes represented with but one tusk : to ac- 
count for which, it is related in the Fvrann, that he was formed 
of fair proportions by Parvati, from the excn'mentitious particles 
and impurities of her own body, at which Maba'dk'va was jealous 
and displeased. Ganesa was his mother’s champion, vindicating 
her honour and rights on all occasions, even against the infringement 
of Vishnu and his tnother’s lord. On one occasion Vishnu and 
Gane'sa fought, and the latter would have lieen victor but for 
the interposition of Siva, who cut off Gank'sa’s head. Parvati was 
greatly disjileased and distressed at this event, and proceeded in 
revenge to austerities that threatened to derange the destinies of 
the universe, from which nothing could divert her but the restora- 
tion of her son ; which, on the earnest application of the congrega- 
ted deities, Siva consented to. But, the severed head could not 
be found ; and it was determined to fix on his trunk the head of 
the first animal that should make its appearance, which happened 
to be an elephant with but one tooth. Siva adopted Gank'sa ; 
and all the deities, to appease and console Parvati, consented that 
he should on all occasions be first invoked.*^ 

Another legend states, that, in a de.sperate combat, Gane'sa, 
having exhausted all means of offence, plucked out one of his tusks, 
and hurled it at his adversary. 


* Tli«w traditions are very vnrioiialy rendered in the PurAnas. For illustrative 
extrarts see Vans Kennedy’s Ancient aiicj Hincln Mythology 8S2, - EJ. 
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In a pictnre of mine, Gane'8a is represented with two wires (I 
recollect, however, my Pandit telling me they were not actually 
his wives ; but I do not retain snfBcient of the story to impeach the 
morality of the deity of policy on that point), whose names were 
SiDDHi (wisdom) and Bcddhi, (understanding) daughters of ViSH- 
WAUU'PA : who were sought also hy Gane'sa’s brother, Kabtike'va; 
and it was agreed, that whichever of them could first traverse the 
earth should win and have the damsels. Gank'sa, in a disputation, 
proved, by his logical talents and aptness at quotation of divine 
texts, that he had so done, and obtained the prize long before his 
brother’s return from his weary pilgrimage ; to the great disquiet 
of both families, when the sophistry of Gatjr'pa was exposed. 


As well as the character of wisdom being ascribed hy the Ho- 
mans to Jancs, they considered him as the god who presided over 
the beginning of all undertakings ; the first libations of wine and 
wheat were offered to him, and the preface to all prayers was nd- 
dres.sed to him.” — (Bri.i.’s Pnniht><m.) These and many other coin- 
cidences seem to establish the identity of Jani’s and Gank'ba as 
initial deitie.s ; nor would a keen otymojogist want matter on which 
to ground a conjecture of similarity in names. The final letter of 
the Hindu name is seldom used in conversation : their deity is 
generally called Ganks, or Gitnnis, or Gonri.sh. The hard (i might 
easily have been changed in passing throiigli Egypt to Rome, and 
the soft G, or J, substituted, which would give nearly the same 
sound to the name in Italy as in India; this may be deemed the 
more likely, as this deity was not received into the Roman Pan- 
theon through the Greeks, who did not know of Janus. Gane'sa 
is not, T believe, ever seen like Janus rnfroriD ; nor is his temple sub- 
ject to the ceremony of opening and shutting in times of war and 
peace, as Janus’s was at Rome, where, indeed, the ceremony ap- 
pears to have had an origin more accidental than characteristic.* 

Under the hea'd of Sfrfg is an account of the divisions of Hindus 
who exclusively worship a single divinity, uniting in his person 
all the attributes of Bhahm himself: one of these divinities is 


* The general rt'Hemhlanoe between Jnniis and Gati^sa i« very striking and will 
l>»‘ seen by rompariiig the rontents id tin- tevt with the foUon ing description of 
•lanns, extracted from Dr. Smith’s Claasieal Dietioimry. “Janus was worshijiped 
both by the Etruscane and Komans and occupied an iiii)>ort,a>it place in the Bouiaii 
religion, lie presided over the Iteginning of everything and was therefore alw.iys 
invoked first in every undertaking, even before Jupiter. He was the porter of 
heaven and therefore bore the stirnatnes Patulcus or Patiiliciie the opener ’’ and 
Cl Hunts or Cliisiviii.s the “ shutter." On earth also he was the guardian deity of gates 
and hence is commonly represented with two heads because every door looks two ways. 
The SBCriflces offered to Janus consisted of cakes, barley, incense and wine.” We 
need only remind the render that (lanrsa is Lord of Biri’s hosts, that he is the 
remover of difficulties, to bo first invoked, that he is thd guardian of entrances, 
gates and ways, that once a year ho is pnljliely honoured, niid receivtsi offerings 
of cakes, Sowers and sweetmeats, —Ad. 
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Gank'ba, and the soctariea who thiiB worship him are called Gana- 
patyas. G anpati, in couversatiou, more correctly spelled Ganafati 
L the name commonly given to this deity about Poona, Bombay, 
&o. places on the western side of India.* 

A singular instance of superstition, in this sect of Ganapatyas, 
has been described in the “ Account of an hereditary living deity at 
Chichur, near Poona,” to whom adoration is paid by the Brahmans, 
and othei's, in that neighbourhood, published in the seventh volume 
of the An. Rt^n. The story is there given at length by me : it is 
briefly this — Gane'sa, gratified at the persevering piety and devo- 
tion of a Gossaiu, named Mobaba, rewarded him by incarnating 
himself in his person, and covenanting that the divinity should 
descend in his children to the seventh generation ; empowering the 
incumbent to work miracles, and in a limited degree to look into 
futurity : with this divine jpatrimony is inherited the guardianship 
of a sacred stone, a type of the deity. At the period of my visit 
to this holy person, five generations had passed away ; the sixth 
inheritor, Gabaji-Dji'va, has since died; and it is agreed by the 
Brahmans, that the Avatara will end with the life of the present 
inspired portion of carnality, unless perpetuated or renewed by a 
farther miraculous expression of the div'iue will. Great respect, 
indeed adoratioa, is paid by the Peshwa, and of course all other 
Brahmans about Poona, to this sanctified inheritor of the gifts of 
prophecy and miracle, as related at length in the article above 
referred to. 

His Highness 8ri Manx, the Peshwa, I should hence suppose to 
be of the sect of Ganapatyas. He has a very magnificent room in 
his palace at Poona, called the Ganesaroum, in which, on particular 
festivals ill honour of Gane'sa, he receives numerous visitoi-s : I 
have seen more than a hundred daucing girls in it at one time. 
At one end, in a recess, is a fine gilt figure, I believe in marble, of 
this deity, and many other mythological decorations around it : 
the other end of the room, bounded by a narrow strip of water in 
which fountains play, is open to a garden of fragrant flowers, which, 
combined with the murmuring of the fountains, has a very pleasing 
effect. This room is well designed in Mr. Damxi/s fine picture of 
the Poona Durhar, unrivalled perhaps in oriental grouping, cha- 
racter, and costume ; but it has more mythological ornaments than 
are actually in the room. This picture was painted for Sir Chablrs 


* Ganapatyas. Are wonhippeni of Ganem or Gauapati aiut can scarcely 

bo considered as auistinct sect. ; all the Uindas, in fact, worship this deity os 
the cibviator of ditticulties and impediments and never-conMiience any work or set 
off on a journey without invoking- iiis protection, tioine, however, pay him ninre 
particular devotion than tlie rest, and these arc the only jiersous to whom the 
olassificatioii may be considerecl applicable. Uanesa, however, it is believed is 
never exclusively venerated, and tJw worship when it is paid, is addremd to some 
one of his forms partloalarly those of YokiatanUu and Ohiiudhiraj — Wdttin.'* Works, 
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Mauet, from sketches hy the late Mr. Wales ; and the artist 
has chosen the time when Sir Charles, then our ambassador at 
the Conrt of Poona, attended by his suite, delivered to his HighneM 
the Pethwa, in full Durhar, the treaty of alliance, ratified by his 
Majesty, between Great Britain and his Hig^hnesa ; ibade, prepara- 
tm^to the war between the triple allied powers and Tippoo, in 

Images and pictures of Ganksa are veiy common ; two have 
been selected to illustrate this work, plates XXII. 

Plate XX. represents Ganesa and Saraswati, as has been 
before mentioned. It is from a tinted picture : Ganesa, profusely 
decorated with chaplets of flowers, Ac. has a yellow robe over his 
loins, and sits on a red lotos expanded on a stool or throne : a mark 
of the Saivas is traced on his forehead, and a flower-crowned naga 
projects its head above him. 

[I venture to add a few remarks to the author’s brief description 
of the most pmpular deity of the Hindu Pantheon. Numerous 
details are furnished in Tamil works, .especially in the Skanda, 
Arunachella, and Ganabathi Purunas. But as a correct summary is 
given in the Saiva Sainya Viruividei 1 have chiefly used that work 
as my authority. The story contained in the text concerning the 
birth of Ganesa is in very general circulation, yet the Saivites 
themselves give the preference to a different account of that cir- 
cumstance. Once upon a time there lived a giant named Gayanu- 
gasnra or the elephant-faced, who by severe peiutnce obtained as 
a boon from Siva that the gods should do his bidding, that he 
should be invulnerable to every weapon, and that he should not 
meet death by gods, or men or animals. Right cruelly he used 
his power and the gods in sorrow betook themselves to Siva. Siva 
walking pensively with Parvati in the shady groves on the slopes 
of the Himalayas came to a decorated hall — amidst its wall- 
pictures the symbolic letters of himself andhis Sakti were pourtrayed. 
They assumed the forms of a male and female elephant, from which 
was born instantly the elephant-faced deity, — being neither god, 
nor man, nor beast ; — yet all in one. He instantly assumed the 
sovereignty of the celestial bauds and went forth to combat the 
monster Asura. Keeping in mind the letter of Siva’s promise, he 
used no ordinary weapon of war but snapt off his right tusk and 
hurled it at his foe- TheAsnra iu terror changed h is form andbecaine 
a large rat (a baudycoote) but whs foiled again, for Ganabathi leaped 
upon him and impressed him as his vehicle. According to my 
authority, Ganesa should have his several hands funisbed with an 
elephant-goad, the fragment of a tusk, a cord and a conically 
shaped rice cake. 

The form of reverence which, according to the letter of the i-itnal, 
should be paid to Ganesa is of_a character somewhat painful and 
forms a very popular mode of punishment with Tamil schoolmasters. 
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The worshipper is to strike himself sharply on the head with his 
knuckles and then perform tojtpaitam. That is, he is to cross 
his arms over his breast, lay hold of his right ear with his left 
hand and of his left eKr with his right hand and then crouch 
down. The reader will best realise this obeisance by attempting 
it. All the gods, we are told, so reverence Ganesa in memory of his 
great victory. By boyish tricks, he extorted it from the sage 
Agastya and the ten-headed giant Ravana, 

I have frequently met with alliision.s to this deity’s celibacy. 
Buddhi and Siddhi may be his mistresses but are not his wives. 
In the popular mythology, wife he hasnone. When hismotherhinted 
marriage to him he gallantly avowed his determination not to wed 
a wife less beautiful than Parvati, so, we are told, he sits at the 
corners of streets, at the thresholds of temples, “ in the chief places 
of concourse,” looking for a bride. 

IV'orks of philosophical research as well as street-ballads and 
rice-bills, are coimiienced with an invocation of Ganesa. 1 subjoin 
an illustration by which it will be seen how an oriental sage can 
interpret for his own mind a form so gross, a character so purely 
fanciful as that of Gau^sa. This invocation is prefixed to an abstruse 
treatise on Waivite philosophy, entitled Sira Fi rayamvi, translated 
and published by the late Rev. H. K. Horsingtoii of Jaffnn. 

“ In order that iny treatise may bo useful in elucidating tho 
three eternal entities (Beity, Soul and AJatter) and for the at- 
tainment of SayuelicUyum, union with God, and that it may be 
free from poetical blemishes, in High Tamil, and that 1 may escape 
any casualty that would prevent iny completing the work, 1 medi- 
tate on tlie beautiful lotos-like feet of the elephant-faced Gauapathi 
(Pilleyar) who was produced by the union <ff Siva and Parvati (his 
SaktiJ. His eyes like those of the carp extend to the two shiningear- 
rings, are beautified with red and dark streaks, and disdain to be 
likened with javelins. His secretions (volition, discrimination 
and action) flow down in torrents. Hi.s lotos-like feet blossom with 
the flowers of (jnanum (wisdom) and are adorned with the bees of 
munis” (i. e. niuiiis or devotees swarm around his feet like bees 
around the honey yielding Hower.) 

In the South of India there is an uiiuiial feast in honor of (fanesa 
called Pilleyar Chathurtti. It falls in the beginning of September 
and is observed as a general holiday. Temporary images of the deity 
are made of clay or cow dung ; he is installed in the chief places of 
honor, in the liou.ses of the people, in bazaars, public buildings and 
government offices. Graced with more than an ordinary supply of 
garlands, he is pi opitiated by a large supply of incense audcHke8,Hud 
he is carried along the public streets aud around the botiudaries of 
Villages in gay procession. The occasion calls forth more than an or- 
dinary ainouQt of food, fun aud display in every domestic circle. 
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In reading or observation I have met with no corroboration of 
the statement quoted from Paolino and Sonnerat in reference to 
representations of this god being madtf only of stone, used as 
mde-stones, or worn as ornaments in the marriage string. — Ed.^ 

Of Ka'btike'ya, brother to Ganb'sa, mention has been made in a 
former article, (page 37} ; and a legend is there given, account- 
ing for his six faces. In the Rdmayana, sect. 30, the origin of 
Ka'btike'ya, and other mytholo^cal points, are detailed : of which, 
here follows a rapid sketch. — The great mountain Haimavat, so- 
vereign of mountains, the grand magazine of mettalic substances, 
had two daughters, of unparalleled beauty, by his spouse Me'na, 
daughter of Mbbc. Their names were Ganga and Uma ; the former 
was yielded in marriage to all the celestials at their earnest soli- 
citation. Uma remained a virgin, and became a devotee of extra- 
ordinary rigidity ; but was at length espoused by the incompara- 
ble Ru'dba, who devoted himself to connubial enjoyment, but 
without any issue. All the gods, to whom the production of a son 
was of great moment, addressed Hutashana (Agni), saying, “Ac- 
companied by Va'yu, combine thyself with Rudrian energy which 
being poured forth, was pervaded by Aam, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing the puissant Ka'etikk'ya, resplendent as the god of fire him- 
self. Uma (a name and form of Db'vi), enraged at this promised 
offspring, in which she was not participant, laid her maledictions 
on all the celestials for soliciting such a solitary production, and 
on the earth for receiving it. — “ Never,” she imprecated, “may ye 
obtain offspring from your own spouses, since ye have debarred 
me, desirous of offspring, from nuptial rites.” This curse Runiu 
declared to be irrevocable, but promised that a sou should, by the 
inSuence of Aonx, be produced by Ganoa j which son would be 
acknowledged by Uma, her younger sister. Ganoa, receiving the 
influence of Aoni, thus addressed him who precedes all the celes- 
tial8-T-“ 0 divine one ! filled with inexpressible pain, I am unable 
to bear thy influence ; I am burning by this fire.” He, who con- 
sumes the oblations made to all the gods, (Aoni, or Fire,) replied : 
“ 0 sinless one ! deposit thy burden here, on the side of Haimavat 
and she produced Kumaba from her side. (A close consideration 
of this legend would induce a belief, that the discovery and obtain- 
ing of gold is veiled in this wild allegory.) 

The gods, with Indea and the Marute, now delivered this son to 
the six Kvittikas (the Pleiades), to be nourished by them ; and 
they offering their breasts, the six-headed was nurtured, and named 
Ka'btike'ya, the descendant of the Krittikaa. 

He is, notwithstanding, generally esteemed the second son of 
Siva and Paevati, the god of war, and commander of the celestial 
armies. NtV W. Jon kb (A». Res. Vol 1. p. 252.) notices his numer- 
ous eyes as bearing some resemblance to Abgus, whom Juno em- 
ploys ; but, in other points, he is deemed to be clearly the Obcb of 
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Egypt, and the Mars of Italy. A-nd Sir William was persuaded, 
that the name Skakda, by which he is called in the Pur&nas, has 
some connexion with the old Sbkandkb of Persia, whom the poets 
ridiculonsly confound with the Macedonian. Mangala. the Mars 
of the Hindu Pantheon, is in some accounts stated to be the off- 
spring of Prit'kij, an incarnation of Vishno; above we find him 
the son of Siva. 

SoBBAMANiYA is another name for the subject of this article, used 
both on the Bombay and the Madras side of India, especially the 
latter. Sons beat relates a Carnatic legend of his having sprang 
from Siva’s central eye, to destroy the giant SciKAP^itMA, whom 
he out in two, and the severed monster assumed the*' shapes of a 
peacock and a cook ; the former of which th» Victor determined to 
use as a vehicle, and the latter to he borne in his sAandard. — Vol. T. 
p. 56. 

] have no image of this hero, nor uny picture wherein he is riding 
on a peacock, nor where he has twelve arms ; but he is, I know, 
sometimes so repre.scnted. In i’f.ATE XI. we see him six-faced, 
six-urmed, with liis father, mother and brother. Jn Pi.a’ik XXI. 
he is again seen with his repiitinl ])arent.s ; and Pahva'II seems to 
be addressing him in a spirited style — more spirited and elegant 
in her person than the picture wlience it is taken. 

We may suppose that the number six is often found appertain- 
ing to this six-headed, six-arrned, six-mothered, personage. The 
sixth day, sevei-ally, of the months Maryaeir.tha and Chaitra, are 
sacred to the god of arms and war.--.-l{(. Ree. Vol. III. p. 268. 

If the reader lie desirous of farther intelligence of this deity, I 
beg to refer liim to .M Ai'iMcc’s Am-ient History, where (\'ol. I, p. 
207. Vol. If. p. 108.1 my learned friend discusses the astronomical 
and other jioints e()nncfte»l with Ka'rtikk'ya in hi.s usual style of 
eloquence and elegance. 

[As the tradition inserted in the Ramayana has already been 
quoted in the text, 1 will j)lace before the reader a brief summary 
of the account given in the Mahabharata. Jndra rescues a female 
named Deva-sena (army of the gods) from the gi-asp of the demon 
Kesin and introduces her to Brahma, that he may pr ovide a. martial 
husband for her. Brahma consents. A'lisishta. and other rishis 
offer a sacrifice and Agni descends and eiiter.s the .sacrificial fire. 
Arising fi-oin it, he behohls “ the wives of these great rishis seated in 
their own hermitages, pure as beams of the moon, all wonderful as 
stars.” Agitated with desire, ho fled to the forest, where Svaha, the 
daughter of Daxa fell in love with him. Assuming in succession the 
resemblance of the wives of si.v rishis, she was embraced by Agni. 
Six times was the seed of Agni thrown by the enamoured SvAhi into 
a golden reservoir on the top of the white mountain, and there by 
its energy, it generated a son. Kumara (Kartikeya) was born with 
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*ix heads, a double number of ears, twelve eyes, arms and feet, one 
neck and one belly. Ho was nourished by the six wives of the 
rishis who had been degraded by a false suspicion from their former 
positions and became the husband of D4vasen4. “ Then Brahma 
Prajapati said to Mabasena, go to thy father Mahadeva, the vexer 
of Tripura. Thou unconqnered hast been produced for the good of 
all worlds by Rudra who had entered into Agiii and Umi who had 
entered into Sv4h;i.”* 

We have seen that in the Vedic period Rudra and Agni were in a 
great naeasure identical ; in the traditions from the two great Epics, 
iCartik4ya is as much the child of Agni as of Rudra. In the Purfnic 
account however he is the child of Siva only. The birth of this 

r )d is narrated with tiresome amplitude in the Skanda Purdna, but 
will state the matter in as few words as possible. Indra and 
the rest of the gods, being troubled by an A.sura named Suraparma, 
hastened to Siva with her complaints. Then six sparks of fire 
darted from the six frontal eyes of the great deity. These were 
received by Agni and Vayu and carried by them to the Sart^ana 
lake, as Siva had commanded and thrown into it. Immediately six 
infants were born, who were suckled by the six wive.s of the rishis, 
who had been transformed into the stars of the Pleiades. After a 
while, Parvati came to see the little ones and, whilst she embraced 
them, the six became one body having six heads. Kartik4ya 
assumed command of the heavenly armies, and accompanied by 
hosts of imps and goblins proceeded to make war on the Asuras and 
giants. 

Kirtik^ya seems to have been regarded as the patron of thieves, 
for in Wilson’s Sanscrit Drama, the “ Toy Cart,” we have an 
amusing scene of a Brahmin housebreaker invoking his aid, ” Let 
me see ; how shall I proceed ? The god of the golden spear teaches 
four modes of breaching a house ; picking out burnt bricks ! 
cutting through unbaked onesj throwing water on a mud wall and 

boring through one of wood Reverence to the prince 

Kartikeya, the giver of all good : reverence to the god of the golden 
spear ; to Brahmanya, the celestial champion of the celestials j 
the son of fire. . Let us take measure and go to work.” This 
dubious honour has since been transferred to Durga in some one of 
her forms.t 

The names by which this deity is chiefly known in the South of 
India are the following — SuhrAmanyan ; he who is like the white 
shining gem, i. e. : the diamond : Kartikeyan, he who was fostered 
by the Krittikas ; Murugan, he who has perpetual youth : A'ru~ 
mugan, the six-faced; Oangayan, he who was Ganges born. For 
the titles current in Bengal, the reader may refer to Ward’s 

• Hnir’* Saiuorit Texts, IV. 201. 
t Wilson’s Hlndn Prsma, i. 64, 
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Uiudoos, 5th Ed. 40. The whole of the month Kartika (part 
of November and December) is regarded by the Saivites as sacred 
to the canonized Pleiades and their foster son, K;lrtikeya. Many 
during that month abstain from flesh meats who are at other 
times addicted to their use. Fasting is particularly meritorious on 
each Monday in the month — when thetnooii eutei-s the third star 
of the constellation, the great day of Kartika is observed, lamps 
are placed in every door way in different parts of the house, in 
the cow-stall, in the gateway towers of the temples and even in 
the open fields, lii fact there is a general illumination. — Ed.} 

Vi'ba Bhadra, a hei-oic personage, now demands our notice ; he 
is sometimes called a son, sometimes an Auatara, of Siva. He is 
represented in Plate XXIII. which is drawn from a brass cast nine 
inches high, iu very bold relief, the principal figure projecting 
considerably, 

Yi'ka Braora is a personage of extensive celebrity; and his ex- 
ploits are recorded in ancient and sacred books. Wonnkuat (vol. 
I. p, 58.) mentions him in the Carnatic under the name of Vira- 
POTTiBAN, as the fourth son of Siva, produced, with a thousand 
heads and a. thousand arms, the sweat of his body, to avert the 
effects of a .sacrifice In the Sivapurana it is mentioned, that he 
was produced from a drop of Siva’s sweat.*' 

Bhaikava is another of Siva’s sons; sometimes, like Vi'ba Bha- 
DKA, spoken of as an Avahira : the name being derived from Bheru 
meaning terrific, tremendous, &c. is, as hath been before said, ap- 
plied also to Siva, his spouse, and tlieir offspring. It is, I believe, 
chiefly ainoiig the Malirattas that this form of Siva is worshipped *. 
with them it is called Bhkuo'ba ; and his spouse is named Ycoa- 
siKi, pronounced Jooasrby. Their images are met with more com- 
monly than that of any other deity : of different descriptions, sepa- 
rately and together, I have, I imagine, nearly a hundred in copper 
and brass ; mostly old and rnde, with an appearance of having been 
buried. 

Plate VIII. is from a coloured picture, where Bhairava holds a 
ghastly head and a cup of blood : t.wo dogs attend, in apjiarent ex- 
pectation of sharing in the horrid banquet. The figure has a dark 
blue skin ; palms, soles, and lips tinged red ; clothed only with 


* 'Vfra Bliadra camo into oxistonce on tho occasion of Doksha’i sacrifioo. Some 
ncconntB say that lie sprout; fully armed from Sira's central eye: others that he was 
formed from a lo<-V of hair plucked oft by that Deity in rage. As soon as bom, he 
called legions of den ions to his assistance and proceeded to destroy Daksha’a sacri- 
hcc. In the fray, Daksha was decapitated but ou the condition of his adoring 
Sira he was allow od to substitute a goat’s bead for tho lost member. In the plate 
Daksha is seen, goat-headed, doing obeisance. The other figure bearing a saori- 
fleial spoon refers to the same nircnmstanco. See Mnir’s Sanscrit Texts, IV 822 
^aiVB Sarny a Vinsvidei, 66. - f,'d. 
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Bhort red breeches, and a white scarf ; the collar of blandied skulls, 
crescent and eye in the forehead, trident, and blood-coloured cup, 
mark his parentage and relations. 

•SoNNERAT notices this deity as honoured in the Carnatic : he 
calls him Vaikbveet, third son of Siva; produced from his breath, 
to humble the arrogance of Bkahha, one of whose heads he 
wrenched off, and used the skull to receive the blood of his other 
antagonists. He is described pretty much as represented in Plat* 
YIII. but said to be mounted on a dog, a position that I never saw 
him in. 

The Mahrsttas, and most likely many other classes of Hindus^ 
have the habit of making images in honour of deceased ancestors, and 
of their gnrus or spiritual instructors : Brahmans are said to discou- 
rage this idolatrous propensity. These Laref, or Penates, or Lemures, 
for the household gods of the Hindus partake of the characters as- 
signed by the European heathens to those different descriptions of 
departed spirits, are easily confounded with the variety of forms in 
winch Bhaibava appears, ^dt/ioand FtVa are epithets that I have 
heard Brahmans apply to such domestic linages, wliich others have 
called of Bhaibava ; while, to many other subjects in my posses- 
sion, they seemed altogether at a loss what epithet to apply. 



AVATARAS. 


Allcsions and references to the Avatdraa occur so perpetually 
in all researches into the mythology of the Hindus ; and indeed, 
nearly all their history and literature is so replete with mythologi- 
cal fables, that it seem$ necessary, in a work of this sort, to give 
some connected view of the subject, including a notice of such 
legends as are generally considered as descriptive of the leading 
events in the fabulous relations connected with the Avatdras. 

The word itself, in strictness, means a descent ; in which sense 
it is still retained in several dialects of India. But in its more ex- 
tended signification, and in the sense now under consideration, it 
means an incarnation of a deity in the person generally of a human 
being : such incarnations have been innumerable. The three princi- 
pal powers of the Deity, their consorts and offspring, the inferior 
deities, and almost the whole host of mythological personages, have 
had their Avataras, or descents on earth, for various purposes, of 
punishing tyrants and sinners, rewarding the good, or reclaiming 
the wicked. 

When, however, speaking of the Avataras, it is generally meant 
to be confined to the ten incarnations of Vishnu, as pre eminently 
distinguishing them from others of a less important, or less potent 
nature. 

The dasa Avatdra are usually thus arranged and named. — 
1. Matsva, or Fish. — 2. Ku'rita, or tortoise. — 3. Vaka'ha, or Boar. — 
4. Nasasinqha, or Man-lion. — 5. Va’mana, or Dwarf. — 6. Paeasu 
Ra'm'a, or Rama with the axe. — 7. Ra'ua. — 8. Krishna.— 9. Buddha. 
— 10 Kalki, or Horse. Of these, nine are past ; the tenth is yet 
to come.* 

When we hear that the Hindus speak of the Deity having been 
thns incarnated, we must understand it with some qualification ; 
for, in fact, there is, perhaps, scarcely one point in their mythologi- 
cal religion that the whole race of Hindus have faith in. There are 


* “ I hare already stated that it is very doabtfal if these tacamatioDS are advert- 
ed to in the Vedas, at least in the text. They are mentioned in some of the 
Upanishads, snpplementery treatises of the Vedas, bnt these compositions are evi- 
dently from their style of later date than the Vedas and some of them, especially 
those referring to Bema and Krishna, are of very questionable authenticity. ” Wil- 
eon's Works l!, «6.-Kd. 
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sectaries and schismatics without end, who will believe only certain 
points that others abjure : individuals of those sects dissent from 
the doctrines believed by the majority ; other philosophical sceptics 
will scarcely believe any thiner, in opposition to their easy-faithed 
brethren, who disbelieve nothing. Thus some Saivas, or followers 
of Siva, admit the sacredness of the AvatAras of Vishnu, but in 
different degrees of potency and sanctity : they generally admit 
the personitied interposition of the preserving attribute of the 
Deity in the affairs of the world, without yielding the point of 
supremacy in the prototype. And some zealous Vaishnavas, or 
followers of Vishnu, giving themselves up to his adoration in some 
incarnation — Khishna, or Ha'ma, for instance, reject with indigna- 
tion, commensurate with their zeal or bigotry, all fariher appli- 
cation of divine terms. Hence may, in part, be discerned the lia- 
bility under which inquirers labour, of being misled by sectaries 
into receiving schism as orthodoxy, and of forming general con- 
clusions from individual or partial information. 

1,— The MATSYA, or KISH. 

This Aratam has been demonstrated to have iinmediatu reference 
to the general deluge, and to bo the same history, disguised in 
oriental fiction, of that event, as is related in our scriptures. Sir 
W. JoNKs (An. Bt'fi. Vol. 1.) a.sseiits to the opinion of 'Hochart, that 
the fable of Saturn was raised on the true history of Jvoah : he 
shows that the seventh 'Manu. Satyavrata, corresponds in station 
and character. In his ivign, the Hindus believe the whole earth 
to have been destroyed by a flood, including all mankind, who had 
become corrupt, except the pious prince himself, the seven Itishis, 
and their several wives; who, by command of Vishm’, entered a 
hdhitra, or spaciou.s ves.sel, aceoinjiaiiied by pairs of all animals. 
Vishnu, assuming the form of a fish, commanded the ark to be 
fastened by a cable, formed of a vast .serpent, to hi.s .stupendous 
horn, secured thereby until the flood BubKide<l ; when he and 
Brahma slew a inon.ster, named Hyaokiva, who, while Brahma 
was reposing at the end of a Kalpa, stole the Vedas, and mankind 
had consequently fallen into the depths of ignorance and im])iety. 
This mighty demon is called the prince of Dauavas ; his name means 
Uorse-necked. The Vedas having been recovered, tlie Avorld was 
progressively re-peopled with pious inhabitants, descendants of the 
tlevout Satyavkata and his favoured companions. 

[In Prof. INloiiier Williams’ Lectures on Indian Bpje Poetry 
(page 3i) there is a passage so closely connected with the Fish 
Incarnation and so illustrative of the tradition of a general deluge 
that 1 cannot forbear quoting it at length. 

“ The next episode I select is one (from the Vana-parva) illus- 
trating in a striking manner the wide diffusion of the tradition of 
the Deluge. Maun, the Noab of the Hindus . . , is represented 
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as conciliating the favour of the Supreme by his penances in an age 
of universal depravity. The earliest account of him is in the 
Satapatha BrAhmana. It is so interesting to compare the simple 
narrative of this ancient work (which represents the tradition of 
the flood as it existed in India, many centuries B. C. perhaps not 
much later than the time of David) with the poetical embelKsh- 
ments of the Epic version, that 1 commence by translating an 
extract from the Brahmana, as literally as I can. 

“ It happened one morning, that they brought water to Mann, 
as usual, for washing his hands. As he was washing, a fish came 
into his hand. Tt spake to him thus : ‘ Take care of me and I will 

? reserve thee.’ Mami asked, 'from what wilt thou preserve me ?’ 

he fish answereii, ‘ a flood will carry away all living beings ; I 
will save thee from that.’ He s.aid, ‘ How is m3' preservation to be 
accomplished ?’ The fish replied ‘ While wo are small we are liable to 
constant destruction, and even one fish devours another ; thou must 
first preserve me in an earthern vessel : when I grow too large for 
that, dig a trench and keep me in that, when 1 grow too large for 
that, thou must convey me to the ocean ; I shall then be beyond’ the 
risk of destruction.’ So saying it rapidly became a great fish and 
still grew larger and larger. Then it said, ‘ After so many years, 
the Deluge will take place; then construct a ship and pay me 
homage and when the waters rise, go into the ship and I will 
rescue thee ’ Mann therefore after preserving the fish as he was 
directed, bore it to the ocean; and at the very time the fish had 
declared he built a ship and did homage to the fish. When the 
flood arose, he embarked in the ship and the fish swam towards him 
and he fastened the ship’s cable to its horn. By its means he 
passed beyond this northern mountain. The fish then said, ‘I have 
preserved thee ; now do thou fa.sten the ship to a tree. But let not 
tho water sink from under thee while thou art on the mountain. 
As fast as it sinks, so fast do thou go down with it.' He therefore 
so descended, and this was the manner of Maim’s descent from 
the northern mountain. The flood had carried away nil living 
creatures. Manu alone was left. Wishing for ofEspring, he dili- 

f ently performed a sacrifice. In a year’s time a female was pro- 
need. She came to Manu. He said to her, ‘ Who art thou ?’ She 
answered ‘ Thy daughter.’ He asked ‘ How, lady, art thou tny 
daughter?’ She replied ‘ The oblations which thou didst offer in 
the waters, viz. clarified batter, thick milk, whe3' and curds ; from 
these hast thou begotten me. I can I'onfer blessings ’ With her he 
laboriously performed another sacrifice, desirous of children. By 
her, he had offspring, called the offspring of Manu, and whatever 
blessings he prayed for were all granted to him.” 

In the Mahi-bh&rata account, the fish which is an incarnation 
of Brahm&, appears to Manu whilst engaged in penance on the 
marnn of a river, and accosting him craves his protection from 
the larger fish. Mam complies, and places him in a glass vessel 
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Trbioh he soon outgrows and requests to be taken to a more roomy 
r^pfcacle. Mana then places him in a lake, still the fish grew, 
till the lake, though three leagues long, could not contain him. He 
next asks to be taken to the Ganges, but even the Ganges was 
soon too small and the fish is finally transferred to the oc^n. 
There the monster continues to expand, till at last, addressing 
Manu he warns him of the coming deluge. 

Manu, however, is to be preserved by the help of the fish, who 
commands him to build a ship and go on board, not with his own 
wife and children, but with the seven Bishis or patriarchs, and not 
with naira of animals, but with the seeds of all existing things. 
The flood comes : Maun goes on board and fastens the ship, as he 
is directed to a horn in the head of the fish. He is then drawn 
along. 

Along the ocean in that stately ahip was borne the lord of men, and 
tnrongh 

Its dancing, tambling billows, and its roaring waters ; and the bark. 

Tossed to and fro by violent winds, reeled on the sni face. of the deep, 
Staggering and trembling like a drunken woman ; land was seen no more. 
Nor for horiaoii, nor the space between ; for every where around, 

Spread the wild waste of waters, reeking atmosphere and boundless sky. 
now when all the world was delnged, nought appeared above the 
wave-s, 

But Manu and the seven sages and the fish that drew the bark, 
tlnwearied thus for years on years that fish propelled the ship across, 

The lieaped np waters ; till at length it bore the vessel to the peak 
Of Himav&n ; then softly smiling, thus the fish addressed the sage, 

‘ Haste now to hind the ship to this high crag, know me the Lord of all. 

The great Creator Brahmi, mightier than all might, omnipotent, 

By me in fish-like shape have you been saved in due emergency. 

From Manu all creation, gods, asuras, men, must be produced ; 

By him the world must bo created, that which moves and moveth not.’ 

I now leave this interesting episode with the remark that there 
is a still later account of the deluge in the BhAgavata-PurAna where 
the fish is represented as an incarnation of Vishnu.” 

Dr. Muir gives a tran.slation of the same p.assages a,a those 
given Ijy Prof. Williams and remarks that the tradition affords 
some light upon the emigration of the Aryan race from Central 
Asia. Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, II. 331 , — Ed ] 

2 — BURMA, or the TORTOISE. 

The second grand Avat&ra of Vishnu, in the form of a tortoise 
evidently refers also to the flood. In that of the Matsya, or Fish* 
we find the necessity of a deluge to cleanse the world from its sin- 
fnl taints. By the demon Htagbi'va having stolen the Vedas 
while Bkahha was dosing, we must understand the dereliction of 
mankind from the doctrines and conduct laid down in the scrip- 
tures. and the criminal indifference of their pastors. The preserv- 
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ing attribute of the Deity interposed, saved a remnant of crea- 
tures from destruction, and, by recovering the scriptures, reclaimed 
mankind to purity of faith and conduct. 

For the purpose of restoring to man some of the comforts and con- 
veniences that were lost in the flood, Vishnu is fabled to have be- 
come incarnate again in the form of a tortoise ; in which shape he 
spstained the mountain Mandara placed Ojn his back to serve as an 
axis, whereon the gods and demons, the vast serpent VA'suKisery- 
ing as a rope, churned the ocean for the recovery of the Amrita, 
or beverage of immortality. Plats XXV. exhibits this process, 
where Vjshnd is seen in his place, with the two other great powers 
opposed to the Asurag, and again on the summit of the mountain, 
and again in the form of the tortoise. The history of this Avatdra 
forms an episode in the Mahdbarata; and Mr. Wilkins has in- 
troduced a fine translation of it into bis elegant version of the 
Gita, where, however, the metamorphosis of Vishnu into the tor- 
toise is not directly mentioned. But such is the usual mode of 
telling and receiving the story, which is one of the most popular, 
both in recitation and painting, among the monstrous mass of sub- 
jects derived from the copious Pantheon of the Hindus. 

Ku'bma, or Koorma, is the Sanscrit appellation of the Avatdra. 
Among the Mahrattas, and others in the western parts of India, it is 
more commonly called Katch ; that word, or Katchwa, meaning like 
Kurma, a tortoise or turtle. The Matsya Avatara is by such peo- 
ple in like manner called Match, or Mutch ; matchi being the com- 
mon name for a fish, as matsya is in more refined language. The 
result of the operation that chiefly distinguished this Avat4ra was 
the obtainment of fourteen articles, usually called fourteen gems, or 
chatardasa ratana ; in common language chowda ratny. 

No better occasion may perhaps ofEer for noticing that the Hindu 
deity of wine, Sura'de'vi, thus obtained among the earliest bless- 
ings of the renovated world, ia a female. Vaeuni, the daughter of 
Vaeuna, the regent of the sea, is said to be spirituous liquors, and 
is called " an inestimable damsel, by whose reception the glad 
Suras were filled with pleasure.” These two females are most likely 
the same, under different names and characters ; and their fabulous 
existence and origin seems to indicate that the ancient Hindus 
considered exhilarating beverages a blessing, though the effects of 
intemperance induced their early legislators to prohibit the dauMr- 
ous indulgence. The Amrita, or water of life, is generally under- 
stood as the primary object of tliis churning process : the other 
gems appear to have been obtained incidentally.* 

8.— VARA'HA, or the BOAR. 

In this Avatdra Vishnc is generally represented fonr-handed, 


* The Knnna AvaUra u veU aa the Hataya AvatAra originally belonged to 
Brahma. Mnir’e Saneorit Text, ir. 928. The fourteen geme are enamerated at 
page 40.— Ed. 
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armed as nsaal, and with the head of a boar, on whose tusks rests a 
crescent, containing in its concavity an epitome of the earth, which 
had been immerged in the ocean as a punishment for its iniquities. 
So that this, as well as the two former Avatar as, seems to be a 
repetition of the story of the deluge the second combines with it 
a portion of astronomical allegory ; and none of the other of the 
ten Avataras have any apparent reference to the universal catas- 
trophe, so pointedly indicated by the tliree first, which are under- 
stood to have occurred in the earliest ages of Hindu history, if such 
a chaotic mass as their fabulous records may be dignified by such a 
term. 

There are many fables accounting for the shape thus assumed by 
Yishnc on this occasion ; and the boar is in Hindu legends, as well 
as in the mythological romances of Greece and Egypt, an animal 
very frequently introduced. 

It is related in one fable, that a Daitya, named Hirsnaya'asua, 
or the golden-eyed, passed a long life in practising religious austeri- 
ties in honour of Beabma, and was requited by the nppearance of 
the deity, with a promise of granting any boon ho should ask. He 
required, as usual in these idle stories, to become universal 
monarch, and to be exempt from hurt by noxious animals, which 
ho enumerated, but omitted the hog. The ambitious Daitya, after 
obtaining his wishes, became excessively wicked and presump- 
tuous : to such a degree as to seize on the earth, and carry it with 
him into the depths of the ocean. The interposition of the preserving 
power of the Deity now became necessary, and Vishku, assuming 
the form of a boar, a symbol of strength, dived into the abyss ; and 
after a dreadful contest of a thousand years, slew the wicked 
monster, and restored the earth on the point of his tusks. Another 
legend says, that Vishnu emanated from Bbahma’b nostrils in the 
shape of a pig, and grew naturally to a hoar. 

PliATK XXIV. representsthe Matsya and Varahaincarnations, from 
W iLEiNs’ casts ; the images are about eight inches high, bearing 
ViSHNu’susual emblernSjOS hath been already sufficierttlyaescribed.® 

4.— NARASINGHA, or MAN-LTOK. 

Undee the head of Parvati, it is related how two etherial 
warders of Vishnu’s palace were cursed with banishment from his 
presence, for insolence to Sahaka, who, attended by the seven 
Rishis was approaching to reverence the deity. 1 1 is related, that 
Lakshhi was desirous of witnessing a battle, and that Vishnu, to 
■ gratify her curiosity, willed this insolence on the part of his ser- 


* Id the BAmayene occurs this passage. “ AU was water only in which the earth 
wM fonned. Thence arose Brahmi, the self eziatent with deities. 'He then 
beeoming a boar, raised np the earth and created the whole world with the saints, 
his sons." Mnir iv. ae. In the Yishnn Fursna Brahma is said to be Vishnu! 
The story of HiraniAksha is a still more i-ecent Jnrention.— Ed. 
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vanta, seeing presoiently all its consequences. The sentence of 
eternal exile on earth wa.s mitigated to seven transmigrations ; 
during which, if they performed their duty of sincere Y aishnavas 
faithfully, their crime would be expiated : or, if tliey preferred 
seven faithful transmigrations, three as Daityas, and enemies of 
ViSHKIT, taking the consequences, they might be restored to Vai- 
kont'ha at the end of tlieir third unholy lives. The latler, as was 
foreseen, they detei-miued on, and first became the Daityas of the 
third and fourth Avataras ; and in the character of Hjeanyakasipu, 
one of them was slain by Vishnu, incarnated for tlmt purpose in the 
form of half-man, half-lion ; to account for which, the following 
legend is current. 

The Daitya performed for ten thousand years the most rigorous 
austerities in honour of Bbahha, and, as usual, obtained the boon 
he sought ; which, in addition to universal monarchy, was an ex- 
emption from death by the means either of god or man, or of any 
animal ; either by night or day : within doors, or without ; on 
earth, or in heaven. 

His arrogaiKie now became so great, that his impiety was insuffer- 
able; and Vishnu proceeded to the farther gratification of his in- 

S uisitive consort, by e.xhibiting a conflict, short, but extremely 
erce, in variation of that she had before been spectatress of, iu the 
Varnhavatdra , which lasted, as related, a thousand years. He ac- 
cordingly inspired the Daitya’s virtuous sou, Paiula'DHA, to a 
I'nmmencement of a controversy with his impious father, involving 
the perplexing question of omnipresence, which is ingeniously 
enforced by tlie virtuous youth. “ Is then the deity here V’ 
Vociferated the father, pointing to a pillar that stood just on the 
threshold of the house ; ami on being answered affirmatively, he in 
blasphemous defiance smote the pillar with his sword. It was now 
evening, and the ])illar, rent asunder, exhibited the terrific spectacle 
of the deity in the monstrous shape of haif-man, half-lion, Naka- 
siNOHA ; who issuing forth, attacked Hikanvakasipu, and after a 
severe conflict of an hour, seized his devoted opponent by the hair, 
and at the moment when the day ends, dragged him to the sevei'ed 
ju'Ilar, and vent him in pieces.* 

Plate XXVI. represents this moment, when the avenging deity, 
evading the covenant that Brahma made, sent tiie soul of his 
victim to its third and final transmigration. It is taken from a fine 
cast of Mr. Wilkins’; and although the plate exactly represents 
(he character and attitudes of the original, it is certainly superior 
in point of anatomical accuracy and expression. 


• It ig inipoHsible to verify everj- detail of the tradition (riven above ; it jg nnn-ated 
iu nn almost iutiiiite variety of foriiis. The 17th, ISth, 19th and 20tli elispters of the 
first book of the Vislinu Purfina contain a long accoant of the contest lietween Para- 
Ikdhaand his father; the terrible doom of the latter is only incidentally referred to — Ed. 
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5.— VA'MANA.. or the DWABF. 

The four first AvatAras are said to have occurred in the earliest, 
or Satya, age of the Hindus ; coivesponding in character with the 
golden or virtuous age of the fabulists of other regions. The fifth 
happened in the second, or Trelayug. 

Maha' Bali a monarch reasonably virtuous, was still so elated by 
his grandeur, that he omitted the essential ceremonies and offerings 
to the deities ; and Vishnu finding it necessary to check the influence 
of such an example, resolved to mortify and punish the arrogant 
RAja. He therefore condescended to become the sou of Kasyapa 
and Aditi, and the younger brother of Indra, and assumed the 
form of a Brahman dwarf ; and appearing before the king, asked a 
boon, which being promised, he demanded as much as he could 
pace in three steps ; nor would he desire farther, although urged by 
Bali to demand something more worthy of him to give. When- 
ever a Hindu historian has occasion to mention the magnificence 
of any monarch, a ready source of aggrandizement is offered in the 
trite legend of religious austerity, by which some deity, generally 
Bkahva, is 80 irresistibly propitiated, as to yield compliance in the 
request, for the obtaintuent of which, the rigorous penance is self- 
inflicted. It was so in this instance; and the boon asked and 
yielded, was as usual the sovereignty of the universe, which in- 
cludes the three regions of the earth, heaven, and hell. 

Vishnu, on obtaining the king's promise required a ratification 
of it, which is perfoined by pouring water on the hand of the appli- 
cant. This Bali proceeded to do although warned of the conse- 
quences ; for he scorned not to mtify that for which his royal word 
stood pledged. 

As the water fell into his hand, the dwarf's form expanded till it 
filled the world ; and Vishnu now manifesting himself, deprived 
Bali at two steps of heaven and earth, but, he being on the whole 
a virtuous monarch, left Patala, or Hell, still in his dominion. * 

fin the lower part of Plate XAVTI, there is a representation of 
this AvatAra. Bali is ponrtrayed in the act of pouring water 
into the hand of the Brahmin dwarf. — As Moor loft this subject 
without illustrations we have, borrowed this Plate from Oolnmn’s 
Mythology of the Uindng. — Md ] 

6.~PABASU RA MA. 7.— BA'MA I'HANDRA. H.— KRISHNA 
9._BUT)I)HA. 

Having introduced a number of plates ilbustvative of the history 
of these inearnations, they will be considered and described sepa- 
rately in the next divisions of our work. 

10.— KALKI, the HORSE. 

This incarnation is yet to come. Vishnu, mounted on a white 
horse, with a drawn scimitar, blazing like a comet, will, as minutely 

Muir's Saninrit Texts IV. IIA— 131 
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prophesied as to place, time, &c. end the present, or Kali age, and 
renovate the creation TViih an era of purity. I give no plate of 
this subject, which is represented in picture by an armed man 
leading a winged white horse.* [This defect has been supplied by a 
sketch taken from (Jolman’s Mythology of the Hindus. See Plate 

XXVll.— ii-’d.J 

I'he whole of these Avataras have been amply and ingeniously 
discussed by Mr. Maukice, in his antiquities and ancient history ; 
to which the reader is referred, if desirous of more particular in- 
formation. The Hijidns, like most other people, have thus a pi-o- 
phetic traditiou of the coming of a punisher and redeemer. The 
Sybilline and Delphic oracles foretold it. The Chinese, Japanese, 
Siamese, aud other eastern nations, have been taught to expect such 
an event ; an idea that seems to prevail so generally among people 
so distinct, as to be deducible only from a common source. 

It has been said that the I'onrtb and fifth Avatiiras, Narsingba 
and ^"amana, are probably allegorical stones i>f the two presumptu- 
ous and impiou.s moiiarchs, NiMiton and Bej.us, under the names 
of HiKANVAKAsiriJ and Bali ; the former meaning with a yolden 
axe, or, according to other authorities, clad in yold ; that the three 
Ba'mas, two of whom were invincible warriors, and the third not 
only valiant in war, but the patron of ,agiiculture, are different 
representations of the Creciau Bacchus, aud either the Bama of 
scripture, or tlie Sun, first adored by bis idolatrous family. — See 
As. Res. Vol. 11. pp. 132. 401. Vol. ill. p. 48R. 


•The fourth Liook'ottho Vishnu ^^lra^acolUHmaa^^fnku^g<^os^^iptuMlof t.iio iticreaH« 
dej^inonic^ <»f tin* Kah prior Ut tlic nppparuiit'f* of the uoitlt Avataru. “ Pro- 
jMjrty alom* will coiifn* ruiik j wottUli will he the <«ily source of Uevotiou , pasBum wiU 
be the sole IjoihI ot bctwcni liie aoxes ; falpoliootl \n' the t)iily nicanH of auc» 

coas ill lirij^ation ; hikI woiueii wiU be object?* moroly of hoiibuk! gmiheutiou. Kurth 
wiU l«j venoruteti ior ita tninerul (rutuom*M ; the Uraliiuaou al threw! will ooiiBtitute a 
Brahman ; external tyjtcti (as the ataff ami rtal ;*^rb) will be the only liistinctionB of 
the several onlers ot fife ; dishonesty will be the uuivorsal means of subsistence ; 
weakness will be rhe rause of tlepcndence : tueuaco ami prpBunij)lio]i will be Biibstitut> 
ed for learning liberality will be devotion ; simplo ablution will be pvirification ; 
mutual assent wiU be moiriago ; tine clothes \xill bedignity , and water afar off will be 
esteemed a holy spring." 

’■‘When the practices taught V)y the V'rilas ami the inscitulos of law* shall nearly 
have ceaw<land the close <if the Kali age siiall be nigh, a jmrtion of the divine being 
who exists of Ids ow u spiritual nature i» the chiu'acter of Brahma, and who is the 
l>«giuuing aud tlio end aiul who compreheiMls all things, shall deiK^nd uj>on earth j 
he will be born iii the family of Vishnriyasas, nii emimmt Krahmin of Kambhala 
village, aft Kalki, cmiowed with the eight HU|»erh»muu faculties. By his irreHistible 
might he will destioy all the MIechchlias and thieves and all whose minds arc devoted 
to iidijuity. He will then reestablish rigUieousnesB upon the earth, and the minds of 
those who live at tiio end of the Kali age sliall bo awakened and shall bo as jHdIucid 
as crystal. The men who are thus changtHl by the ritual of that peculiar time sliall 
be as the seeds of huiiiaii beings and shall give birth to a race, who shall follow the 
laws of the Kritu a^ or age of purity. As it is said ' When the sun and moon and 
the iTLuar asterisui TUhya aud the planet Jupiter are in one mansion, the Krita age 
pholl r&tani\ WiUo&’s Vishnu Potiita. 489.— Ad. 




RAMA. 


AmoNo the Avatarns of -ViaHNr aiv rectM-tled three favoured per- 
sonages, ill whom tlie deitv became incarnate, all iiaiiieJ Ra'ma. 
They are distinguished bv the mimes of Hai.a Ka'aia, usually called 
Balkam, 1*ai!asu Ra'ma, or Pakasram, and Kama Chanijka, and 
are all famed as great wnri-iors, and as youths of perfect beauty. 

The first named Bai.a Ka’ma, was elder brother (o Krishna, and 
greatly assisted him in his -wars; so tlnit, in this instance VisHNi: 
seems to have duplicated himself, as iiideetl may b(‘ also said of the 
other Ramas ; for Pakasu Ka ma, and Ra'ma Chanoka, otherwise 
called, patronymioally, Daskata Ra'ma, were contemporaries. 

Of Pakasu Ra'ma it is related, that he was born near A(^rii, in 
the Tritayuya or second age. His parents were .Iamahaoni who.se 
name a])pears as one of tlie H'l'shis, and Rcuiika. Jamadaoni, in 
his ptoim retirenient, was iiitnisted by LsuRAuitli the charge of 
the wonderful boon-granting eow, Ka-maok'ni', or iStiRABHi ; and on 
one occasion, regaled the Jtaja Karttavirya who was on a hunting 
party, in so raagniticeiit a manner, as to excite his astonishinent, 
until he learned the secret of the iiiestiinahle animal possessed by 
his host. Impelled by avarice, or rather lieart-hardened b^- the 
gods, who willed that the Raja’s punishment should appear to be the 
immediate result of that base passion, the cow was demunded from 
the holy Brahman ; and on refusal, force and stratagem were em- 
ployed, which ended in the dcalh of Jamaiiaoni, but without suc- 
cess as to the ac<{tii.sition of the desired animal, which di.^uppeared. 
Renuka became a Sati, that is, burnt herself with her husband’s 
corpse, charging the Raja with the guilt of the double mur- 
der, imprecating cur.ses on his head, and enjoining their valorous 
son Ra'ma to avenge the death of his parents by the condign pun 
ishmeut of the impious Kajii, wliose measure of iniquity and op- 
pression was completed by thi.s final atrocity.* 
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The prayers or imprecations of a Sati are never inefficiently ut- 
tered; the gp’eat gods themselves cannot listen to them unmoved. 
ViSHNO accordingly inspired Ra'ma, who appears to have heen pre- 
viously educated by Wahapk'va, on Kailasa, with a portion of 
his divinity, and sent him forth to combat the Kaja ; who, after 
twenty battles, was slain, the military race of KsHattbiya annihi- 
lated, and his usurped kingdoms wore relieved from oppression* 

The pictures of this Avatara generally represent the combat be- 
tween Pakasu Ra'ma and the Raja w'ith his twenty arms, some of 
which are scattered about, severed by the weapon of his semi-di- 
vine opponent. The miraculous cow, the immediate source of the 
contention, is sometimes seen taking her flight iu the air. 

After a life spent in mighty and holy' deeds, Ra'ma gave his 
whole property iu alms, and retired to the Kokkan (the low coun- 
try between Surat and the southern cape, although not the whole 
extent of this tract,) where he is said to be still living.t 


owaaKe^l,. Aixl ho sMut ]>li‘aiied witli Iok »oi>, and said, ‘ Since tlum hast ubeyeil my com* 
man(li) and done wliat was hard to lit* jK-rforined, demand from me whatever blessings 
thou wilt and tliy doKire shall all he fultilled.’ Then Hama begged of his father these 
boons, the restoration of hie mother to life, with forgetfulness of her having been 
slain, ami purifteation from all defilement, the return of his brothers to their natural 
(xmdition, niid for himself inviueibility in single combat, and length of days ; and all 
these did his father bestow,” Wilson's Vishnu Purina, 401. — Kd. 

• The following aceoant, extraeteil from the Mahibirata iliffem from that in the 
text.— ” It happened on ono ownsion ihiit thiring the ahseiiee of the Uishi’a sons, tho 
mighty monaruli Kiirttavirya, the sov4-reign of the Haihaya trilm, endowed by the 
favour of Dattatreya with a thousand arms and a golden chariot that went whitherso- 
ever he willed it to go, came to the hermitage of Juniadagni where the wife of the 
sage, received him with all projaT re8|MH-t. The king iiiflateil with the pride of valour 
made no return to her hospitality, earrii-d off with him hy violeiiee tho oalf of the 
milch cow of the saerial oblation and east down the tall treos, surruumliiig the hermit- 
age. When Hama returned, his father told him what, had chanced and he saw the 
cow in affliction and he was filled with wrath. Taking up his splendid bow Bhurgrava, 
tfa« slayer of hostile heroes assailed KarttaWrya who had now become subject to the 
power of death and overthrew him in battle. With sharyi arrows Kama cut off his 
thousand arms and the king perished. The sons of iCarttavirya to revenge his death 
attacked the herinitugu of Jamadugni wlien Bama was away, and slew the pious and 
unresisting sage who called re[teated)y but fruitlessly upon his valiant son. They 
then departed and when Riima returned bearing fuel from the thickets, he found bis 
father lifeless. . . Thus lamenting bitterly and repeatodlr, Kama performed his 

father’s last obaaquies and lighted his funeral pyre. Uc then made a vow, that bo 
would extirpate the whole Kshattriya race. In fnllllment of this purpose he took up 
his arms and with remorseless and fatal rage singly destroyed iu fight the sous of 
Kaettavirya and after them whatever Kshottriyas he encountered, Bfima the first of 

warriors likewise, slew. Thrice seven timee did be clear the earth of the Kshattriya 

caste and he filled with their blood the five largo lakes of tiamanta Faiichaka, from 
which he offered libatioiia to the race of Bhrigu." The history of Parasu BAma Is 
generally supposed to refer to a great contest between church and state or between 
the military and saoenlotat.c l aa Bo s in whioh the firalinians came off conquerors.— £d. 

t The traditions of tho Peninsula relate that Parasu-Uttina compellml tho ocean to 
retire, leaving the districts on the Malabar Coast for his habitation and also that he 
introduced Brahmans and colonists from the north into Kenda or Malabar. 'Wilson’s 
Tishiin Parana. 404. note.— fd. 
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The HAmnyana contains the heroic description of the battles and 
life of all three Ha'mas, although it uiore particularly details the 
exploits of Ha'wa Chandka, or Dasbata Ka'ma, so distinguished 
from his royal father, Dasaua'i'ha. The name of this hei oic monarch 
means, _ whom- car had borne him to ten rugioiiM ; that is, to the 
eight cardinal and intermediate points, the zenith, and nadir. He 
was a descendant from Sukva, or IJkm, wliich is a name of the 
Sun in tlreek and Sanskrit ; and one of Ins ancestors, the great 
Ka'ohu, had conquered the seven dwipas, or the whole earth. 

All sects and tribes of Vaishnavas (bating such deistical philoso- 
phers as sceptically deny the personal existence of inferior deities, 
attributes, or Avati'nas,) agree in stating, that, with the exception 
of Kkishna, the potentiality of the preserving jwwer of the Deity 
was never exhibited in such plenitude as in this Avatara of Ka'ma. 
In popularity, and in dramatic, historic, and poetic shapes, it rivals 
the Avatara of Khishka. And as the sect of (-rokalasthas adore 
Keisuna as the Deity himself, and draw rules for their religious 
and moral conduct from the 8ri Bhagavata, so the sect called Ra- 
manujas similarly clothe Ka'ma in almighty attributes, and deem 
the Kdmayana a complete body of ethics and morality. 

Since my plates, illustrative of this Avatara, were engraved, the 
first volume of a transJatiou of the Ramayaua has been published 
in Calcutta and London. I had prepared a long article, collected 
from the communications of Bi'ahmans, comprising an abstract of 
the Kamayana, as far as relates to the history and adventures of 
Dasakat’ha, liis three wives, and their offspring ; Ka'ma’s contest 
for, and acquisition of Si'ta ; her origin, seizure, and escajie from 
Ka'vanA ; and many particulars of Hanuman, and other mythologi- 
cal persons, some of which may be introdneed incidentally 
in this work ; but the publicaiion of the Ramayaua will give them 
in a form so much more full, authentic, and correct, that 
I shall altogether omit the article alluded to. 'I’he learned will now 
be able to estimate the assertion of Sir Wii.liam Jonks, that 
Valmiki’s great epic poem ithe Kamayana), in unity of action, 
magnificence of imagery, and elegance of diction, far sur[»!is.se8 the 
elaborate work of Noami.s, in forty-eight books, iiititled Diunysiaca; 
and how far the heroes of the two poems, Ka'ma and Dionysus, be 
the same.* The Ramayaua is so highly venerated, that the fourth 


• The *iii)|io»ed eomiectiiu) lietweeii llijnn nnd Oii.nveii 
very uliglii aecideiits, jirobably tiie eAteiidnl tinrels in 
utratigc beings wliw tuire- tiieni ci)iii|iaiiy. DiunysuH trs 
Syria and Western Aaia aeeouipaiiied by wiity rs, eenfaurs, 

kind. Riinm travrinwl the whole of J iidin and had njios ai 

for liifl ullies. But thei-o is no ainiilarity la-tweeii the Inxurioua « 
wine and the virtuous son of UasuratTia. " As far aa the nature 
Dionysus is coneenied, )ie appears in all tnulitions as the repres 
ductive, overflowing and intoxieating jiower of nature, which car 
his usual quiet and-solier mode of living, . . . Dionysus is therefore the of 
wine, the inventor and teacher of its cultivation, the giver of joy uid the dispenser of 
grief and sorrow." Smith’s Classical Dictionuiv.— i’d, 
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clan of Hindus, the Sndra, is not permitted to read it At the end 
of the first section, a promise is made of great benefit to any in- 
dividual of the three first tribes who shall duly read that sacred 

K : “h Bruhman reading it, acquires learning and eloquence j a 
ttriya will become a monarch ; a Vaisya will obtain vast com- 
mercial profits ; and a Svdrn hearing it, will l>ecome great.” 

[The omission <tf RAma’a lu.story from tlie Hindu Panthbok 
appears to me a serions mistake. No manasl of mythology can 
be complete without at least a brief sketch of the great hero of 
the great Epic of the Hindu people. Hiwpily Professor Williams 
has given us, in his T^ectures on Indian Epic Poetry, not only a 
complete analysis of the RAmayaiia but also an interesting outline 
of its t heme. No apology is required for transferring it, to onr pages. 

“ At the commencement we are introduced to the Hindu Olympus 
where the gods are met in solemn conclave, dismayed at the inso- 
lence of the ten headed demon monarch RAvana, who from his 
island throne in Ceylon menaced earth and heaven ■W'ith destruction. 
The seeret of his power lay in a long course of penance, which 
according to the Hindu conception gained for him who practised it, 
however evil his designs, superiority to the gods themselves, and 
enabled RAvana to extort from the god BrahmA this remarkable 
boon, — that neither gods, genii, demons nor giants should be able 
to vanquish him. As however, in his pride he scorned to ask 
security from man also, he remained vulnerable from this one 
quarter if any mortal could be found capable of coping with him. 
At the request of the gods, Vishnu consents to become mortal for 
this purpose and four sons are bom to nasarat’ha, king of Ayodhya 
(,Oude) from liis three wives, the eldest Rhma-Ohandra possessing 
half the nature of Vishnu ; the second (Bharata) a fourth part ; and 
the other two [Lakslimana and Satrnghna) sharing tlie remaining 
quarter between them. While yet a stripling RAnia and his brothers 
are taken to the court of Janaka, king of MithilA. He had a wonder- 
ful bow, once the property of Siva, and had given out, that the man 
who could bend it should win his beautiful daughter Sita. On 
the arrival of RAma and hi.s brothers the bow is brought on an eight 
wheeled platform, drawn by no less than 5,000 men. Rama not 
only bends the bow but snaps it asunder with a concussion so 
terrible that the whole assembly is thrown to the ground, and the 
earth quivers as if a mountain were rent in twain. Site then 
becomes the wife of RAma. On his return to his father’s capital 
preparations are made for his inauguration, when the mother of one 
of his brothers (Bharata) jealous of the preference shewn to 
RAma demands of the king the fulfilment of a promise made to her 
in former years, that he would grant to her any two boon.s she usked. 
A promise of this kind in Eastern countries is quite inviolable ; and 
the king being required tt* banish his favorite son Rama and 
instal BhArat is forced to comply. RAma, therefore uith his 
wife Sita andhis brother Lakshmanaare banished ; and the broken- 
hearted king pines away in inconsolable angnish. 
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The banished Bama estabiiahes himself with Sitn and his brother 
Laksbmana, in the Bnndaka forest near the Godavari. There Sita 
is oan'ied off by Ravana, the demon kinf? of Ceylon. Upon this, 
Riima makes an alliance with Su^rfii-a king' of the monkeys or 
foresters and a.s.sisted by them and by Vibhislmiia, the brother of 
Havana invades the capital of the ravisher, and after recovering 
Sita returns to Ayodhya, of which he assiime.s the sovereignty. 

Such is a brief sketch of the story of the Ramayana, which not- 
withstanding its wild exaggerations rests in all probability on a 
foundation of historical truth. It is certainly likely that at some 
remote period, probably not long after the settlement of the Aryan 
races in the plains of the (ianges, a body of invaders, headed by a 
bold leader,and aided by the barbaronshill tribes, may haveattempt- 
ed to force their way into the peninsula of India as fai- as Ceylon. 
The heroic exploits of the chief xvonld naturally become the theme 
of songs and ballads, the hero himself would be deified, the xvild 
mountaineers and foresters of the Vindhya and neiglibonring hills, 
who assisted him, would be politically converted into monkeys, and 
the powerful but savage aborigines of the south into many headed 
ogres and blood-lspping demons (called Rakshrisss). These songs 
would at first be the property of the Ksbatriya or fighting caste, 
whoso deeds they celebrated ; but tlie ambitious Brahmans, who 
aimed at religious and intellectual supremacy, xvoiild soon see the 
policy of collecting the rude ballads, xvhich they could not suppress 
and moulding them to their own purposes. This task was com- 
mitted to a poet writing under their influence. Those b.sllads which 
described too plainly the independence of the inilitai y caste, and 
their successful opposition to the sacerdotal were modified, obscured 
b}’ allegor)', or rendered improbable by mon.etrous mythological 
embellishments. Any circumstance xvhich appeared to militate 
against the Brahinanical system were speciously e>;])laiiied away, 
glossed over or mystified.” Koe Indian Epic Poetrx’, page 6. — Ed.] 

Among ray pictures are many from the Ramayana, from which 
I have selected several for this work, as specimens of the scenery 
of that fine poem. In Platk XXIX. the reader will perceive the 
discomfiture of Ra'Wan, or Havana, in his attempt to Viend the 
divine bow, Danusha ; and Ka'ma’s successful effort, when contend- 
ing for the hand of the divine Ri'ta. Plate XXX. represents the 
construction of Ra'ma’s bridge, from the continent of India to 
Ceylon, by Ha'ncmas and his associate brethren, for the passage of 
Ra'ma's anny, when .proceeding to attack Ra'vana, and to rescue 
from his treachery and power the captive Si'ta. 'I’he rocks with 
which it waa constructed, being marked RA, or MA, adapted them- 
selves. by tbe magic potency of these syllables, to the precise spot 
destined for them, Ha'numan having merely to receive and place 
them. Ha'nunan, in Plate XXXI, is admitted to an audience of 
the ten-headed, twenty -handed, tyrant of Ceylon. On this occa- 
sion. it is related, that Ra'mtjman’s tail, on which he waa seated, 
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spontaneously elongatetl itself, and by reduplicating its folds, 
exalted his head above that of Rvvana. Platk XXXII exhibits 
Si'ta receiving from her husband Ka xa an intimation of the necessity 
of her undergoing the fire ordeal, to satisfy, not liimself, for he had 
no suspicions, but the world, of her chaste escape from the hands 
of Ha vana : it wua not sufficient that Ra'mas wife be pure — slie 
must not be suspected. Her miraculous incombustibility, and safe 
deliverance from that ordeal is rapturously hailed by the associates 
of Ha'ndman, who communicates to Ra'ma tlie joyful tidings, as 
seen in Pi.atk XXXI I J. And in Platb XXXIV. Ra'aia is reunited 
to hi.s incomparable Si'ta, around whose neck he throws the vit'dir 
of flowers, the chaplet of uuirriago, to the great delight of Ha'scjian 
and his brethren ; who expres.s their satisfiictioii in awkward 
gambols, while angels are showering flowers on the heads of tlie 
happy pair : these heavenly beings are ever ready, in the machinery 
of Hindu epics, to perform their ph'iising office on every imiiortant 
occasion. 

Pi,ATE XXVIll. represents Bala Rama, who, although a warrior, 
may from liis attributes, be esteemed a benefactor to mankind ; for 
he hears a plough, and a pestle for beating rice ; and he has epi- 
thets derived from the names of these implements. His name, 
Bala, means strength ; and the heneticent attributes, here noticed, 
are by some called a ploughshare, for hf»oking his enemies ; and a 
club, for destroying them : and being sometimes seen with a lion’s 
skin over his shoulders, such statues have been thought to resemble, 
and alliidi* to, those of the 'I’hebau Hercules, and their legends.* 

It is Ra'aia CtiANunA, liowever, who is the favourite subject of 
heroic and amatory poetic.s : he is described " of ample shoulders, 
brawny arms, extending to the km^e ; nock, shell-formed ; chest, 
circular and full, with auspicious ina.rks ; body, hyacinthiue ; with 
eyes and lips of sanguine hue ; the lord of the world ; a moiety of 
Vishnu himself ; the source of joy to Ikbhwaku’s race.” He is 
also called Ra'uhuva, or the descendant of Raohu ; and Shtamula, 
or hlue-bodind, an appellation of Krishna, as well as of the pro- 
totype of both — Vishnu. The epithet of Ka'ka-pakshadaiia, op 
crom-iriuyad, is given to Ra'MA and t<i other warriors, from a certain 
mode of sliaviug the head, leaving the hair over the ears only, 
resembling wings as is fancied. t 


•These symbols indicate that Uala-llnma was nt oiiec comnioror an<l colonist, and 
that he intriKhioed into tlie cuiintries which he subjected tlie arts of n)^icullai-e aiul 
the comforts of home. — Kd. 

t “ The character of Uima is nobly puartrayeil. 1 1 is only *00 consistently unselfish 
to he human. Wc must in fnct bear in mind that he is half n i^oil. Yet thouAth 
<N-cAsioriB)ly dszsled by flashes from his supcrhiimmi nature ee are riot often blinded 
or bewildered by it. At least in the earlier |.ortiim of the ikk iii ho is not (^oiierallv 
repreBonttsi ns more than n iisroic, noble minded, pious nmi vinuons man, whose 
bravery, unselfish ireiioresity, filial obedience, tender attachment to his wifi', love for 
his.brothera and freedom from sll resentful feeliii)^. wo Vnn appreciate nml admire. 
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Sl'TA is said to have been so named, from Sk'ta, a field, or farrow, 
she having been found in a field, apyjarently about five years old 
enclosed in a box, by a Brahman at plough ; and was presented to 
the childless Raja Janeka, after whom she is called Janeki. Si'TA 
is described as — " Endued with youth . beauty, sweetness, goodness, 
and prudence ; an inseparable attendant on her lord, as the light on 
the monu j the beloved spouse of Ra'ma, dear as his own soul, 
formed by the illusion of the Deva ; amiable, adorned with every 
charm.” 

[She IS a paragon of domestic virtues. Her pleadings for permis- 
sion to accompany her hiisband breathe sncli noble devotion to her 
lord and master, that it may be worth while to subjoin a few 
extracts. 

A wif<“ must shsre her Im.sbaiicl’s fate. M5' dutv is to follow ttioe. 

Where’er thon goest. Ai>ftrt frf>m thee. I would not dwell in henren itself 
Deserted by her loivl. u. wife is like a miserulile cerpse. 

Close as tby shadow would 1 eleave t.o thee in this life and bemifter. 

Thon art my king, my gnidv. rnv only refuge, my divinity. 

"ft is my ftved resolve to follow thee If tbiio must wander forth 
'I’hroiigli thorny trackless forests. 1 will go before thee, trending down 
TliP nriekly brambles to make smooth tby path Walking before tliee. I 
Slmlf feel lio weariness ; the forest tborn.s will seem like silken robes : 

The bed of leaves a couch of down To me the shelter <if tby presence 
Tk better far than stately palaces and paradise itself. 

Troteered by thy arm. gods, demons, men shall have no power to harm me. 
With thon I'll live contenrodly on roots and fruits Sweet or not sweet. 

If given by thy bond, they will to me be like the food of life. 

Roaming with thee in desert wastes, a thousand year.s will be a day, 
■Dwolling wilJi tboe e’en bell itself would be to me a heaven of bliss 

Willin.Tn.<j’ Epic Poetry. 13. — Ed."] 

But we must close our hasty account of this Avatilya, and proceed 
to another still more popular and important ; noticing, however, at 
parting, that the name of Ka'ma is used, hoyond the pale of his own . 
Boctarista, in supplication and praise. Wow-f/dm is a iisnal salutation, 
like our good morrow, between friends at meeting or pas.sing, and i.s 
used by both Vaisbnavas and Saivas ; but T know not if the latter 
like the former, reverently reiterate it in times, and in aid, of 
nhstraction, and in inonieuts of eu( hnsinsru or distress. 


V\'Uen ho f.'illH a vk tim to tfio Hpitt* of liia father's sewHid n-iff*, ho ehoriMhiiB no sonso 
of vvroTijf. When his fathin* flwidos *»n him, not a (nnrinur OBOftpes hi« 

h'p-^ In lioblH hia i*«‘Bohitioii to Macrifioo lifingelf rather than 

aUoNV parent t<» bi^ak hia word." - on fudian Kpir Poetrv, 






KRISHNA. 


Ih this Avatira ViaHMu ia aaid^ by liis sectaries, to bare manifest- 
ed himself in a degi^ of powder and glory far exceeding any other 
of his forms : in iriiich he assumed only an ansa, or portion of his 
divinity, while Kkishna. was Vishku himself in mortal mould * 
Other tribes of Hindus call Krishna an impiot^ wretch, a merciless 
tyrant, an incarnate demon, now expjating his crimes in hell : his 
mortal parents were Va'sodx'va and Dbavki. As an infant he 
escaped from the violence of Kansa being conveyed by hie father 
over the Jumna, and protected by Sesha, or immortality ; the guards 
placed by Kansa over his pregnant sister having failed in their 
vig^ilance. Kansa, enraged, oi^ered all newly born infants to be 
slain; but Kkishna escaped his various snares: one of which was 
sending a woman, named Pd'taha' with a poisoned nipple, to nurse 
him.* He was fostered by an honest herdsman, named Nanoa, 
and his amiable wife, Yasoda', and passed the gay honrs of yonth, 
dancing, sporting, and piping, among a mnltltude of young Gopas 
or cow-herds, and Gdpis, or milk-maids, from whom he selected 
ntfi« as favourites. 

Pi.ATB XXXV. from a beautiful and highly finished picture, may 
easily remind us of the representations by Papists of Mast and the 
infant Jjssns. The plate is an exact outline of the picture, without 
any addition or alteration whatever, save, perhaps, some portion of 

* It U true that in the Bpic poems Sams and Krishna appear os incamationa of 
Vishna, but they at the same time oome before os m human heroes, and these two 
characters (the divine and the boman) are so far from being iiisepuably blended 
together, that both of these -heroes ore for the most part exhibited in no other Uf^t 
than other highly gifted men, — noting acora-ding to human motives and taking no 
advantage of their divine superiority'. It is only in certain sections which have beat 
added for the pnrpose of enforcing their dirine obaracter that thev take the oharactsr 
of Vishnu. It is impossible to read either of these two poems with attention, without 
being reminded of the more modem (Character of such ae^ions os ascribe a divine 
ohaiaoter to the heroes, and of the unskilful manner in which these passages are 
often introduced ; and without observing how loosely they are connected with the 
rest of the narrative, and how aaneoeasary they are for its progreos." Muir’s danscrit 
Tests. VI. 14S.~m. 

Sometime after they were settled at Chdrala, the female fiend PdtenA, the chikh 
killer, came thither by night, and findtag the little Krishna asleep, took him up, and 
save him her breaat to suck. Now whatever child ia suckled in the night by FdtaaA 
Instantly dies ; bat Krishna, laying hold of tba-bceaat with both hands, sucked it with 
sooh vit^ce, that he drained it of the lift i and the hideous Fdtana, roaring aloud, 
and giving way in evwy jofait, tell on the gmnnd nailing.” Wilson's Vishau Pursna 
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ease and elegance in the position of the females. From the glory 
that encircles her head, which, as well as that of the infant, is of 
green, edged with gold, J imagine the nni-se to be also the mother 
of ICbishma; bat I find her otherwise described as Yasoda, his 
foster-mother. Kbishna, in the picture, is of a dark brown colour, 
and not, as his name indicates, and as he is generally seen painted, 
dark azure. The tray and stands bearing fruits, animals, '&o., one 
would imagine to be merely what they represent ; but with en- 
thusiastic Hindus every thing is mysterious : and they will affirm, 
that the dominion of Kbibhha over the animal and vegetable worlds 
are here typified j nor are legends wanted in the fabuTons history of 
this extraordinary person, applicable to, and accounting for, each of 
the animals that are seen in the dish. The low table, on the right 
of the nurse, is similarly said to hold food, poison, and Amrtta, 
symbolical of Bfe, dcuth, and immortality; adverting, of coarse, to 
Krishna’s potency; while the triangular die, denoting trinity in 
unity, marks his coeqnality with the grand powers of the Triad 
conjoined. 

The figures in Plate XXXVI. are taken from casts of Krishna. 
They represent him in playful pastimes, and where so represented 
he is called Bala Kbishna, or the -infant; or Kbishna Krira, 
the playful. A child is called Bala till it attain the age of fifteen 
years ; from which period, till he be fifty, he is Yavana, but both 
periods are much varied, and the terms are not strictly applied. 
This description of image is very common, and some of them have 
considerable merit; they are generally small, about the size repre- 
sented in tlie plate, which exhibits exact portraits of the originals, 
the style in which the hair is done up, is singular : the little ball 
held in the right hand of many of these images, is by some said to 
be a symbol of the earth, denoting this deity’s supremacy, or domi- 
nion over it ; while others, less mystical, describe it as a plaything, 
a cake of jughrat, a sort of sweetmeat with which the divine child 
was wont to be delighted, or a lump of butter. On one occasion, as 
is related in the Bhaynvat, the Gopss, his playfellows, complained to 
Yasoda, that he had pilfered and ate their curds ; and being reprov- 
ed by his foster-mother, he desired her to examine his mouth, in 
which, to her just amazement, she beheld the whole universe in all 
its plenitude of magnificence. 

Figure 3 represents him, treading on the tei-rible serpent Kaliya, 
and playing upon the pipe. It is from a tinted picture, in which 
Krishna is of a dark azure colour, and sqems to identify him with 
Apollo, the slayer of the serpent Phthon, and the deity presiding 
over music. Under the name of Gopa’ia, or the herdsman, he is 
the pastoral Apollo, who fed the herds of Adukt'Cs, sumamed 
Kohiob by the Greeks. 

^ At the age of.seven, his historians relste> that he uplifted, on the 
tip of his little finger, the mountain Govarddhana, the Hindu 
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Pamasaus, to shelter the Gopas and Gopis from the wrath of 
iKDRAj the JoPiTER PlvLvim of the Hindu Panfhetiu ; who, enraged 
with jealonsly at the diminution of his votaries and sacrifioea, 
consequent on the adoration of Krishna, attempted to destroy 
them by a partial deluge. - 

Indra being thus disappointed of his ofFeriugs, was exceedingly 
angry and thus addressed a cohort of his attendant clouds, called 
Samvarttaka : ' Ho, clouds’ he said ‘ hear my words and without 
delay execute what I command. The insensate cowherd Kanda, 
assisted by his fellows, has withheld the usual offerings to ns, 
relying upon the protection of Krishna. Now therefore afflict the 
cattle, that are their sustenance and whence their occupation is 
derived, with rain and wind. Mounted upon my elephant as vast as 
a mountain peak, I will give you aid in strengthening the tempest.’ 
When Indra ceased, the clouds obedient to his commands came 
down in a fearful storm of'rain and wind to destroy the cattle. In 
an instant the earth, the points of the horison and the sky were all 
blended into one by the heavy and incessant shower. The clouds 
roared aloud as if in terror of the lightning’s scourge and poured 
down uninterrupted torrents. The whole earth was enveloped in 
impenetrable darkness by the thick and volnmed clouda; and 
above, below and on every side, the world was water, 'rhe cattle, 
pelted by the storm, shrunk covering into the smallest size, or gave 
up their breath ; some covered their calves with their flanks, and 
some beheld their young ones carried away by the flood. The calves, 
trembling in the wind, looked piteously at their mothers, or im- 
plored in low moans, as it were the succour of Krishna. Hari, 
beholding all ftokula, agitated with alarm, cowherds, cowherdesses 
and cattle, all in a state of consternation thus reflected: ‘This is 
the work of Mdhendra in reseutuient of the prevention of his sacri- 
fice, and it is incumbent on roe to defend this station of herdsmen. 
I will lift up this spacious mountain from its stony base and hold it 
up, as a large umbrella over the cowpens.” Having thus determined, 
Krishna immediately plucked up the mountain Govarddhana and 
held it aloft in one hand in sport, saying to the herdsmen, 'Lo, the 
mountain is on high, enter beneath it quickly and it will shelter 
you from the storm ; here you will be secure aud at your ease in 
places defended from the wind .* enter without delay, and fear not 
that the mountain will fall.’ Upon this, all the people, with their 
hei-ds and their wagons and goods and the Gopis, distressed by the 
rain, lepaired to the shelter of the mountain, which Krishna held 
st^dily over their heads and Krishna, as he supported the moun- 
tain, was contemplated by the dwellers of Vrnja with joy jind 
wonder ; and, as their eyes opened wide, with astonishment and 
pleasure the Gdpas and Gopis sang his praise. For seven days ajid 
nights did the vast clouds sent by Indra rain upon the Gokula of 
Nanda to destroy its inhabitants, but they were protected by the 
elevation of the ipountaio ; and the slayer of Bala, Indra, being 
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loilad in his purpose commanded the clouds to cease. The threats 
of Indraj having been fmitleBS and the heavens clear^ all Gdknla 
oan» forth from its shelter and returned to its own abode. Then 
Krishna in the sight of the surprised inhabitants of the forestsj 
restored the great mountain Govarddhana to its original site.” 
Yishnn Pnr&na 526. — ^Kd.] 

This stoiy is represented in Plaxb XXXVII, from the Mate^ 
^nrana whence Sir W. Jones has thns poetically introduced it in 
his hymn to Ihosa. The bard 


“ Smird, aud, warbling in a softer mode, 

Sang the red lightning, hail, and whelming rain 
O'er Chcal green, and KnyV* njrmph-lov'd plain, 
By iMnaA hurl'd, whoira altars ne’er had glow’d. 
Since infant Krishna rul'd the rustic train — 

Now thrill'd with terror. Then the heavenly child 
Call’d, and with looks ambrosial smil’d : 

Then, with one finger rear’d the vast Goeerdhen. 
Beneath whose rocky burden, 

On paBtnros dry, the maids and herdsmen trod 
The lord of thunder felt a mightier god.” 


I have several pictures of his miracle, in which Krishna is 
always represented as a man, attended by his favourite mistress, 
Badha, and sometimes by a multitude of shepherds and shepher- 
desses; the former with poles, steadying the uplifted sheltering 
mountoin, a shower of rain and fire falling vainly on its summit. 

^ destruction of Kdliya by Krishna is also a favorite subject 
with poets and artists. The combat took place in the river Jumna. 


[Kinshna, having dived into the pool, struck his arms in defiance 
and the snake-king, hearing the sound, quickly came forth • his 
eyes were coppery red, and his hoods were flaming with deadly 
ven^ : he was attended by many other powerful and poisonous 
snakes, feed^ uwn air, and by hundreds of serpent nymphs, 
derorated with nch jewels, whose earrings glittered with trembliuir 
M the wearers moved along. Coiling themselves arounS 
*®®*^** fiery poison was 

Krishna s companions, beholding him in the lake encorn- 
™akes, twining around him, ran off to Vraja, laniont- 
ing and bewailing aloud his fate. “ Krishna,” they called out “ has 
dS^hv serpents’ pool, and h there bitten^to 

ba.W him 
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passed bj tirining snakes, and making no effort to escape. Nanda, 
as soon as lie set his eyes upon hin son, became senseless ; and 
Tasoda also, when she beheld him, lost all consciousness. Thespis 
overoome with sorrow, wept, and called affectionately, and with 
convulsive sobs, upon Kesava. " Tjet ns all,” said they, " plnnge 
with Yasoila into the fearful pool of the serpent-king. We cannot 
return to Vraja ; for what is day, without the sum ? What night, 
without the moon ? What is a herd of heifers, without its lord t 
What is Vraja, without Krishna ? Deprived of him, we will go no 
more to GKiknla. The forest will lose its delights ; it will be like a 
lake without water. When this dark lotus leaf complexioned Hari 
is not present, there is no joy in the maternal dwelling.” Krishna 
smiled gently, and speedily extricated himself from the coils of the 
snakes. Laying hold of the middle hood of their chief with both 
has hands, he bent it down, and set his foot upon the hitherto un- 
bended head, and danced upon it in triumph. Whenever the snake 
attempted to raise his head, it was again trodden down, and bruises 
were inflicted on tlie hood by the pressure of the toes of Krishna. 
Tminpled upon by the feet of Krishna, as they changed position in 
the dance, the snake fainted, and vomited forth much blood.” 
Vishnu Parana 518. — Ed."] 

It has been surmised by respectable writers, that the subject 
here represented has reference to an awful event, flgnratively 
related in our scripture; and Krishna is not only painted, as seen 
also in the preceding Plate, brni.sing the head of the serpent, but the 
latter is made to retort by biting hia heel. Among my images and? 
pictures of this deity (and they are very numerous, for he is en- 
thusiastically and extensively adored, and his history affords great 
scope for the imagination,) I have not one original, nor did I ever 
see one, in which the snake is biting Kbishn.^’s foot ; and I have 
been hence led to suspect, that the plates engraved in Europe of 
that action are not solely of Hindu invention or origin. I may 
easily err in this instance, but I am farther .strengthened in the 
suspicion, from never having heard ihe fact alluded to in the many 
conversations that I have held with Brahmans and others on the 
history of this Avatjira. 

The subject so beautifully represented in Platb XXXVIII 
is said to be Krishna — and his Gopi«, as well in their characters 
of Apollo and the Muses, as in those of the Sun, and tlie planete in 
harmonious movements round him ; and was formerly adduced in 
support of the idea, that the Hindus had a knowledge of the true 
solar system, a point that no longer requires proof. A legend is 
popularly related accounting for the mnltiplied appearances of 
Kkishka in this Snmm/mdaki, or circular dance. A number of 
virgins having assembled to celebrate in mirth and sport the descent 
of Krishna, the god himself appeared among them, and proposed a 
dance ; and to remove the deflcienoy of partners, he divided himself 
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iaia as m&ny portions ft* there were damsels, which number differ^ 
in different pjctares.* 

On oertain holidays, most towns exhibit sets of these nootnmal 
dancers ; all, however, males ; ten, fifteen, or more, in a set, with a 
short stick in each hand, moving slowly in the direction of the 
sun ! singing, and keeping time with awkward movements and 
stamping of the feet, and ah awkwardly by turning to the persons 
before and behind ; and alternately striking each other’s sticks, as 
represented in the plate, to the subject of which such dances may 
perhaps allude. I have, however, seen a dance something like it, 
but much more animated with hand and foot, among the Moplahs 
a sect of Mahomedans, in Malabar .t 

The comparison between Krishna and Apollo runs parallel in a 
great many instances. The destruction of Python by A polio, the 
commentators tell ua, means the purification of the atmosphere by 
the .min from the mephitic exhalations consMueiit to the deluge ; 
and Krishna’s victory over the noxious Knliya miga, may, by 
those who, allegoi'ising all poetical extravagance depriv<‘ poetry of 
half its beauties, be explained in the same manner. In honour of 
KnisHNA’s triumph, games and sports are annually held in India, 
as the Pythio games were at stated times e.xhibited in Greece. 
Like the Pythian soi-pent in the temples of Apollo, Kaliya wiga 
enjoys also his apotheosis in those dedicated to the worship of 
Krishna ; nor are arguments wanted toward identifying Serpeut- 
arius, on our sphere, with his formidable foe, and the theatre of the 
warfare, the river Yamuna, with the via larten. So the variety of 
demons, sent to annoy Krishna, are perhaps the allegorical mon- 
sters of the sky, attempting in vain to obstruct his apparent pro- 
gress through the hoaven.s, where other constellations are fabled as 


• WilBDn’8 Tiehnu Purina. 524.— Bd. 

: Vw" Krishna, which is enjmncd in the Brahma Vairartta he 

ttWh^imt tr ‘I’®™"*™?' Mamlalainaaaociation with his favorite 

ttanfiB, hut the Mamiala (lescnbcd in tliat work is not a rintt of dniiwr* Imt a circle 
^J-mtlivana, within which Kri»l.na, Kmlhi, atirt the fioj.w divert 

n the month of if ' la “ various jmrta of India, 

in tne month of Ksrtika, upon the sun’s entrance into bv nocturnal ,l»„c«. 

rtpreyntations of tlie sporta of Krishna. A circular dance of' men and women how- 
dIabtXfit1a Xr“rf'’™"r'’f it may he 

mythology haf irouyhl" JlTdal^toS "’fit" '’f'* 

oecompanied by thirty-six of her f- **"'*'"*'* Vaivnrttn Bidhi is 

ari. each attended hwff.™ r particular fnendg amongst the Gopis, but they 

without mate J^t pl« oHcnl^ 

that these are all o^ryidth "* “* K 

represented by the^tl .„d «rf one spirit 

fupreme nnmlidifletl I'uwiTK»4!^'.'!L''i^ Kri»hna ; he himself being 
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«o many beautiful nymphs ready to receive hint, and hove given 
rise to o11<^ories of his inconstanoy. 

Before we quit Plate XXXV'IIf. I mnst notice, that, with the 
exception of the male and female figures piping in the centre, which 
are exact portraits, the artist, who made the drawing for the en- 
graver from the sketch by my native painter, has, with my per- 
mission, given considerable grace and elegance to the sttbject, not 
possessed by the original : he has not, however, in any wise, devia- 
ted from it in points at all affecting the character of the composi- 
tion, but merely improved on the attitudes and outline. Some pic- 
tures exhibit seven females making measured ntovemeuts around 
a central deity ; I havo others with four : these we may, as our 
fancies suggest, suppose to refer to the planetary orbs, or to the 
seasons luid their source. 

Plate XXXIX. exhibits a whimsical combination of Kkibbka 
and his damsels, the latter forming for him a palanquin : I have 
other pictures in which they take the forms of an elephant, a horse 
and a peacock. The original of the palanquin and horse nre'tiated 
pictures j the peacock and elephant form outline sketches. No 
stro.ss can be laid on the number of the nymphs thus employed, as 
they differ in different subjects. I have had models in wax and in 
clay of tho elephant similarly formed, in which the number nine 
was uniformly preserved. Many years back, at Oxford, I obtained 
a sketch of a picture of a palanquin similarly formed, copied from 
a book, marked Laod. A. 181. iu the Bodleian library. It is 
better imagined than that from which my plate is taken : one of the 
seven women, in ratlier a curious posture, forms tho arch over tho 
head of the deity — if, in that instance, it be meant for Krisuha, 
which 1 rather doubt, as it seems in the style of a Mahomedan 
work, and hia features and dress correspond. The book contains 
illuminated specimens of Arabic and Persian penmanship, with 
pictures. 

Plate XL. is taken from a very pretty covonred picture, given 
to me by my old friend Mujor Johnson, of the Bombay Engineers. 
XsisHNA is seldom drawn unattended by females, and where seen 
with but one, she is alway.s said to be Ra'dua', his favourite 
mistress. Rukmini had a mortal father, Bhishuaxa, he was king 
of Vidarbha, residing at Kundiua. He had a son named Hukmiu 
and a beautiful daughter termed Rukmini. Krishna fell in love 
with the latter and solicited her in marriage ; but her brother who 
hated Krishna would not consent to the espousals. At the suggestion 
of Jar^sandha and with the concurrence of his son, the powerful 
sovereign Bhishmaka affianced Kokmini to Sisnpila ; in order to 
celebrate the nuptials, daribandha and other princes, the friends 
of Bisnpala assembled in the capital of Vidarbha ; and Krishna 
attended by Balabhadra and many other Yadavas, went to 
Kundina to witness the wedding. When there Hari contrived on 
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tW eve of tlie nuptials to carry off the princess, leaving Bdtna 
and his kinsmen to sustain the weight of his enemies.*^ 

The winged figure in this Plate, pouring from the sky a golden 

t ry on the head of Kkibhka, is singular. We have here seven 
nsels in attendance on the favoured deity, although the number 
of his regular wives is said to have been eight : viz. 1. KrKMlsi, an 
inoaruation of LASsayn— 2. Jamba vati. — 3. BLa'undi, daughter 
of the Son. — 4. Sattava'ma'. — 5. Lakshiia'ma'. — 6. Mitravimda. 
— 1. Naosajiti. — 8. Niadbi. (Vishnu Pnrana 578.) Perhaps this 
PukT* may exhibit them all, his divine spouse being in the 
clouds, and, by a heavenly emanation, spiritualizing his seemingly 
mortal and carnal enjoyments. Bemdes these, he at tached to him 
sixteen thousand M'omen that he found virgins in the ample 
seraglio of Naraka afive-headed asura, whom for his manifold crimes, 
Kkisbna slew. Tlie legendary tales, descriptive of these events, 
are of great length and variety. Each of these sixteen thousand and 
eight women boro him ten sons, and each snpposed herself the 
exclusive favourite of her lord.t 


In musical legends it is said, that there were, in the days of 
Krishna, sixteen thousand I{aga$, or mnsical modes; or rather 
passions, or affections of the mind ; and each of his Rdginis, or 
musical nymphs, selected' one of these Bdgaa, in which to modulate 
her strains for affecting and securing the heart of the amorous and 
harmonious deity. This may perhaps mean, that Kbisbna, devoted 
to music, receives and enjoys every variety of modulation, multi- 
plied to the number of 16,000, and fancifully personified in the form 
of nymphs, Krishna similarly multiplying himself into as many 
persons, or Rdgas, as were requisite to espouse, or adapting 
himself to receive, the many-noted Rdginia. 


As a sweimen of the talcs related of this sportive deity, I her® 
give, as 1 find it in my memoranda, that of Na'eada'b visit to the 
numerous chambers of Kkibuna’s harem, allusive, as it is thought to 
the universality of the sun's equinoctial influence, or, more myirti- 
cailj, to the attribute of omnij>resence. ^ 


It happened m Dwaraka a splendid city built by Vibwaxama 
by command of Krishna, on the sea-shore, in the province of 
buzerat, that his masical associate, Na'kada, had no wife or substi- 
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tatoj and he hinted to hie friend the deoeney of spwnug him one 
Ci-otn his long ontalogue of Isdies. Ksishha generottsly told him to 
win and wear any one he chose, not immediately in requisition for 
himself. NA'aw>A accordingly went wooing to one house, but 
found his master there ; to a second — ^he was again forestalled ; a 
third, the same ; to a fourth, fifth, the same : in fine, after the round 
of 16,008 of tJiese domiciliary visits, he was still forced to sigh and 
keep single ; for Kkishna was in every house, variously employed, 
and so domesticated, that each lady congratulated herself on the 
exclusive and uninterrupted possession of tho ardeut deity. 

Na'rada, the mythological offspring of Sauaswati, patroness of 
music, is famed for his talents in that science — so great wero they, 
that he became presumptuous ; and emulating tho divine strains of 
Krishna, he wan punished by having his F/na placed in tUe paws 
of a bear, whence it emitted sounds far sweeter than tho minstrelsy 
of the mortified musician, I have a picture of this joke, in which 
Kuishna is forcing his reluctant friend to attend to his rough visag- 
ed rival, who is ridiculously touching the chords of poor Naouda’s 
Vina accompanied by a brother bruin on the cymbiils. Krishna 
passed several practical jokes on his humble and affectionate friend ; 
he metamorphosed him once into a woman ; at another time, into 
a bear. But volumes, instead of pages, would bo necessary to 
contain the thousandth part of the fables connected with the 
romantic history of Krishna. 

Krisuna’s names are, like other deified personages, numerous. 
He being Vishnu, they enjoy several in cominou ; Murarj, Hkri, 
Maohava, (Vishnu destroyed the giant Madhu,) Buaoava'n, are 
among them. — G cvihua, Gofa'w, Go'ka'la, are derived from his 
occupation of lierdsman. — G o'mna'Fha, the Gopi^s god. — M ublioab 
tho Tuneful. — K k'su, Ke'SAVa, refer to tho fineness of his hair ; 
Va'hima'u, to his pendent garland; Yadava, Yarsuneta, and 
Ya'sudk'va, to bis tribe and family. 

The loves of Krishna and Ra'D!i.v, which, in the writings and 
conversation of the Hindus, are as constantly adverted to m those 
of LRRUand Maamcn, by Mahommedaus, are said to mean, in their 
emblematical theology, the reciprocal attraction between tlie divine 
goodness and the hnman soul ; and are told at large in the tenth 
book of the Bkagavatha : and are the subject of the beautifnl pasto> 
ral drama, entitled GUa Odvinda, by Jayadeva. On some other 
occasions, I have acknowledged my obligations to the translator of 
that exi^uisite poem, and am about to make from it copious extracts, 
descriptive of the person and appearance of Krishna, who is the 
immediate hero of the piece ; as well as illustrative of the mystical 
style of Hindu theology, and of mythological allusions, that 1 can 
in no other mode so pleasingly introduce. The reader will oooa> 
nimbly call to mindj that some of the effusions must be received. 
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not literally, tat emblematically, as in the mystical poetry of other 
people.* 

The following tender lamentation of Ra’dha', for the absence of 
her lord, I commence my extracts with. — 

"Though he takes recreation in my absence, and smiles on all 
around him, yet my soul remembers him, whose languishing reed 
modulates an air, sweetened by the nectar of his quivering lips, 
while his ear sparkles with gems, and his eye darts amorous glances ; 
— ^him, whose locks are decked with the plumes of peacocks, resplen- 
dent with many coloured moons, and whose mantle gleams like a 
dark-blue cloud illumined with rainbows; — him, whose graceful 
smile gives new lustre to his lips, brilliant, and soft as a dewy leaf — 
sweet and ruddy as the blossoms of Bandhujiva, while they tremble 
with eagerness to kiss the daughters of the herdsman ; — him, who 
disperses the gloom with beams from the jewels which decorate his 
bosom, his wrists, and his aucles — on whose fore-head shines a 
circlet of sandal wood, which makes even the moon contemptible, 
when it moves through irradiated clouds; — him, whose earrings are 
formed of entire gems, in the shape of the fish mahara on the 
banners of love — even the yellow-robed god, whose attendants are 
the chief of deities, of holy men, and of demons; — him, who reclines 
under a gay kadamla tree, who formerly delighted me while he 
gracefully moved in the dance, and all his soul sparkled in his eyes. 
My weak mind thus enumerates his qualities ; and though offended, 
strives to banish his offence. What else can it do f It cannot part 
with its affection for Kkishma, whose love is excited by other 
damsels, and who sports in the absence of Ra’d'ha'. Bring, 0 my 
sweet friend ! that vanquisher of the demon Kxsik to sport with 
me, who am repairing to a secret bower ; who look timidly on all 
sides, who meditate with amorous fancy on his divine transfigura- 


* The immoralities o{ Krishna are generally defended on other grounds than their 
mystical significance. The following illostration is taken from the Bhagavala. 

“ The king said ; ‘ The divine lord of the world became partially incarnate for the 
establishment of virtue, and the repression of its opposite. How did he, the expoun- 
der, author, and guardian of the bulwarks of righteousness, practise its contrary, 
the corruptions of other men’s wives P With what object did the lord of the Yadus’ 
(Krishna) perpetrate what was blameable P Besolve, devout saint, this our donbt. 
Snka said : ‘ the transgressions of virtae, and the daring acts which are witnessed 
in superior beings must not bo charged as faults to those glorious persons, as no 
blame is imputed to fire, which consumes fuel of every description. Let no one 
other than a superior being ever even in thought practise the same ; any one who 
through folly, does so, pushes, lOte any one not a Budra, (drinking) the poison pro- 
du^ from the ooe^. The word of superior beings is true and so also their 

is sometime (correct) = let a wise man observe their command, which is right. 
These bem^, Oking, who are beyond the reach of personal feelings, have no inb^ 
good dwds done ?n this world, nor do they incur any detriment^m the oontrarr. 
Mow much less can there be any relation of good or eviT between the lord rf ^ 
beings brute, mortal, and divine, and the creatures over whom he rules » " (i o. 
Binw he » entirely beyond the sphere of virtue and vice, how can say of his actions 
partake of the nature of either P)” Mnir’s Sanscrit Texts, IV. 42 ~Sd 
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tlon. Bring him, whose discourse was once composed of the 
sweetest words, to converse with me, who am bashful on his first 
approach, and express my thoughts with a smile sweet as honey.”* 

That god, whose cheeks are beautified by the nectar of his smiles, 
whose pipe drops in ecstasy from his hand, I saw in the grove 
encircled by damsels of Vraja ; who gazed on him askance, from 
the corner of their eyes. 1 saw him in the grove with happier 
damsels} yot the sight of him delighted me. Soft is the gale that 
blows over yon clear pool, and extends the clustering blossoms of the 
voluble usoka ; soft, yet grievous to me is the absence of the foe of 
Machu. Delightful are the flowers of the Amra, on the mountain 
top, while the niurmuring bees pursue their voluptuous toil ; 
delightful, yet afflicting to me, O friend ! is the absence of the 
youthful Kesava.” 

Krishna, afflicted by the jealous anger of Ra'd'ha', exclaims — 

“ Grant me but a sight of thee, 0 lovely Radhica 5 for my passion 
torments mo. I am not the terrible Ma'he'sa : a garland of water 
lilies, witli subtile threads, decks my shoulders — mvt serpents with 
twisted folds ; the blue petals of the lotos glitter on my neck — not 
t ho azure gleam of poison : powdered sandal wood is sprinkled on my 
limbs — not pale ashes. O, god of love ! mistake me not, for 
Maha'de'va ; wound me not again; approach me not in auger; hold 
not in thy hand the shaft barbed with an amra flower. My heart 
is already pierced by arrows from Ri'i)HA''8 eyes, black and keen 
as those of an antelope ; yet mine eyes are not gratified by her pre- 
sence. Her’s are full of shafts ; her eyebrows are bows, and the tips 
of lier ears are silken strings ; thus armed by Ananqa, the god of 
desire, she marches, herself a goddess, to ensure his triumph over 
the vanquished universe. 1 meditate on her delightful embrace ; on 
the ravishing glances darted from the fi-agrant lotos of her mouth ; 
on her nectar-dropping speech : on her lips, ruddy as the berries of 
the Vimha.” 

Ra'uha', half pacified, thus tenderly reproaches him. — 

“Alas! alas! — Go Madhava — depart Ke'sava; speak not the 
language of guile : follow her, 0 lotos-eyed god — follow her, who 
dispels thv care. Look at his eyes, half opened, red with waking 
through the pleasurable night — yet smiling still with affection for 
my rival. Thy teeth, O cerulean jmuth ! are as azure as thy com- 
plexion, from the kisses which thou hast imprinted on the beautifu! 
eyes of thy darling, graced with darkblue powder ; and thy limbs, 
marked with panctures in love's warfare exhibit a letter of conquest, 
written in polished sapphire with liquid gold." 

Kbishha is thus farther dmcribed, in the same poem ; — 


* Some portion* of tliis »nd some oUier extrsoti ore omitted. It is matter 
Surprise that they should ever ttave been put into plain fiogtish.-'JCd. 


14 
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" His azure breast glittered with pearls of unblemished lustre, 
like the full bed of the cerulean Yamuna, interspersed with curls of 
white foam. From his graceful waist flowed a pale yellow robe, 
which resembled the golden dust of the water lily, scattered over 
its blue petals. His passion was inflamed by the glances of her 
eyes, which played like a pair of water birds with azure plumage, 
that sport near a full blown lotos on a pool, in the season of dew. 
Bright earrings, like two suns, displayed, in full expansion, the 
flowers of his cheeks and lips, which glistened with the liquid 
radiance of smiles. His locks, interwoven with blossoms, were like 
a cloud variegated with moon-beams ; and on bis forehead shone a 
circle of odorous oils, extracted from tho sandal of Malaya — like the 
moon just appearing on the dusky horizon ; while his whole body 
seemed in a flame, from the blaze of unnumbered gems,” 

In the following animated apostrophe, Krishna is immediately 
identified, not only with Vishno, “who reclines on the bosom of 
Kamala,” and “ sits ou tho plumage of Gaeuda,” and in the 
Kurma and Rama Avatiiras, but with the Sun, “ from whom the 
day star derives his effulgence ; ” and with Brahma, “ who called 
three worlds into existence and with Maha'de'va, “ sipping nectar 
from the radiant lips of Pedma — 

“Oh thou, who reclinest on the bosom of Kamala, whose ears 
flame with gems, and whose locks are embellished with sylvan 
flowers — ^thou, from whom the day star derived his effulgence ; who 
slew the venom-breathing K&liya ; who beamedst, like a sun, on 
the tribe of Yaoc, that flourished like a lotos — thou, who sittest 
on the plumage of Garcda ; who, by subduing demons, gavest ex- 

r iite joy to the assembly of immortals — thou, for whom the 
ghter of Janaka was decked in gay apparel — thou, whose eye 
spaAles like the water lily — who calledst three worlds into ex- 
istence — thou, by whom the rocks of Mandara were easily support- 
ed ; who sippest nectar from the radiant lips of Pedma, as the flut- 
tering Chocora drinks the moon-beams; — be victorious, O Hrri, 
lord of conquest !" 

But we must recollect, that the seemingly amorous conflicts of 
these ardent lovere are mere mystical descriptions of " the reciprocal 
attraction between the divine goodness and the human soul.” — This 
is the emblematical theology that Pythagoras admired and adopted ; 
that the Sufi poets, Hafez, Sadi, and others among the Persians, 
and Solomon also, in his fine song, so beautifully inculcate. Like 
our quietistfi and enthusiasts, and saints, in a mode not easily com- 
prehended by the sinful and unenlightened ; or, at any rate, not 
believed by them to be very permanent, however innocent its 
institution ; “ they profess eager desire, but without carnal afieetkm j 
and circulate the cup, but no material goblet : in their sect^ all 
Mings are spiritual — ^^all is mystery within mystery.” — See Sir 
William Jokeb^s admirable Essay on the Mystical Poetry of the 
Persians and Hindus, in the third volume of the Asiatic Reaearchee : 
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in which a translation of the GMa Govinda of Jatadbta is intro- 
daced. 

Qaitting these mystical rbapsodists^ let us turn to a work of a 
different description^ and observe the terms in which Kbishna is 
described in the Bhagaval Gita. It will not be easy to exceed them 
in sublimity, divesting them of their local and mythological 
allusions, even in genuine theological language. 

Arjuna the son of Pa'ndu, addresses Khibhha (Gita, p. 86.) as 

the Supremo Bra'hm : the most holy ; the most high God ; the Divine 
Being before all other Gods ; without birth ; the mighty Lord ; God 
of Gods ; the universal Lord.” In different parts of the Gita he says 
of himself — “ I am, of things transient, the beginning, the middle, 
and the end : the whole world was spread abroad by me in my 
invisible form. At the end of the period Kalpa all things return 
into my primordial source; and, at the beginning of another Kalpa 
I create them all again. — I am the creator of mankind ; uncreated, 
and without decay, — There is not any thing greater than I ; and all 
things hang on me, even as precious gems on a string. — I am the 
understanding of the wise, the glory of the proud, the strength of the 
strong ; I am the eternal seed of all nature ; I am the father and 
mother of this world, the grandsire, and the preserver ; I am death 
and immortality ; I am entity and nonentity ; 1 am never-failing 
time ; I am all-grasping death ; and I am the resurrection.” — 

Sanjaya one of the interlocutors of the Gita, describes Krishna, 
as he revealed his “million forms divine” to Aejpna “covered 
with every marvellous thing — the eternal God, whose countenance 
is turned on every side. The glory and amazing splendour of this 
mighty being may be likened to the sun, rising at once into the 
heavens with a thousand times more than usual brightness. — The 
son of Pandu then beheld, within the body of the God of Gods, 
standing together, the whole universe divided forth into its vast 
variety.” — Page 90. 

Asjuna terrified at this wondrous exhibition, exclaims : “ Thou art 
theSupreme Being! Isee thee without beginning, withoutmiddle, and 
without end ; of valour infinite, of arms innumerable ; the Sun and 
Moon thy eyes ; thy mouth a flaming fire ; and the wliole world shin- 
ing with thy reflected glory. Having beholden thy dreadful teeth 
and gazed on thy countenance, emblems of Time’s last fire, I know 
not which way I turn ; I find no peace. — Have mercy then, O God of- 
Gods ! thou mansion of the universe ! and show me thy celestinl 
form; with the diadem on thy head, and thy hands, arm^ with the 
club and chakra. — Assume t^n, 0 God of a thousand arms 1 image 
of the universe ! thy four-armed form.” — Page 91. 

[The notice, given above, of a work so celebrated as the Bhagavat 
Gita, is very meagre ; and as that treatise is likely to assume a very 
important position in the religions polemics of the future, I am 
induced to add two extracts, as a farther illustration of the sabiwt. 
The first is taken from Prof. Williama' Lectores on Indian Epic 
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Poetl'y, and ■will serve to give an idea of the matter and style of the 
Poem. The second is from the very able Introduction to a transla- 
tion of the Bhagavat Gita by J. Cockburn Thomson and contains a 
just estimate of the ethical principles expounded by the Gita. 

“It combines the Pantheism of the VedAnta with the more 
modern principle of Bhakti, or devotion to Krishna as the supreme 
Being; and teaches that renunciation of the world ought not to 
involve the avoidance of action or the neglect of professional duties. 
These doctrines are propounded in a discourse supposed to take 
place between Krishna, acting as Arjuna’s charioteer, and Arjuna 
himself, in the chariot, stationed between the rival armies just 
before the commenooment of the battle. Arjuna, seeing his relatives 
drawn up in battle array, is suddenly struck with compunction at 
the idea of fighting his way to a kingdom through the blood of his 
kindred. He confides his misgivings to Krishna in the following 
words ; “ Beholding my kindred a^nt to engage in killing one 
another, my limbs give way, my face dries up, my body trembles; 
I will not fi,ght 0 Krishna, I seek not victory nor a kingdom. 
What shall we do with a kingdom ? What with enjoyments or with 
life itself, when we have slain these relations Krishna replies in 
a long metaphysical dialogue, full of fine passages, the moral of which 
is that as Arjuna belongs to the military caste his dnty is to fight. 
He is urged not to liesitote about slaughtering his relations by an 
argument drawn from the eternal existence of the soul, which 1 
will now translate. 


The wise grieve not for the departed, nor for those who yet survive 
Ne'er was the time when I was not, nor thou, nor yonder chiefs j and no’er 
Shall be the time when all of us shall be not ; as the unbodied soul 
In this corporeal frame moves swiftly on through boyhood, youth, and age. 
8o will it pass through other forms hei-eafter — be not grieved thereat. 

The man whom 7>aiii and pleasure, beat and cold a&ect not, be is lit 
For immortality ; that which is not cannot be— and that which is 
1,'au never cease to be. Know this ; — the being that spread this universe 
Is indestructible ; who can destroy the indestruotihle ? 

These bodies that enclose the everlasting soul, inscrutable. 

Immortal have an end— hut he who tbiiAs the soul can bo destroyed, 

And he who deems it a destroyer, ore alike mistaken : it 
Kills not, and is not killed , it is not born, nor doth it ever die ; 

Id has no past tmr future— unproduoed, unchanging, infinite : ho 
Who knows it fixed, unborn, imperishable, indiSsoTuble, 

Ilow can that man destroy another, or estinguisk augfat below ? 

As men abandon old and chi'eadbare clothes to put on others now. 

So casts the embodied soul its worn out frame to enter other forms ' 

No dart can pierce it j fiame cannot consume it, water wet it, 

Nor scorching breezes dry it ■ indestructible, incapable 
Of heat or moisture or avidity— eternal, all-pervading. 

Steadfast, immoveablo ; perpetual, yet imperceptible, 

1 noonprebensible, unfading, deathless, unimair^ble.”* 


‘ Indian Epic Poetiy, ■Williams, 83. 
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"Thd method of combating the influence of the world, put 
forward bj the Bhagavat-Gita, in place of asceticism, is simple, if 
not easy. It consists in destroying all attachment to it. When 
this is done, our actions are no longer prompted by interested 
motives, but performed as a duty or a sacrilice with the Supreme 
Being ever before our eyes. But this attachment to the world can 
only be conquered by subjection of the heart, which is, of course, its 
seat. The affections of the heart are, however, received from 
without. The heart naturally dislikes that which does not please 
it ; but the perception of such external objects as please or displease, 
is acquired through the medium of the senses, which connect the 
internal man with external matter. Patanjali, therefore, would 
annul their influence on the heart by removing them from the ob- 
jects which are likely to please or displea-se it most. Our author, on 
the other hand, would allow their influence to continue, but would 
subject the heart so completely, as to make it of no effect. This 
subjection is accomplished by devotion. Man must be resolute and 
firm. He must keep the one object of final emancipation ever before 
him, and while he restrains his thoughts from all worldly and exter- 
nal objects, meditating only on the Supreme Being, he must, by the 
power of the soul over the body, and by the streiigth of his own 
will, prevent his heart from experiencing either affection or aversion 
towards the objects of which it receives impressions through the 
senses. Passion of every kind is the gate of destruction, and mnstj 
therefore, be subdued. One object of de.sire alone is allowed to the 
heart, and this is final emancipation. One thing alone must be 
loved; one thing alone attentively thought upon, and this is the 
Supreme Being. Complete equanimity, complete indifference to pain, 
pleasure, love or hate, to all worldly matters must be acquired before 
this devotion to the Supreme One can be steadily fixed in the heart. 
In ev'ovy action of life, that being alone must bo uppermost in our 
thoughts. We must remember that the action performed is not 
done for our own sakes, with any intere.sted motive, but as an offer- 
ing of love and duty to the Supreme Being, in purity and equality 
of heart. 

In this, at least, there is no fanaticism, as there may be in the 
asceticism taught hy Patanjali. Thi.s is, at lo.sst, a sensible and 
religious docti-ine ; and if we add to it faith and love, will be even 
a Christian doctrine. And would that in the present selfish age, 
and this northern active clime, it could be applied niid succe.ssfnlly 
carried out by Cliristians, as we call oiir.eelves ! It i.s the teaching 
of our Saviour when he bids us to hate father and mother, and 
tako up the cross, and when He points to the lily of the field, which 
toils and spins not, but pubs faith in its Creator to give it nourish- 
ment. Wc, too. should have onr final emancipation, our salvation 
ever as our only desire, and our Supreme Being — so far superior, 
so far more loveable than the impeVlect deity of the Hindu philoso- 
pher — ever as our chief object of love. We, k>o, should do onr duty 
in this world without self-interest and attachment, and morally 

18 
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renoanoe the world in the rejection of all interest in it. I’he grwt 
outcry against this doctrine is, that it is unnatural. Nature bids 
ns take an interest in the world. Nature fills with emulation and 
ambition. It is natural to love advancement, prosperity, increase 
of wealth. It is natural to depend on ourselves alone, and not to 

S nt much faith in the promise of God, who will not help us, if we 
o not help ourselves. All thi8,it is true, is natural. But it is natural 
to sin, and very unnatural to act uprightly ; and the want of 
nature is no gi-ound for accnsatioii of our doctrines. 

Bat we must not be carried away by enthusiasm at the apparent 
Christianity of tlie doctrines of our philosopher. We must not 
forget how much of the genuine Brahman lies beneath this upper 
coating, nor arrogate for him more than the praise due to a clever 
reformer and a wise ethical philosopher. Had our author had more 
courage, had his policy been less conciliatory, had he sought to 
establish the theories of which he dreamed, independent of the rank 
systems to which he conceded so much, the result of his teaching 
might have been different. We say might, for as well strive to 
wash the Ethiopian white, as to convert-the native of the north and 
centre of India from the belief which the climste, aided by the 
continual teaching of master minds through long ages, has planted 
deeply in his bosom. The Bliagavat-Gita obtained an exalted 
reputation in India, but its doctrines, like those of the Vedas, were 
applied as its students listed. The resignation, the indifference, the 
inertne.ss, and the fatalism of the Hindu still remained, as it will 
remain for age.s, and the banks of the Ganges will never be crowded by 
a Christian population till the doctrines taught be enslaved to the 
character of the audience.”* A’d.] 

Under the head 1’a'kvati, mention is made of the festival of Holi, 
more classically called HuUca ; otherwise Phalgofsava, meaning the 
festival of Phalguiia, it occurring in the month of that name, com- 
mencing about tiie full moon, at the approach of the vernal equinox. 
It is one of the greatest festivals among the Hindus, and almost all 
sects seem to partake in its festivities ; and all ranks, front kings 
downward, appear animated by the season, which is peculiarly de- 
dicated to Krishna. Images of the deity are carried about in pa- 
lanquins and on elephants, horses, &c., attended by music and sing- 
ing, and various antic.s. People of condition receive nninerous visi- 
tors, who are entertained with dancing girls, music, singing, betel, 
and rose-water. I have had the honour of visiting his Highness the 
present Peshwa, and divers other great men of the court of Poona, 
on the occasion of this festival. I find in my memoranda, an esti- 
mate of upwards of two hundred dancing girls being at the I’eshwa’s 
palace .- the .songs are exclusively in honour of Krishna, and hail- 
ing the return of the season, personified under the name of Vasanta, 
Although the songs be exclusively in honour of Krishna, the sab- 


Bbogsvad-grts by J. Cockbam Thoin«oii. Introduction CIX 
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jeofc affords a very extensive range for poetical efftttiou. As well as 
Vasanta liis friend Ka'ha, the god of love, who is, as we have seen, 
Kbishka’s son, and a host of allegorical personages, can easily be 
introduced. 

[Itake this opportunity of placing before the reader lengthened 
details of the Holi festival, so far as it is observed in honor of 
Krishna. My extracts are taken from Professor Wilson's essay on 
the Festivals of the Hindas. (Works Vol i. 151). The observance 
of this festival amongst the Tamil people in honor of Kama, the god 
of love, will be noticed afterwards. 

“ As publicly commemorated in Bengal, the Dola Yatra, or swing- 
ing festival, begins on the fourteenth day of the light half of Phm- 
guna (about the middle of March). The head of the family fasts 
during that day. in the evening fireworship is performed ; after 
which the officiating Brahman sprinkles upon an image of Knshna, 
consecrated for the occasion, a little red powder, and distributes 
a quantity of the same among the persons present. This powder 
termed Phalgu, or Abira, is made chiefly of the dried and pounded 
root of the Curcuma Zerumbet; or of the wood of the Coesalpinia 
Sappau, which are of a red colour, or in some places the yellow 
powder of 'I'urmeric is substituted. After this ceremony is conclud- 
ed, a bonfire is made on a spot previously prepared, and a sort of 
Guy Fawkes-like effigy termed Uolika, made of bamboo laths and 
straw’, is formally earned to it and committed to the flames. In 
villages and small towns the bouhre is public and is made outside 
the houses. The figure is conveyed to the spot by Brahmans or 
Vaishiiava.s, in regular procession, attended by musicians and 
singers. Upon tlieir arnval at the spot, the image is placed in the 
centre of the pile, and the ministering Brahman, having circuniam- 
balated it seven times, sets it on fire. The assistants should then 
immediately return to their homes. The remainder of the day is 
past in merriment and feasting. 

Before daylight on the morning of the fifteenth the image of 
Krishna is carried to the swing, which’ has been previously set up, 
and placed in the seat or cradle, which, as soon as the dawn appears, 
is set gently in motion for a few turns. This is repeated at noon, 
and again at sunset. During the day, the members of the family 
and their visitors, who are numerous on this occasion, amuse them- 
selves by scattering handfuls of red powuler over one another, or by 
sprinkling each other with rosewater, either plain or similarly tinted. 
The place where the swing is erected is the usual site of the 
sport, and continues so for several days. Boys and persons of the 
lower orders sally forth into the streets and throw the powder over 
the passengers, or wet them with the red liquid thrown through 
syringes, using, at the same time abusive and obscene language. 
Jn the villages, the meu generally take part in the mischief, and 
persons of respectability and females are encountered with gross 
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expressions, or sometimes with rough usage, and rarely, therefore, 
trust themselves out of their houses whilst the license continues. 


The people of Orissa have no bonfire at the Dola YitvA, but they 
observe the swinging and scattering of the Abira, they have also 
some peculiar usages. Their Oosains. and Brahmans, followers of 
Chaitanya, carry in procession the images of the youthful Krishna 
to the houses of their disciples and their patrons, to whom they 
present some of the red powder and atr of roses, and receive 
presents of money and cloth in return. 

The caste of Gopas, or cowherds, is every wheri' prominently 
conspicuous in this ceremony, and especially so amongst the 
Uriyas ; and at the Dola YatrA, or Holi, they not only renew their 
own garments, hut all the harness and equipments of their cattle ; 
they also bathe them and paint their foreheads wit li sandal and 
turmeric. They themselves collect in parties, cacli under a leader 
or chormgus, wjhom they follow through the streets, singing, and 
dancing, and leaping, as if wild with joy. A curious part of their 
proceeding, suggesting analogies, possibly B.ccidental, with some 
almost obsolete usage.® aniong.st ourscdves, is their being arin6>d with 
slender wands ; and as they go along, the lender every now and 
then halts and turns round to liis followers, and the whole clatter 
their wands togetlier for an instant or two, when they resume their 
route, repeating their vociferations and songs, chietiy in praise of 
Krishna or in commemoration of his juvenile pastimes. 


Although the Holi is cou.sidered in .some parts of Hiiidiustan to 
begin with the vernal fifth, or V^asanta ranehaiiii, yet the actual 
celebration oi it, even in rpper India, does not take place till about 
ten days before the full moon of Phtilguua. Tli(> two first days of 
this term are of preparation riiendy; new garments, red or yellow 
are put on, and families fea.st and make merry together ; on the 
eightli day, the work proceed.® more in earnest ; image.s of Krishna 
are set up and worshipped, and smeared with red powder, or 
sprinkled with water, coloured with the same material. In the 
villages and town?, where there is no Anglo-Indian police to inter- 
fere, the people, having selected an open spot in the vicinity, bring 
thither gradually the materials of a bonfire, — wood, gras.s, cowdung 
and other fuel. The head men of the villages, or the chiefs of the 
trades, first contribute their quotas ; the rest collect whatever tliey 
can lay hands upon,— fences, door posts, and even furniture, if not 
Tigilautly protected. If these things he once added to the pile, the 
owner cannot reclaim them, and it is a point of honor to aoqnieBce 
—any measures, however, are allowable to prevent their being 
carried off. During the whole period, up to the fifteenth day, 
the people go about scattering the powder and red liquid over each 
other, singing and dancing, and annoying passengers bv mischiev- 
ons tricks, practical jokes, coarse witticisms, and vulgar abuse. 
In the larger towns which are subject to British autLrity, the 
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festival is restricted to three days and the celebrants are not 
permitted to attack indifferent passers by of any deapve. In 
Calcutta little of the festival is witnessed except among the Palan- 
quin bearers, who are generally permitted by their masters to 
devote a few hours of the forenoon, for two or three days to amuse 
themselves by staining each others’ faces and clothes, and singing 
and dancing, and sometimes getting tipsy. They do not venture 
to throw the powder over their masters, but they bring a small 
quantity with some sweetmeats on a tray, and the courtesy is 
acknowledged by those who do not despise national observances 
and the merry-making of their dependants by placing two or 
three Rupees upon the platter. In the native regiments a little 
more license is allowed, and the officers are gently bepowdered 
with the abira j and at the courts of Hindu princes, when snch 
things were, the British Resident and the officers of his suite were 
usually participators in the public diversions of their Highnesses. 
An amusing account of the proceedings at the Court of Maharaj 
Dowiat Rao Siudliia is given by Major Broughton, in his letter 
from a Marhatta camp. 

We have, however, in this digression rather anticipated matters, 
and must return to the fourteenth day, by which time the pile of 
the bonfire is completed. It is then consecrated and lighted up by 
a Brahman, and when the flames bi-eak forth, the spectators crowd 
ronnd it to warm themselves, an act that is supposed to avert ill- 
luck for the rest of the year ; they engage also in some rough 
gambols, trying to )msh each other nearer to the fire than is 
agreeable or safe, and as the blaae declines, jump over it and toss 
about the burning embers ; when the fuel is expended and the fire 
extinct which is not until the fifteenth or fall moon, the ashes are 
collected and thrown into the water. Such of these celebrants as 
are Saivas take up j)art and smear their bodies over with them in 
imitation of Siva. According to Colonel Tod, the practice of the 
Rajputs conforms so far to the original institution, that for forty 
days after the Vasanta Panchami, or up to the full moon of Ph&ignna, 
the utmost license prevails at Udayppr, both in word and action ; 
the lower clas.ses reg.ale on stimulating confections and intoxicating 
liquors, and even respeciable persons roam about the streets like 
bacchanals, vociferating songs in praise of the powers of uatare. 
The chief orgie.s, how'ever. take place after the beginning of 
Ph61gnna, when the people are continnally patrolling the streets, 
throwing the common powder at each other, or ejecting a solution 
of it from syringes until their clothes and countenances are all of the 
seme dye. A characteristic mode of keeping the festival is playing 
the Holi on horseback, when the riders pelt each other with balls 
of the red powder, enclosed in thin plates of talc which break when 
they strike. 

On the full moou, or Pumiin^, the Ran4 goes in state to an open 
pavilion in the centre of a spacious plain, where he is attended 
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by his chiefs, and passes an hour, listening to the Holi songs. The 
surrounding crowd amuse themselves with throwing the red 
powder on all within their reach. After this, the K6ori feasts his 
chiefs and presents them with cocoanuts and swords of lath, in 
burlesque of real swords ; “ in unison,” Tod observes, ‘‘ with the 
character of the day, when war is banished, and the multiplication 
not the destruction of man is the behest of the goddess who rules 
the Spring.” At nightfall the forty days conclude with the 
burning of the Holi, when they light large fires into which various 
substances as well as the abira are cast, and around which groups 
of children are dancing and screaming in the streets. 'I'he sports 
continue till three hours after sunrise, when the people bathe, 
change their garments, worship and return to the state of sober 
citizens; and princes and chiefs receive gifts from their domestics. 

According to one account Holi i.s the same as the female demon 
Putana, of whom it is lelated in the Vishnu and Bhagavata PurAnas, 
and in the popular biographies of Krishna taken from them, that 
she attempted to destroy the baby Krishna, by giving him her 
poisoned nipples to suck. The little god, knowing with whom he 
had to deal, sucked so hard and perse veringly that he drained the 
Hakshasi of her life. The popular legend adds that the dead body 
disappeared, and the Gopas, or cowherds of Mathura burnt the 
Rakshasi therefore in effigy. The chief authority for the institution 
of the Holi, however, is the Bhavishyottara Purina, and as an 
authentic representation of the popular notion which now prevails, 
and which is nevertheless no doubt erroneous, 1 shall give a transla- 
tion of the legend told in that compilation. 

” V udhishthira said, “ Tell me, Janardaua, wherefore on the full 
moon Phalguuu, a festival is celebrated in the world, in every 
village, and in every town ; why are children playing and dancing 
in every house, why is the Holika lighted, what words are uttered, 
what is the meaning of the name Attataja, what of ISiloslin^, what 
divinity is worshipped at this season, by whom was the rite institut- 
ed, what ob.servances are to be practi-sed ? Give me, Krishna, a full 
account of these things.” Krishna replied: 'In the Krita age, 
Yudhislithira, there was a king named Raghu, a brave waiTior 
endowed with all good qualities, a kind speaker, and deejily read in 
the Vedas; he- had subdued the whole earth, had brought all its 
princes under ins authority, and virtuously cherished his subjects, 
as if they had been his own childien. In his reign there was 
neither famine, nor sickness, nor untimely death, nor any iniquity 
nor departure fiom the precepts of religion. Whilst he was thus 
governing his kingdom, agreeably to the duties of his regal caste, 
all his people came to him and called upon him to pi-eserve them 
Ihey said, ‘ Lo, into our houses a female Rakshasa named Dun'd'hd 
enters, both by day and night, and forcibly afflicts onr children, 
and she cannot be driven out either by charmed bracelets, or by 
water, or by seeds of mustard, or by holy teachers skilful in ex- 
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oroiemg. Such, Oh king ! as we have related, ife the story of 
Dnnd'hfi.' 

“ When the king heard these things, he consulted the Muni 
Narada. The Muni replied : ‘ I will tell you by what means the 
fiend ia to be destroyed This day is the fifteenth of the light 
fortnight of Phtlgnna; the oold season has departed, the warm 
weather will commence with dawn. Chief of men ! let the as- 
surance of safety be this day given to your people, and let them, 
freed from terror, laugh and sport ! lot the children go forth rejoic- 
ing, like soldiers delighted to go to battle, equipped with wooden 
swords. Let also a pile of dry wood and stones be prepared, and 
let it be lighted according to mle, while incantations are recited 
destructive of wicked fiends. Then let the people, fearless, thrice 
circumambulate the fire, exclaiming, ‘ Kila, kila !' and clapping their 
hands ; and let them sing and laugh, and let every one utter with- 
out fear, whatever comes into his mind. In various ways, and in 
their own speech, let them freely indulge their tongues, and sing 
and sing again a thousand times, whatever songs they will. Ap- 
palled by those vociferations, by the oblation to fire, and by the 
loud laughter (at't'ahsa) of the children, that wicked Hakshasi shall 
be destroyed, and thenceforth the festival of the Holika shall 
be renowned among mankind. Inasmuch as tlie oblation to fire 
(homa), offered by the Brahmans upon this day, effaces sin and 
confer.s peace upon the world (loka), therefore shall the day be called 
the Holika ; and inasmuch as the day of full moon comprises the 
essence of all hinaliona, so from its intrinsic excellence is Phalguna 
the be.stower of universal happines.s. On this day, upon the ap- 
proach of evening, children should be detained at home ; and into 
the court-yard of the house, smeared with cowdung, let the master 
of the house invite many men, mostly youths, having wooden 
swords in their hands : with these they shall touch the children, 
with songs and laughter, and thus preserving thorn, .“hall be enter- 
tained with boiled rice and sugar. Thus Dun'd'lii is to be got rid 
of at the hour of sunset, and by this means the safety of children is 
ensured on the approach of night.” > 

The same authority describes a domestic ceremony to be held 
on the following morning, when offerings are to be made to a 
water-jar, as a type of Vishnu j and presents are to be given to 
bards, singers, and Brahmans. The observance of this secures the 
enjoyment of nil desires, and the continnation of life, wealth, and 
prosperity . 

Of the songs that are sung at this season, the character is gene- 
rally said to be liigbly exceptionable. All that I have had an 
opportunity of seeing are charactorised by little else than insipidity ; 
the^ are short, seldom exceeding two or three stanzas, the first of 
which is repeated as a sort of refrain or burden, and the whole song 
is sung da »-apo, over and over again. Tliey are either prai.ses of 
the month or allusions to the juvenile Krishna, in connection with 
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the festiral, and are supposed to be uttered by the female oomr 
panions of bis boyish frolics in Vrind^vana. The following ai« a 
rew of them : 


I. 

“ Oh friend ! proud aa yon are <if your youth, be careful of your 
aarraents. The month of PhAlguna fills with grief those whose lovera are 
far away. Oh friend! prood as you are of your youth, &c. 


11 . 

“The month of Phnlgmia hae arrived; I shall mingle with the crowd, 
and partake of the sports of the HoH. Oh friend! an hour of pleasure 18 
worth a night of mortiticatioii. Tlie moutli of Phniguna has arrived.’ Ac. 


III. 

“ I met on ray way the lord of Vrlnd.-ivana ; how can I go to fetch water? 
If I ascend the roof, he pelts me with pellets of clay; if I go to the river, 
he .sprinkles me over with red powiler ; if I repair to Gokul, he showers 
upon me tinted dust. Thus he drives me distracted, I met in the way the 
lordof Vrindavunu.” 


IV. 

“ My lielovcd lias sent me a letter to summon liis bride home ; I blush 
for my un worth ines.s How can I repair to one who kriow.s my imperfec- 
tions,^ 1 bliKsh for iny nn wort hi ness The letter is prepared, hut no female 
friend uccompimics inc. f blush for my iiriworthiiicss, now that my lover 
summons me hoiiia” 


V. 

My ixaldice is wet through ; who has thrown the tinted Ikpior upon me ? 
It is Kiinhaiya, the son of Nanda. It is the month of PhiUguita. My 
boddioe is wet tiirongh,'’ Ac. 


VI, 

“Oh lord of Vraj ! gaily you .sport to th<- inm-ry sound of the tahor. and 
dance along with the nymphs of Tritidiivans. f)h lord of Vnij Ac. Ed.] 

Besides the FToli, several other holidays, especially in honour of 
Krishna, ooonr ; on one, gifts of water and grain, particularly of 
barley, wdth oblation-s of perfumes, and other religious rites, pro- 
duce fruit ■without end in the next vvorld. .Another festival is 
called Rat’hn jaffra, or tlie fe.stitml of the chariot, in which the im- 
ages of Kui.shna and 8/\l* Rama are borne about in a. ear by day : 
on this occasion Kri-shna is worshipped a.s Jaoanatha, or lord 
of the mil verso. At the temple of that name, the concourse of peo- 
ple i.s very great : the rising of theinoon is the sign for thecornmonco- 
ment of the feast, which must end when it sets. There is doubtless 
Bome astronomical allegory connected with these ceremonies. 
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Kbishha foagkt eighteen bloody battles with Db'va-Ka'LA* 
TAVAHA, in common muraage called DBO-CALYtrs, whence the 
Greeks easily made Deucsdion (?) He is represented in the Puranas, 
as a most powerful prince, who lived in the western parte of India ; 
and is oalled an inoamato demon, because he opposed Krishha, 
and was very near defeating his ambitious projects ; indeed 
Krishna was worsted in the seventeen first battles, and according 
to the express words of the Puranan was forced to have recourse 
to treachery, by which Kalayavana was totally defeated in the 
eighteenth. The title of Deva is not of course given to Kala- 
yavana in the Puranae, but would probably have been given him 
by his descendants and followers, and by the numerous tribes of 
Hindus, who to this day, call Krishna an impious wretch, a 
merciless tyrant, an implacable and most rancorous enemy. 

The act of treachery to which Krishna was forced to have 
recourse, to destroy Kilayavana was this — 

MocHii-KCNnA, having defeated and humbled the Daityas obtain- 
ed from In DBA, and the grateful gods, a boon ; permitting him, 
being sorely fatigued, to sleep till the coming of Krishna, deiiouno- 
iug instant destruction from the fire of his eye, siiould it open on 
any arousing intruder. Krishna, aware of this, fled, pursued by 
his potent foe, toward the cave wherein slept Muchu-kcnda, and 
placing himself near his pillow, (some accounts say he threw his 
yellow mantle over ihe person of the sleeper,) awaited the pursuit 
of Ka'layavana ; who arriving, and finding a man asleep, or mis- 
taking him for his yellow-robed adversary, struck him several times, 
and awoke him, and was instantly reduced to ashes bj’ a flame that 
issued from the opening eye of the aroused sleeper, — See Wilpobd 
on Mount Caucatus. — Aft. Res. Vol. VI p. 509,* 

1 have, in my possession, a -summary of the life and actions of 
the ‘‘ All-conquering Heri,” translated by my old and valued 
friend Colonel Bodkn, of the Bombay establishment, from the work, 
comprised in thirty-six chapters, of Sridhara Swa'mi. It details 
many escapes of the infant from the machination.s of his devoted 
uncle, Kansa ; among them, aud not noticed heretofore, that he 
sent Trambat asura in the shape of a whirlwind which, in the vain 
effort to carry off Krishna, injured very’ severely the city of 06kal. 
This may, perhaps, have foundation in some historical fact. An- 
other attempt, of crashing him by the oversetting of a waggon, was 
equally fruitless, Eleven thousand malevolent genii then essay his 
destruction, but meet their fate through the agency of a host of 
Qandharvas, (celestial choristers.) On another occasion, Hancma'n 
complied with Krishna's requisition, and destroyed some of the 
base emissaries of Kansa. The aaurat, Dgvanteka and Neran- 
tska., assumed the shape of lious, and attacked Krishna and his 
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brother Baia Bhadba, bat were tbemselves destroyed : other tuu^aa 
took the form of snakes, birds, Ac. equally in vain. Bkahma hitn- 
self attempted fruitlessly to interrupt the happy pastimes of 
Keishna and his companions, who had retired with their herds into 
a forest ; and he is, in the sequel, forced to recognize the supre- 
macy of the pastoral god. 

In recompense for a rigorous course of meritorious penance, a 
Baja obtained possession of the inestimable solar gem, called Syam- 
antaka which he rather disdainfully refused to relinquish at the 
desire of Krishna : it was afterwards purloined by the Raja’s son, 
who was slain on a hunting party by a great bear, named Jamba- 
tata, who carried off the brilliant booty to his den whilst 
Krishna was suspected as the murderer. 

["When these calumnious rumours came to the knowledge of 
Krishna, he collected a numV)er of the Yadavas, accompanied by 
them he pursued the course of Prasena by the impressions of his 
horses’ hoofs. Ascertaining by this means that he and his horse 
had been killed by a Hon, he was acquitted by all the people of any 
share in his death Desirous of recovering the gem. he thence 
followed the steps of the lion, and at no great distance came to the 
place where the lion had been killed by the bear. Following the 
footmarks of the latter, he arrived at the foot t>f a mountain, where 
he desired the Yadavas to await him, whilst he (Continued the track. 
Still guided by the mark.s of the feet, he discovered a cavern, and 
had scarcely entered it when he heard the nurse of Sukumara, 
saying to him. “ The lion killed Prasena ; the Hon has been killed 
by Jambavat ; weep not, Sdkumara, the Syamantaka is your own." 
Thus assured of his object, Krishna advanced into the cavern, and 
saw the brilliant jewel in the hand.s of the nurse, who was giving it 
as a plaything to Sfikumara The nurse soon described his approach, 
and marking his eves fixed upon the gem with eager desire, called 
loudly for help. Hearing her ories, Jambavat, full of anger, came 
to the cave, and a conflict ensued between him and Achyuta, which 
lasted twenty-one days. The Yadavas who had accompanied the 
latter waited seven or eijjht day.s in expectation of his return, but as 
the foe of Madliu still came not forth, they concluded that he must 
have met his death in the cavern. “ It could not have required 
so many days,” they thought, " to overcome an enemy and ac- 
cordingly they departed, and returned to Dwaraka, and announced 
that Krishna had hoen killed. 

“ When the relations of Krishna heard this intelligence, they per- 
formed all the obsequial rites suited to the occasion. The food and 
water thus offered to Krishna in the celebration of his Sraddha 
served to preserve his life, and invigorate his strength in the 
combat in which he was engaged ; whilst his adversary, wearied by 
daily conflict with a powertul foe, bruised and battered in every 
limb by heavy blows, and enfeebled by want of food, became 
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unable longer to resist him. Overcome by his mighty antagonist, 
Jamba vat cast himself before him and said. " Thou mighty being, art 
surely inviucible by all the demons, and by the spirits of heaven, 
earth, or hell ; much less art thou to be vanquished by mean and 
powerless creatures in a human shape ; knd still less by such as we 
are, who are born of brute origin. Undoubtedly thou art a portion 
of my sovereign lord Narayana, defender of the universe.” Krishna 
explained to him fully that he had descended to take upon himself 
the burden of the earth, and kindly alleviated the bodily pain which 
the bear suffered from the light, by touching him with his hand. 
Jambavat again prostrated himself before Krishna, and presented to 
him his daughter Jambavati, as an offering suitable to a guest. He 
also delivered to his visitor the 8yamantaka jewel. Although a 
gift from such an individual was not fit for his acceptance, yet 
Krishna took the gem for the ^lurpose of clearing his reputation. 
He then returned along with his bride Jambavati to Hwaraka. 

" When the people of Dwaraka beheld Krishna alive and returned, 
they were tilled with delight, so that those who were bowed down 
with years recovered youthful vigor; and all theYadavas, men and 
women, assembled round Anakadundubi, the father of the hero, and 
congratulated him. Krishna related to the whole assembly of the 
Yadavas all that had happened, exactly as it had befallen, and re- 
storing the Syamantaka jewel to Mdtrajit, was exonerated from the 
crime of which he had been falsely accused. He then led Jambavati 
into the inner apartments.” Wilsbu’s Vishnu Uurana, 426. J£d.] 

The MS. proceeds to relate Krishna’s adventures and marri- 
ages. — He espoused the incomparable Ka'lindi, daughter of Soeva; 
another wife he won, by mastering seven unruly oxen yoked to- 
gether, the only condition exacted by her royal parent ; and Laksh- 
jiana' he gained, by bending a certain bow, and piercing the eye 
of a fish, an achievement attributed also to Ra'ma.* An examina- 
tion of these, and similar allegories, might induce an opinion of 
their being astronomical ; and that the figures on our celestial 
globe might be recognized as bearing evidence of a common origin i 
but this is not the place for such examination. 

It is scarcely to be expected that Krishna's multitude of wives, 
although something more than mortals, could long live in peace 
and harmony : jealousies arose. Nareda having given Krishna a 
flower of the Parijala, Inura’s all-yielding tree, he gallantly present- 
ed it to Rukhini to the great annoyance of ISatyava'iu, who 
could be appeased only by the promised possession of the whole 
tree, which Krishna, on a visit to Inora's capital, made free with, 
but not without exciting some feelings of resentment on the part of 
the god of showers ; but seeing who was his spoliator, he was fain 
to be silent The gift of this desirable tree to Satvavahxa offended 
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the rest of his wives; and to prevent farther doinestio'bickerings, 
he thought it best to separate them, and accordingly built for them 
distinct habitations, and multiplied his pereon to the extent of 
his uxorious plurality.* 

He then proceeds to relate how Rukmini bore a sou to Krishna, 
who was named Pradyumna and Yvas, indeed, no other than Ka'ma, 
the god of love, thus incarnated ; liow he was stolen by SambaKA, 
chief, or Raja, of the Daityua, cast into the sea, and swallowed by 
a fish, which being caught, and presented to the Ha ja, wh.s opened 
by his cook, or purveyor, Rati, (a personification of afieetion or 
pleasure, and Ka'ma's wife in a pre-existent state,) who discovered 
and preserved the child. Naebda gives her a manlra, or talisman, 
rendering the child invisible at pleasure : he is nurtured by Ka'- 
madk'nu, attains manhood, and delusion being removed from their 
intellects, they reunite ; and Sambaka, in consequence of her preg- 
nancy treating Rati with indignity, i.s destroyed by Pradyumna, 
as Ka'ma is named in this Avatara, who is restored to his delighted 
mother, Rusiarei.t 

[It is somewhat singular that our author should have omitted 
to tell US how the wonderful career of Kri.shna came to a close. 
This omission I have supplied by extracts from the V'ishuu Parana. 
The hunter who figures in the last of these extracts is an allegorical 
personage. His name Jara .signifies ‘ infirmity,’ ‘ old age,’ ' decay 
BO we may conclude that he, who lifted Govarddhana on one finger 
lived to see his people reduced by civil wars and died Inmself in 
the feebleness of second childhood. 

"The chariot of the holder of the discus, named Jaitra, was 
quickly carried off by the swift steeds and swept away by the sea 
in the sight of IJarnka the choriotcer. 'I'he discus, the club, the bow', 
the quiver, the shell, and the sword of Kesavti, having circumam- 
bulated their lord, flew along the path of the sun. Jii a short time 

• The star}- of the I’Anjata tree is related differently in the Vishnu I’uriua. 

“ With the iisseiit of .Aditi, ludrii then rospeetfiilly sniuieil Junardiluna in all due 
form, and conducted him and Satyubhnnm tlironKh Naiidnnu and other pleasant 
gardens of the gods; where Kesava, the destroyer of Kesi, saw the pirijeta tree, 
tlio favorite of Sachi, which »ae pnsluced when the ocean was ehiinied for ambro- 
sia : the bark was of gold, and ij waa enibellialied with young sprouting leaves of 
a copper color, innl fruif-stalks bearing niiineruiis cluBtem of fragrant fruit, Wlien 
Batyabbama noticed tliis troe, she said to her beloved lord, fiovdnda, “Whv ahonltl 
not this divine tree be transported to Jlwaraka If wliut you say is true, and 1 am 
really dear to you, then let this tree lie taken away from hence, and planted in the 
ganfens of niy dwelling. You have often said to me. Neither Jambavati nor 
Enkmini is so dear to me, .Satya, ns yon are. If you have simkeii the truth, and 
not mere Battery, then let this parijata troe be the ornament of my mansion. I 
long to shine amidst my follow queens, nearing the flowers of this tree in the braids 
of my hair.” Krishna takes the tree, a great conflict occurs, at the close Of 
vhich India waives his claim. See Vishnn Parana, 686.690. —£d. 

t Wilson’s Vishnu Purina, 676. 
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there was not a single Yadava left alive, except the mightj 
Krishna and Darnka. Going towards Rama, who was sitting at 
the root of a tree, they beheld a large serpent coming ont of his 
mouth. Having issued from his mouth, the mighty snake proceeded 
towards the ocean, hymned by saints aud by other great serpents. 
Bringing sn offering of respect. Ocean came to meet him; and 
then the majestic being, adored by attendant snakes, entered into 
the waters of the deep. Beholding the departure of the spirit of 
Balabhadra, Kesava said to Daruka, “ All this is to be related by 
you to Viisad^va and Ugrasena. (io and inform them of the de- 
parture of Balabhadra, and the destruction of the Yadavas ; also 
that 1 shall engage in religious meditation, and quit this body.” 

" Daruka, being thus instructed, prostrated himself again and 
again be lore Krishna, and walked round, him repeatedly, and then 
departed as he had been desired ; and having conducted Arjuna to 
Dw&ravati, the intelligent servant of Krishna established Vajra as 
king. The divine Govinda then, having concentrated in himself 
that supreme spirit which is one with Vasudeva, was identified 
with all beinM. Respecting the words of the Brahman, the im- 
precation of Durvasas, the illustrious Krishna sat engaged in 
thought, resting his foot upon his knee. Then came there a 
hunter, named Jarii, whose arrow was tipped with a blade made of 
the piece of iron of the club, which had not been reduced to pow- 
der : aud beholding from a distance the foot of Krishna, he mistook 
it for part of a deer, and shooting his arrow, lodged it in the sole. 
Approaching his mark, he saw the four-aimed king, and, falling at 
his feet, repeatedly besought his forgiveness, exclaiming, ” I have 
done this deed unwittiu^y, thinking 1 was aiming at a deer ! 
Have pity upon me, who am consumed by my crime ; for thou 
art able to cou.suiiie me !” Bhagavat replied, “ Fear not thou in 
the least, do, hunter, through my power, to heaven, the abode of 
the gods.” As soon as he had thus spoken, a celestial car appeared, 
and the hunter, ascending it, forthwith proceeded to heaven. 
Then the illustrious Krishna, having united himself with Ids own 
pure, spiritual, inexhaustible, inconceivable, unborn, undecaying, 
imperishable, aud universal spirit’ which is one with Vasudeva, 
abandoned his mortal body and the condition of the threefold 
qualities.” 

“ Arjuna having found the bodies of Krishna aud Rama, per- 
formed for them aud the rest of the slain, the obsequial rites. The 
eight queens of Krishna who have been named with Rukmiui, at 
their head, embraced the body of Han and entered the funeral fire. 
Bevatl also, embracing the corpse of K&ma^ entered the blazing 
pile, which was cool to her, happy in contact with her lord 
Hearing these events, Ugrasena and Ajiakuududnbhi, with Devaki 
and Bomni, oonuaitt^ ttemselves to the flames. The last oeremo- 
&ies were performed for all these by Arjuna, who then made all 
15 



tbe leare the city and took Vajra with him. The son of 

Knnti conducted the thousands of the wives of Kbishma, with 
Vaira, and all the people, from Dwaraka, with tenderness and care, 
Ud travelled slowly away. The Sudharman palaoe and the P4ri- 
jita tree, which had been brought to earth by ICrishna, both proceeded 
to heaven ; and on the same ^y that Hari departed from the earth 
the powerful dark-bodied Kali age descended. The ocean rose, and 
submerged the whole of Dwaraka, except alone the dwelling of 
the deity of the race of Yadn. The sea has not yet been able to 
wash that temple away, and there Kessva constantly abides, even 
In the present day. W hosoever visits that holy shrine, the place 
where Krishna pursued his sports, is liberated from his sins.” 
Vishnu Pur4na, 811, 612. — £d.] 

Of most of the incidents, mentioned in this hsfty account of 
Kbishna, 1 have, among many others, images and pictures. But it 
is more than time to put an end to this division of my work, in 
which, however difRcult to perceive, I have studied brevity ; and 
we now proceed to another, not, perhaps, of fewer difficulties, 
though they differ in description, bnt which haply will not, in point 
of length, be so great a tax on the patience of my readers. 



BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM. 

BY THE EDITOR. 


It is but right that I should assigu some reasou for substituting 
a chapter of my own for the lengthened observations of Moor upon 
Buddha and Buddhism. That portion of the “ Hindu Pantheon” is 
marked with defects common to the writers of that period. 

“We may next advert”. says Professor Wilson, “to the strange 
theories which were gravely advanced, by men of highest repute in 
Europe for erudition and sagacity, from the middle to- the end of 
the last century, respecting the origin and character of Buddha. 
Deeply interested by the accounts which were transmitted to Eu- 
rope by the missionaries of the Komish church, who penetrated to 
Thibet, Japan, and China, as well as by other travellers to those 
countries, the members of the French Academy especially set to 
work to establish coincidences the most improbable, and identified 
Buddha witli a variety of personages, imaginary or real, with whom 
no possible congruity existed ; thus it was attempted to show that 
Buddha was the same as the Toth or Hermes of the Egyptians,— 
the Turm of the Etruscans ; that he was Mercury, Zoroaster, 
Pythagoras ; the Woden or Odin of the Scandinavians : — Manes, 
the author of the Matiichsaan heresy ; and even the divine author 
of Christianity. These were the dreams of no ordinary men ; and, 
besides Giorgi and Paolino, we find amongst the speculators, the 
names of Huet, Vossius, Pourmont, Leibnitz, and De Gnignes. 

"1’he influence and example of ^reat names pervaded the intjuiiT 
even after access to more authentic information had been obtained, 
and shows itself in some of the early volumes of the researches 
of our venerable parent the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Thus Cliam- 
bers is divided between Mercury and Woden. Buchanan looks 
out for an Egyptian or Abyssinian prototype, and even Sir 
William Jones flnctnates between Woden and Sisac. In the first 
instance he observes : “nor can we doubt that Wod or Odin was 
the same with Biidh but in a subsequent paper he remarks : 
“we may safely conclude that Sacya or Sisak, about 200 years 
after Vyasa, either in person, or by a colony from Egypt, imported 
into this country [India] the mild heresy of the ancient Buddhas.” 
This spirit of impossible analogies is, even yet not wholly extinct ; 
and writers are fonnd to identify Buddha with the prophet 
Daniel, and to ascribe the appearance of Bnddhism in Indin , to the 
captivity and dispersion of the Jews.”* 


• WOw'i Worta, Vgl. H. ««. 
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1 vill place before the reader a brief outline of tbe chapter 
in Moor that he may jadge for himself, how far these remarks 
are justly applicable to it. He first gives his theory of the rise 
and development of Buddhism. It was a protest against the lavish 
expenditure of blood in the sacrifices of the Brahmans, and Was so 
far successful as to excite the hatred of the hierarchy and ulti- 
mately the }>ersecutiou of the civil "arm. He identifies the Jainas 
with the Buddhists and quotes Abdul Fazel in proof that in his 
day there was a considerable animosity between the sects, which 
has since died out. An inscription 800 years old is inserted at 
len^h in which Buddha i.s identified with Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva, and the mystic formulm of Hinduism are intermingled 
with the doctrines of Gautama. Major Mahony’s work on Ceylon 
and the Edinburgh Review furnish illustrations that Buddha was 
Vi.shnu and perhaps Krishna. Another long inscription is then 
inserted in which Buddha appears to be identified with RAma. 
There the attempt to fix the relation of Buddhism to Hinduism 
concludes. Fragments of information as to the state of Buddhism 
in Ceylon are collected froni some half dozen authors, and we 
have a dish of antiqnarianism in lr>ng descriptions of various 
statues of Buddha, that appear to differ from each other only 
in trifling particulars, such as position, the style of the hair and 
personal ornaments. The great di.screpanoie.s of Buddhist chro- 
nology are stated, hut no attempt is made to elucidate that very 
involved .subject. A tradition is then quoted to e.\-plain the per- 
secution of the Jainas by SankarachAryar. This being finished, we 
recur again to the Buddhism of Burmab, 'Phibet and China hack 
to the identity of Buddlii.sm and Brahmini.su* and find our.selvos 
resting in the cave temples of Elephanta, before, an image which 
oiir author supposed to refiresent Buddha and which he proceeds 
to describe at length. The remaining portion of the chapter is occu- 
pied with a de.scription of the plates, and so far as these have been 
copied in tbe present edition, I shall make u.se of Mooris materials. 


have liere no record of Buddha's life ; no attempt to 
bring within the sphere of history the growth and diffusion of his 
doctrines; the chronology of events i.s left in the utter confusion 
of dates widely at variance. The relation of Buddhism to the 
Brahmanical faith, and its diffusion in Thibet, Burmah and Ceylon, 
are treated in a superficial and fragmentary way These deficien- 
cies should not be charged on the author as faults, they were 
inevitable in the then .state of knowledge. But they do furnish 
conclusive reasons why in a work of this kind, the chapter on Bud- 
dhi.sm should be so far recomposed as to embrace the information 
aiTorded by the scholarship of recent years. 


The story of the means by which our knowledge of Buddhism 
has been euhii^ed, (tbongh it is yet far from complete) is full of 
interest. I refer particularly to the researches pursued since tbe 
days when tbe learned members pf the Bengal Asiatic Society 
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ravelled in the epecnlations and vagaries incident to novel dis- 
ooveries. We have first Eastern Buddhism, that especially of China. 
Early in the present century the Chinese language was diligently 
stndied and the literature it contained was laid open to the learned 
by translations in French. Amongst these works was an account 
of the travels of a Chinese priest named Fa Hian who visited India 
at the close of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth century. 
This work, being republished with ample explanatory notes, de- 
rived from Buddhist work.s in Chinese, affords a Buddhist picture 
of India and China at that period. Next we have Northern 
Buddhism, that i.s, the creed professed by the adherents of Gotama 
in the valleys of the Himalayas and Thibet. Between 1820 and 1830 
Mr. Hodgson amassed a considerable amonnt of information in these 
regions and laid the foundation for more extended research by 
collecting and sending to the various learned Societies of Europe 
several hundreds of Buddhist manuscripts in Sanscrit and in the 
language of Thibet. The Sanscrit mahn.scripts soon attracted at- 
tention ; the Thibetan awaited an interpreter. Alexander Kosmo 
Korosi, impelled only by love of knowledge pushed hi.s way, penniless 
and friendless, from Transylvania to Ladakh. He there acquired 
a familiar knowledge of the 1'hibetan language, applied that 
knowledge to the inve.stigation of Mr. Hodgson’s manuscripts and 
became the expounder of Northern Buddhism At the same time 
inquiry was not less active in Ceylon with respect to the Buddhism 
of the South. Tumour, Gogerly and Hardy investigated the subject 
both through the P.ili or sacred tongue of the Island and the Sing- 
halese, and by their labours we are made tolerably familiar with 
the system as it is followed in Ceylon, Ava and Siam. 

On comparing all the different accounts thus brought before ns, 
it is found that the traditions which embody the life of Sakiya or 
Gotama Buddha are in essential points similar. Sakiya is supposed 
to have had a prior existence of indefinite length, during which 
he assumed fiv'e hundred and fifty birth.s. “ Eighty -three times he 
was an ascetic j a monarch 58 : the d6va of a tree 4-3 : a religious 
teacher 26 : a courtier "24 : a pnrdhita Brahmin 24 : a prince 24 : a 
nobleman 23 ; a learned man 22 : the deva .Sakia 20 : an ape 18 : 
a merchant 1*3 ; a man of wealth 12 : a deer 10 : a lion 10 : the bird 
hanna 8 ; a snipe 6 : an elephant 6 ; a fowl 5 ; a .slave 5 : a golden 
eagle 5 : a horse 4 ; a bull 4 : Brahma, malia Brahma 4 : a peacock 
4 ; a serpent 4 ; a potter 5 : an outcast 3 : a guana 3 : twice each a 
fish, an elephant driver, a rat. a jackal, a crow, a woodpecker, a thief, 
and a pig ; and oriee each a dog, a enrer of snake bites, a gambler, a 
mason, a smith, a devil dancer, a .scholar, a .silver smith, a carpenter, 
a wafer fowl, a frog, a hare, a cock, a kite, a jungle fowl, and a kin- 
dnra. It is evident however that this list is imperfect.”* 


Hardjr’* Mannal of Boddhiam, 100 . 
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As the resnlt of the privations and hamiliations endured in th^ 
metamorphoses, he obtained the rank of a Bodhi Sattwa, inferior 
only to that of a Buddha, In this form he taught his doctrines 
to an innumerable company of future Buddhas, and the various 
ranks and dignities of Hindu mythology listened with joy to his 
voice. To attain the perfect rank of a Buddha, one more earthly 
existence was necessary, and Buddha was born of the SAkiya prince, 
Snddhodana, King of Kaplla apd MAyA his wife. 

His birth was on this wise. During the period of pregnancy 
MAyA was carefully guarded by 40,000 deities, while numberless 
divine personages stood watch over the royal palace and the royal 
city. As her time drew nearits clo.se, she wished to visit her parents in 
the city of Koli. The road was levelled ; trees were planted ; all 
the luxuries required for an eastern journey were provided, a 
cushioned litter of gold was her conveyance, and a thousand 
nobles were her bearers. Attended by a h<wt of followers, she 
came to a garden of .sAl trees in bloom. She rested awhile to enjoy 
the fragrance of the flowers and the songs of the birds, she raised 
her hand to catch a bough of a tree ; it bent of its own will ; 
and without pain, or pollution, Bnddha was horn. MahA Brahma 
received the child in a golden net ; from him, the guardian deities 
received it on a tiger’s skin and consigned it to the care of the 
nobles who wrapped it in folds of the finest and softest cloth. But 
Buddha was independent of their aid and leapt on the ground and 
where he touched it, a lotus bloomed. He looked to the four 
points and the four half points, above and below, and saw all 
deities and men acknowledge bis supremacy. He stept seven 
steps northward and a lotus marked each foot fall. He exclaimed, 
“ I am the most exalted in the world ; I am chief in the world ; I 
am the most excellent in the world, hereafter there is to me no 
other birth."* 

The naming of the infant was a grand occasion. Eighty 
thousand relatives were present to see it done and one hundred and 
eight Brahmans attended to foretell hi'j fate and fix his name. 
"This prince " said they “ will hereafter be- a blessing to the world, 
to himself also will be great prosperity. " In consequence of which 
he was called Siddhartha. A hundred princesses cd yierfeot form 
became fo.ster mothers to the young deity. 

At sixteen. SAkiya was married to YasAdhari his bride declaring 
that though he should beoonie a recln.se the day after marriage, 
no one else should be her husband. The daughters of Ae 
neighbouring princes were demanded as inferior queens and ladies 
of the palace. Their fathers, however, refused to commit their 
daughters to the charge of a boy unskilled in war and untaught in 
learning. The lad took a bow that had resisted the strength of a 
thousand men and bent it playfully ; he 8h<rt arrows in the dark with 


Uamial of Baddhitw 144 . Witaon'* Works II. 838, 
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Boch precision as to split a hair ; he manifested hk intnitive know- 
ledge of all the sciences. Forty thousand princesses rewarded his 
prowess. With Yasddbari and her n^phs, he lived fn palaces 
and gardens, a life of laxnry, an initiation of asceticism of a some- 
what novel character. 

Yet an ascetic he became, and it hwpened as the result of four 
circumstances, arranged in the world of the gods, to allure him 
towards the Buddhaship. One day arrayed in royal splendour 
he drove towards a garden of sports. On the way he saw a decrepit 
old man, creeping along the roM, propping his steps by a staff. He 
turned back to the palaoe in tbonght. Four months afterwards, 
he passed along the same road and met a leper. Four months 
afterwards in the same place, his eyes fell upon a green and ^trid 
corpse. Four months afterwards he met a meek-eyed recluse. These 
incidents were significant enough ; his resolution was taken ; he 
would forsake all and betake himself to asceticism. He went on 
to the thick foliaged grove and took part in gay festivity. He 
received word there, that a son was just bom to him. A i&ther's 
affection led bim back to bis borne where for the last time, 
he was a spectator of the luxurious amusements of a palace. 

“ On reaching the palaoe, Sidhartha reclined upon a splendid 
couch, the lamps were filled with perfumed oil, and lighted, and 
around him were assembled his 40,000 queens. Some danced before 
him, whilst others played upon flutes, harps, and cymbals, and 
instruments made of the legs of fowls or of animals ; whilst others 
again beat the drum, perfonned various evolutions, and tried in 
many ways to attract his attention ; but the prince paid no regard 
to them, and fell asleep. The choristers and musicians, seeing that 
their attempts to amuse him were of no avail, placed their instru- 
ments under their heads as pillows ; and they too fell asleep. When 
Sidhartha awoke, be sawthealtered appearance of the revellers; some 
were yawning, the dress of others was in great confusion, whilst 
others again were gnashing their teeth, or crying out in their sleep, 
or foaming at the mouth, or restlessly rolling their bodies and 
placing themselves in unseemly posthres ; so that the place which 
a little time previous appeared like one of the dewa-lokas, now 
seemed like a charnel-house. Disgusted with what he saw, and 
roused to activity, like a man who is told that his house is on 
fire, he rose up from his couch, and resolved to enter at once upon 
the discipline it was necessary for him to pass through, before he 
could become Buddha.” He opened the door of the chamber where 
his wife slumbered with her little one in her arms, he ^zed a 
moment and was gone. A single nobleman attended his flight ; a 
horse possessed of magical powers was his vehicle ; heavenly beings 
crowded along his course. 'They passed the barriers of the city at 
midnight ; they '* took” the river Jumna at a flying leap, and rested 
not till they reached a forest in the ni^bboarhoM of Oaya, in Bahar. 
The nobleman was dismissed, the horse evaporated into a divinity. 
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SAkiya, reflectiog that in oi^er to become an ascetic his hair must 
b« cut off, took his sword in his right hand and held his hair by his 
left, and cut it off. The severed locks remained suspended^sixteen 
miles from the earth, beantifal as the plumage of a swan. 'Ihe re- 
maining hair curled upward; his beard ceased to grow, a.nd he 
obtained an enviable exemption from razor or scissors. Bakij’a 
assumed the garb of a mendicant and with his staff and begging 
bowl started on a six years’ career of asceticism. 

A hard time he h;id of it. His home was in a desert of undulat- 
ing sand hills ; his food, the unsavoury' mixture of a beggar’s store, 
which it required all his philosophy to enable him to swallow. But 
he conquered quality first and quantity afterwards, and brought 
himself down to a peppercorn a day, for how many days, the story 
saith not ; for he almost lost life and Bnddhaship in a fainting 
swoon. Coming to himself again, he returned to beggary and more 
sabstantial fare, to the annoyance of five disciples, who regarded 
this as a retrogression and forsook him. Towards the close 
of the period, the consciousness of the coming dignity awoke 
upon him, but that dignity was not to be obtained without a 
conflict. Mara, “the Killer” alias KAma D4va, alias Cupid, had 
a terrible fight with him.* MAra used a variety of devices; 
amongst others, a violent wind, a storm terrible with thunder, 
lightning and rain ; a hundred thousand burning mountains tweuty 
or thirty miles in size, hurled through the air ; a shower of w'eapons, 
swords, spears, arrows and javelins ; a storm of burning charcoal ; 
a shower of fine l)urning sand, and a discus so terrilile that 
were it hurled at Mount Meru it would cleave it iu half ; last of 
all a regiment of wanton beauties ; all was fruitless ; there sat 
SAkiya Muni at the foot of his banyan tree, his body emitting a 
splendid light, his mouth beautiful »s the water-lily. A very 
highly wrought fashion this, after the manner of Eastern poets, 
of stating that the gentle passion is the ascetic’s greate.st foe 

The fight took place at eventide and through the night the 
work of perfection in Sakiya’s nature went on apace ; he obtained 
the exact knowledge ot all circiimstancea in all times; he under- 
stood the mystery of existence, and at dawn of day' every evil 
desire was extinguished. His body sent forth six-coloured rays 
of splendour, which shot their light through nil worlds. fSakiya 
sang to himself some very metaphysical lines and concluded saying 
“ I have attained the Buddhaship ; I have overcome Mara ; all 
evil desire is destroyed, 1 am Lord of the three worlds. ”t 

The story of the nest forty-five years is a medley of metaphysics, 
Wonders and journeys. Buddha became a teacher of great influ- 
ence and is said to have travelled over Oude, Malwa, and the 


* WJloon’* Worka, II. 840. 
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neigliboaniig ooantriea ; he also ▼iaite<1 Ceylon. His modes of transit 
were easy to a miracolous degree : wondertol elephants, chariots, and 
horses carried him over immense distances in the smallest spsoe of 
time conceivable. When all other methods of locomotion failed, 
he committed himself to the breezes, and was borne across wide 
rivers unharmed. Wherever he went, he propounded his doctrines. 
The causes of things ; the mystery of existence ; the nature of 
mind, sensation and perception ; the relation of birth and death to 
each other ; final emancipation ; such were the subjects which he 
delighted to bring before his disciples. Priests, kings and peasants 
became his followers, and strange to say, under his teaching, 
merchants became metaphysicians. 

His end was somewhat ignominious ; — he died of pork. Buddha 
with a large company of disciples came to Kusinagra in G-orakpur 
and encamped in the mangoe garden of one Chunda a smith. The 
worthy smith meant to be hospitable and served up pork ; it was 
too much for the worn out frame of the hoary sage. Diarrhoea ensued : 
he travelled a short distance with frequent stoppages, a temporary 
conch was provided for him in a shadowy grove, A message of 
comfort was sent to the poor smith, and the princes of Malwa were 
summoned. They came by thousands with the nobles of their 
courts and the ladies of their households, all weeping as they came. 
On the morning after their arrival, Buddha gave his final charge 
to the attendant priests ; “ priests,” said he, “ if ye have any doubts 
as to the doctrines 1 have taught yon for the space of forty-five 
years, ye. have permission to declare them now ; otherwise ye may 
afterwards regret, that he ha<l not the opportunity of stating them 
whilst I was yet in existence ; or if ye hesitate to make these 
enquiries of me, make known your doubts to each other.” As the 
priests did not entertain any doubts, they remained silent, and 
Buddha proceeded : — " Are there no doubts that yon wish to have 
removed 'f Then I depart to Nirwana ; I leave with you my ordi- 
nances : the elements of the Omniscient will pass away ; the three 
gems will still remain,” Thus having spoken, he ceased to exist.* 
As this little incident of the pork is found only in the Binghalese 
accounts, we may count it an interpolation and conclude that 
Buddha, like Krmhiia, died ut old age. 

The incremation of the body was a splendid ceremony\ Wrapt 
in cloth, of the finest texture many folds thick, it was placed in a 
sarcophagus of metal filled with oil j princes bore it on their 
shoulders, and the procession was formed of multitudes of nobles 
and priests. The place selected for the burning was the corona- 
tion hall of the Malwa kings. There an immense pile of sandal- 
wood received the burden : two monarch.s attempted to kindle the 
pyre, but it refused to burn. MahA l^asyapa, Buddha’s successor . 
approached : he would do obeisance to the aacred feet, and of them* 


* Hsrdy’s SUntttl of BndWnn, 846, 
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selves, they protrnded from the many integuments to meet his 
reverential gestures. Five hundred priests followed the patriarch's 
example. The feet then <mietly withdrew ; during the operation, 
not a thread was disturbed, and as soon as it was complete, the 
pyre ignited spontaneously. When the body was consumed, the 
metal vessel wntaining the relics, was carried back to town. Its 
resting place was gaily ornamented, and for seven days the 
people showed their reverence for Buddha's remains by music, 
songs and dances. The next thing was the distribution of the 
relics. These were the ashes, four teeth, two collar bones, and one 
frontal bone with a hair attached to it. The ashes were divided 
amongst eight princely families in Northern India ; a Brahman 
named Dono or Drona obtained the vessel in which the relics had 
been placed : two of the teeth were carried away into the worlds 
of D4va8 and N agas ; a third was taken to Dantapura or “ tooth 
town ” in Kalinga, whence it found its way to Ceylon, where it is 
said to be still preserved, and a fourth was conveyed to G-andhAra, 
a district near Feshawur. Over these relics were constructed the 
monuments termed “ Chaityas,” “ Sthupas ” and “ Topes,” — monu- 
ments celebrated in the history of Buddhistic researches. 

The Buddhists of different parts of the East differ very widely in 
their chronology. The Northern Division of the faith place the 
birth of Buddha in 1030 B. C., the Southern fix his death in 543 
B. C., a.discrepancy of five centuries. Other accounts reveal dis- 
agreements of still further magnitude. Upon this absence of even 
an approach to chronological accuracy. Professor Wilson has broach- 
ed the idea that probably the existence of Buddha is a myth. 
“ There are various considerations which throw suspicion upon the 
narrative and render it very problematical whether any such person 
as SAkiya Sinha. or SAkiya Muni, or Sramana Gautama ever 
actually existed.” ” The tribe of SAkiya, from which the sage 
sprung is not metitioned in Uindn writings as a distinct people. 
The names introduced into the narrative are all symbolical. 
Buddha’s father was Suddhodana ; " he whose food is pure.” 
His mother’s name was MAyA or MAyAdAvi, “ illusion, divine delu- 
sion as a prince, he was called SiddhArtha, “ he, by whom the end 
is accomplished” and “ Buddha” signifies ” he, by whom all is 
known.” His country was Kapila Vastu or “the substance of 
Kapila,” referring we may suppose to the doctrines of the sage in 
which were embodied the SAnkhya philosophy of Kapila Muni. All 
this is very like a “ Pilgrim’s Progress” from Brahmanical thought 
and doctrine to an advanced philosophy and a new ecclesiastical 
organisation.” It seems not, impossible, after all, that Sakiya 
Muni is an ideal being, and that all that is related of him is as 
much a fiction as is that of his preceding migrations, and the 
miracles that attended his birt-h, his life and his departure.”* These 
arguments are acute but not conclusive — all that they can be held 
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to prove i» tUe bare poeeibiUty that Boddha never exiBted. On 
the other hand he confessea that “it does not seem improbable that 
an individaal of a speculative turn of mind and not a Brahman by 
birth, should have set up a school of his own in opposition to the 
Brahtnanical monopoly of religions instruction nbontsix oentnries be- 
fore Christ.” It may be added further that in spite of the miracles 
and wonders which are said to have attended his course, and the 
boundless exaggeration which pervades all the traditions of his life, 
we perceive a tone of reality at the bottom. We may take these 
traditions, as tolerably conclusive proofs that not only probably 
but truly “ an individual of a speculative turn of mind” did form a 
school of his own and formed a sect before which Brahmanioal 
influence waned through many centuries, and which constitutes, at 
the present time, one of the largest religious systems of the world. 
That speculative individual was S&kiya, G6tama or Boddha. 

The chronology of Buddhism is a back reckoning of years, from 
some particular event in the history of the different countries to 
which it spread. There was a traditional prophecy of Bnddha, that 
his faith would reach China one thousand years after his death. 
Buddhism began to spread over that Empire in A. D. 61 ; the 
Chinese authorities therefore date Buddha’s death in 950 B. C. or 
thereabouts. The chronology of Ceylon is similarly constructed ; 
its calculations however are marked with happy coincidences suffi- 
cient to secure for it the general credence of modem scholars. It 
dates the death of Buddha in 543 B. C. But this method of con- 
structing a chronology has suggested the inquiry whether or no 
cannot fix upon some certain date, independent alike of Brahman 
and Buddhist tradition, and from it, calculate the Nirwiua of 
Buddha with greater accuracy than even the Buddhists themselves. 
This mode of argument is put so concisely by Prof. Max. Muller, that 
I cannot do better than state it in hi.s words. By a minute 
examination, of the Greek and Indian accounts he shows beyond 
doubt, that we are justified in believing the Chandragnpta of 
Hindu historians to be the Sandracottos of Greek writers. 

“ Chandragnpta is the same person as Sand roc vntus or Sandra- 
cottos. This Sand racottos, aerording to Justin ^XV. 4) had seized 
the throne of India after the prefects of Alexander had been 
murdered (.317 B. C). Seleneus found him a sovereign of India 
when after the taking of Babylon and the conquest of the Bactrians 
he passed on into India. Seleucus however did not conquer Sandra- 
cottos, but after concluding a h^agne with him rnsrched on to make 
war against Antigonus. Tliis must have taken place before 312, 
for in that year the beginning of the Selencidan era, Selencns had 
returned to Babylon.” 

“ We may suppose that Chandragnpta became king about 3 1 5, and 
as both the Buddhist and Brahmanic writers allow him a reign of 
24 years, the reign of Biodositra would begin 291 B, C. This Bmdu- 
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84n Again Had aooording to both Brahmanio and Bnddhiitic author* 
a long reign of either 25 or 28 years. Taking the latter atat^ent 
as the better authenticated, we find that the probable beginning of 
Asdka's reign took place 263 B. C. ; his inauguration 259 B. C., his 
council either 246 or 242 B. C. At the time of Asoka’s inaugun^ 
tion, 218 years had elapsed since the conventional date of the death 
of Buddha. Hence if we translate the language of Buddhist 
chronology into that of Greek chronology, Buddha wm really sup- 
posed to have died 477 H. C. and not 543 B. C Again at the time 
of Chandragupta's accession, 162 years were believed to have elapsed 
since the conventional date of Buddha's death. Hence Buddha 
was su‘t>posed to have died 315 + ]62=-477 B. C-”* 

It may help us to realize this chronology if we remeroWr that 
during the long life of Buddha, Daniel beheld his last vision, the 
Second Temple was built and dedicated, and the gift of divine 
teaching amongst the chosen people was drawing to a close in the 
persons of Haggai and Zechariah. 

Having thus attempted to fix the chronology of Buddha's death, 
we may proceed to trace the history of the system which he 
originated. Three General Councils of monks were held at different 
periods and for different objects and they afford convenient marks 
by which the history may be divided. 

The first Council was held immediately after Buddha's death j 
its president was Kasyapa and five hundred monks were present. 
Its deliberations were directed chiefly to a declaration of the faith. 
An aged monk named Subadra had been heard to say to his 
brethren “ Revered ones mourn no more ! We are happily released 
from the control of the great Sramaiia (Bnddha) ; we shall no 
more be worried with ' this is allowable’ and ‘ that is not allowable 
we can now do what we wish and can leave nndono what we do 
not desire ” Such heresy must be checked at once. For seven 
months, the Council was engaged in repeating, ex|i1aining and dis- 
cn.ssing the doctrines and diseipiine of Buddhism under the guidance 
of the most learned men of the sect. From that Council, Buddhism 
may be said to have had its start and we may stay to inquire what 
it taught and what form it a.ssumed. 


The Faith then began with the belief in a cele.stial, self-existent 
Bbino termed A'di Buddha or Iswnra. Rest was the habitual 
state of his existence. “ Formless as a cy}>hpr or a mathematical 
point and separate from all things, lie is infinite in form, pervading 
all and one with all.” For the sake of creation, he roused him.«elf 
into activity, he begat the five celestial Buddhas, which appear to 
be little else than a deification of the five elements Earth, Water, 
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Fire, Air and Ether. Thence all forms of nature proceeded : hence 
every thing may be traced back to the self-existent Adi Bnddha, 
who willed it, and it was. Yet though the early Buddhists thus 
professed a belief in the creative power of the Supreme, they denied 
his providence ; a man Whs capable of ruling his owu destiny by 
the aid of solitary penance or profound abstraction, quite inde- 
pendently of the will or arrangements of the Supreme. 

Man is called the union of " material essence " with a portion of 
the “ divine intelligence.” His body is composed of the five elements, 
and the soul, which animate.s it, is an emanation from the self- 
existent God * 

According to the course of a man’s conduct in one life many 
transmigrations might await him : but if he should pursue the path 
pointed out by the great Saki^a, he must ultimately attain Nir- 
wana. I'ho idea involved in this term is allied to the doctrine of 
absorption into the divine .substance as commonly received V>y all 
classes of Hindus. Yet in Buddhist works it is so defined 
as to lead to tlie impres.sion that the term approached in meaniug 
very nearly to the cessation of existence or nonentity. “ We learn 
that Nirwana cannot be a state of sensuous enjoyment, nor of intel- 
lectual enjoyment ; nor if incorporeality ; nor of con.sciousness ; nor 
of unconsciousness; nor a .state tliat is neither conscious nor uncon- 
scious. It must therefore be a nonentity, and the being who enters 
this state must become non-existonl 

Attached t<i this systtnu oi metaphy-sicnl theology. Buddhism 
has its Code of Kthitrs, mostly <)f .a prohibitory character. The 
most prorniaent law forbids the taking of life in any shape; and 
with this, are linked theft and adultery, laying, slander, abuse and 
frivolity are sins of speech Covetousiic.ss, malice and scepticism 
_aie sins of the minil. Five evil babies are prohibited ; inebriety ; 
gambling, idleness, improper associations and frequenting places of 
amu.sement.t 

For practical jiurposes, the religiou-s system of Buddha was 
divided into three sections, adapted to the tliree classes of disciples. 
The lowest class contented themselves with precepts of discipline; 
the second, with “aphorisms” or definitiou.s of the Buddhistic 
creed; the highf'st, “ the r\ie intelligences ” were exclusively the 
students of A'dhidharina or “ snpreme law ” or transcendental prin- 
ciples of faith. II 

The system of faith propounded by the First Great Council was 
in no essential particular far removed from that of their opponents. 
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the Brahmans. There was no novelty of theolojrical teaching to 
beget 80 great a movement as the diffusion of Buddhism over the 
El^ ; some other force, must be sought to account for it. We have 
it in the organisation which the new sect originated. "The Buddhists 
differed chiefly from the Brahmans in founding a religious society 
which should comprise all classes, all castes, women as well as men, 
and should throw off the authority of the Brahmans as the teachers 
of religions truth.'* 

Every one professing discipleship to Buddha was supposed to 
undertake a religious vow. The monks appear originally to 
have been divided into two classes ; the Srfitnanas or ascetics and 
the Bhikshus or mendicants. The SrAmana was to live away from 
human dwellings, in a forest, at the foot of a tree or in an open 
desert. “ The recluse of the forest does not meet with those things 
that suggest what is improper to enter the raiud ; he becomes free 
from fear, through living in solitude ; the love of existence passes 
away, through his being exposed to wild beasts and other dangers. 
The forest will he as an arena of battle, and as if in a chariot, he 
will proceed to conquer MAra or evil de.slre.” This order of monk- 
hood resembles the Vanaprasta of the Brahmanical system. 

The Bhikshu was a religious mendicant, who got his bread by 
begging in villages and towns. From the rank of mendicant monks, 
the members of the higher order seem to have been replenished. 
The Bhikshu, after a noviciate of some length and difficnlty, 
received " ordination ” by a vote of the brotherhood, assembled in 
Council. In token of recognition, the instruments of his future 
profession were presented to him : an alms dish ; a water vessel or 
water strainer ; a staff ; a razor ; a sewing needle and a girdle. The 
razor w 4 s required for the tonsure, the priest being required to go 
uncovered in the hottest sun, not with shaven crown only, but 
shaven head. He then assumed the yellow garb, consisting of three 
garments : one was fastened to the waist and readied the knee, the 
second was an under-vest or shirt for sleeping in ; the third was 
the peculiar mark of the profesRioii, a sort of cape, worn over the 
left shoulder and under the right arm, so as to leave the right 
shoulder bare. The cape might be laid aside when engaged in 
manual occupation ; but when the brethren assembled for counsel 
or worship, they appeared in full dress. It need scarcely be added 
that celibacy was a primary obligation ; married men forsook their 
wives, as did the great S.ikiya himself. Ever after it was unlawful 
to touch a woman, almost to speak or look at one, except in the 
presence of witnesses. Thus eqnipt, the mendicant set forth upon 
bis errand. " Unfriended, melancholy, slow with downcast look 
and speechless entreaty, he passed from door to door receiving 
with careful gratitude the food bestowed upon him. When 
obtained, it was to be eaten with great exactitude as to place, time 
and manner. It must be eaten before noon, in a retired spot, at 
one sitting. "The priest, unless when sick, may pot a^ for rjoe or 
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carry to he m&y not look with envy into the bowl of another ; 
nor eat monthfuls larger than a pigeon’s egg, but in small round 
balls ; be may not fill the month, nor pnt the hand into the mouth 
when taking food : nor talk when his month is full ; nor allow 
particles to drop from his. mouth; nor swallow his food without 
wing properly masticated, and one monthfnl must be swallowed 
before another is taken. He may not shake his hand to free it 
from the particles which may be attached to it, nor may the food 
be scattered about, nor the tongue pnt out, nor the lips smacked, 
nor the food sacked up with a noise. He may not lick his hands, 
nor the bowl, nor his lips, when he eats. A vessel of water may 
not be taken up when the hand is soiled from eating, and the 
rinsing of the bowl is not to be carelessly thrown away. No priest 
can partake of food unless he be seated.”* 

Though the theory of forest solitude was intimately bound up 
with the spirit of Buddhism, it was soon found impracticable upon 
a large scale. The priest was allowed to build a house of small 
size and paltry materials. This indulgence extended itself into 
elaborate buildings or ranges of cells, built by the munificence of 
sovereigns or the gifts of disciples, bestowed upon their ordination. 
On Indian soil, the monasteries and convents of Romanism had their 
prototypes. 

ITiis leads me to remark on one significant peculiarity of the 
ecclesiastical svstem of Buddhism. It bad its sisterhood, liefore 
Buddha’s death, his wife and mother had taken ihe vows of separa- 
tion, or as we now say “had taken the veil.” Their example was 
followed wherever the faith was preached and the influence of the 
sisterhood thus formed constituted an important power in the after 
development and e.'ctension of Buddhism 1 “ To the young widow, 
the neglected wife, and the cast off mistre.ss, the Buddhist teachers 
offered an honorable career as nuns. In.stead of the daily indigni- 
ties to which they were subjected by grasping relatives, treacherous 
husbands and faithless lords, the most miserable of the sex could 
now share, although still in a, humble way, the gfeneral respect 
accorded to all who had taken the vow8.”t 

Four crimes involved permanent exclusion fi-om the priesthood j 
sexual intercourse, theft, murder, and a false profession of the at- 
tainment of rahatship, or the highest order of sanctity Persons 
who had taken the vows might be released by a vote of the 
chapter and a formal dismissal. 

Having thus placed before the reader an outline of the faith 
declared by the First Council and of the system sanctioned by 
them, we may now revert to the line of historical narration. The 
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Seoood Great Council whs oouveued about one hundred years after 
the death of Buddha and had a discipliuaiy character. The faith 
of Buddha gradually puslied its way from the time of the First 
Council. Its adherents were zealous, united and active ; and made 
converts every where. But by and bye, the rigour of mona.stic vows 
became burdeusomo to disciples who were not sustained by the 
faith and zeal of the first teachers. Novelties wore introduced ; 
indulgence was claimed in trifling matters. A community of monks 
at Vaisali in Magadha became the exponents of the new theology. 
They claimed liberty to preserve salt for any length of time in 
hoiTi ; — to partake of food at even-tide ; — to drink whey and toddy ; 
— to use covevod seats and receive gidd and silver when offered to 
them as alms. Some other niceties of discipline were also impugned. 
An orthodox prelate inveighed against these innovations. The king’s 
aid was sought by both parties and under Ins sanction a sort of 
secondary council was summoned to consider the matter. Eight of 
the most learned teachers were empanelled as a sort of jury, and 
after discussion, they retired to a quiet spot to consider their 
verdict. After much debate, they decided on rejecting the novel- 
ties of the Vaisali school ; the result -was made known to the assem- 
bly and sentence of degradation was pronounced against tlu' refractory 
brethren. Upon this, the Second Great Council was convened ; it 
numbered uune than seven hundred monks and its sittings con- 
tinued eight mouths. The eeuleuce of degradation was confirmed 
and the faith and jiractice of the olden days were re-affirmed .* The 
date of this Council may be slated proxiinately at ■l.'jO B. C. 

The Third Great Council was held about two hundred years 
afterwards, that is about 242 B. C. and as it lorms the culminating 
point in tlie glory of Buddhistic proselytisin, it is worth while to 
study tlie events by which it was preceded ; the transactions of 
the assembly, and the consetpieul effect upon the progress of 
Buddhism. 

Of the events which prior to the meeting of the Third Council 
exercised mi inliuence deeidetlly favoui'able to the extension of 
the doctrines of tSiikiya, the first vvliich deserves notice is the develop- 
ment of sectarian activity within the Cliurch of Buddha. It was 
easy for the grave and learned men of the Second Council to 
pronoiiiKe sentence of *• degradation ” agaiu-st their brethren, but 
it was not so easy to enforce it, seeing that the delinquents 
were no less than fen thousand in niimber. They were refractory 
and would not sii limit and originated a great schi.siu known 
us the schism of the Great Union. Yet in the main articles 
of their faith and practice they agreed wiih their opponents, 
and the activity of the new sect resulted in the extension of the 
common faith. Again, minor divisions arose in a more natural 
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way. The ^eat sages established schuols in which they instracted 
their own diaciple.s. Tlieir teaching was uuiforin, as to chief doc- 
trines, but it varied in minor details. Individual action was excited, 
and fresh oeufres of influence were fixed all over the land. Thus we 
learn that the Buddhist philosophers were divided into four schools 
from whom no less than eiglrteen sects took their rise. It is needless 
to point out that the mental activity incident to these changes and 
the growth of mimerons chnvches, characterized by denominational 
zeal, would tell with striking effect upon the diffusion of the Bud- 
dhist faith. 

The s(‘Coud event which was favorable to the proselytising 
efforts of the Buddhists was the state of public affairs. Some sixty 
years after tlie Second Council, Alexander’s cohorts were carrying 
war into the territories bordering on the Indus. The neighbouring 
Boievetgn.s were at strife amongst themselves. Brahmans ana 
Buddliists were at liberty to fight their own battles. Monarchs had 
soiiiethiug else to do than handle tlie pen or preside over clerical 
councils. There was no external repression and the faith of Buddha 
hegan to gain the ascendcincy. At this crisis, a great change 
passed over the North of India A young adventurer who in his 
youth had fought against Alexander, took advantage of the dissen- 
siou.s of the Greek generals to hatch a revolution and guide it to 8' 
successful issue. Tliis was Kandracottos or Chandragupta. He 
expelled the Greek.s from the Punjab, turned Ids arms eastward, 
supjiresscd the petty. so vereigntie.s of thcGaiigetic valley, and secured 
to liiin.self a doiuiniou extending from the Indus to the mouths of the 
l.iiuiges He died about 2i>l B. C. Buddhism was too powerful to 
be suppressed b\ the intrigues of Bralunanical councillors and was 
erniiiciicly titled liy its organisation to make the best of a time of 
(.’omparalive pence. Under the long reign of Chandragupta and 
his .son liindus.ifa, Buddhism extejided itself as far south as 
Coujevoram, near AJadx-as. Bindu.s/ira was succeeded by his son 

Asoka 263 B. C. 

A.s6ka, wnen a young man, won himself a name as an able 
general. He checked an insurrectjon in the Punjab, invaded Kash- 
mir, and was iiitrustcil with the sovereignty of fljain. On 
ascending his father’s throne, “ lie gave up hi.s whole energies to the 
achievement of military glory In the .short space of four years he 
succeeded in reducing the whole of Northern India, from the moun- 
tains of Kashmir to the bank.'- of the Nerhudda, and from the mouth 
of the Indus to the Bay of Bengal; and India, perhaps for the first 
time was brought under the control of one rigorous and consolidated 
Government.”* 

In the fourth y'ear of his reign, he employed the leisure of peace 
in the study of theology. He had been brought up an idolater; 
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h« worshipped the deities of the elements, and sought to secure a 
store of merit for himself by daily feeding large numbere of Brah- 
mans. But his study of the Buddhist faith terminated in his con- 
veitiion. He submitted to the outward discipline of the faith, and 
afterwards became as distinguished as a theologian as he had once 
been as a general. Asoka, the Furious, became better known as 
Asoka, the Virtuous. 

Under the headship of such a prince. Buddhism reached the cul- 
minating point of its glory. Buddhist teachers took the place of 
Brahmans at his board. Superstitious reverence was excited oyer 
far-separated countries by the dispersion of Buddha’s relics. 
\’ihara8 or monasteries were erected along the public roads. Bight 
hundred years after his decease, monuments of his zeal could be 
traced from the Indus to the (ranges, from the Himalayas to the 
Carnatic. 

Under such brilliant auspices, the Third Council assembled in 
Palibothra or Patna. One thousand Rabats or chief priests were 
in attendance. A venerable sage, seventy-two years of age wbs 
at their head. The king himself presided and took a very decided 
part in the discussions of the assembly. Their first act was disci- 
plinary. Numbers of men, assuming the bowl, the yellow robe 
and the tonsure had crept into the brotherhood, who either were 
ignorant of the doctrines of the faith or taught heresies inconsistent 
with them. Bight different sects of this class were discovered and 
exposed. Sixty thousand heretics were stript of their yellow robes, 
furnished with white dresses, similar to those of their lay 
brethren, and dismissed from the assembly. 

The second stage of the proceeding.s was intended to serve as a 
Conservative measure against the return of schismatic.s and the 
recnrrei'ce of false doc-trine. The assembly spent eight months 
in reviewing and commenting upon the discipline and formulas of 
the common faith. Thus purified from the presence of false 
brethren strengthened in their own belief, they concluded their 
sittings by arranging a plan for the propagation of the faith. Their 
schemes were committed to the rare of the best and wisest men 
amongst them and were attended by astonishing success. In Kash- 
mir and Peshawur, 100,000 persons were ordained, of w hom 80,(X>0 
attained superior grades. Like .success was secured in MAhtsaman- 
dala, a country suppos-ed to lie along the Nerbudda. In the districts 
of Alewar and Bunda, “ 60,000 persons are said to have attained 
sanctification and 37,000 to have been ordained monks in five 
hundred monasteries.” The yellow robed proselytisers pushed their 
way into ^ind and the Mahratta country, where their laboitrs were 
crowned by the accession of one pundred and sixty thousand 
converts. The faith crossed the Indus and gained 180,000 disciples 
amongst the Afghans of Kabul. In the countries that lie along the 
base of the Himalayas, the converts were numbered by millions. 
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Six millions were enrolled in Savamn-blinHii, the “ golden land” 
supposed to be Ava or Siam ; whence Buddhism extended itself to 
China. Two of the king’s children became missionaries to Ceylon, 
and succeeded in bringing over the whole island to their views. 
These accounts insy be exaggerated and the numbers returned in 
this report of Riiddhist missions may l>e overstated ; yet it is 
impossible not to conelnde that a noble and successful effort 
at extension was made immediately after the Third Council 
(241 B. C.) and that this effort was crowned with a very 
large amount of success in countries widely separated from each 
other. In that movement, we may trace the wide and vigorous 
wisdom of the king, as illnstrious now in the church as it had once 
been in the camp. As6ka gave the missionaries all the aid of his 
influence and example. Edicts, expressive of his will, were 
engi'aven on rocks and finely polished pillars, wherever his power 
extended or his influence was felt. Many remain to this day. The 
three oldest pillars are found in PesbAwnr, Guzerat, and Kuttaok. 
" As these three places were the most distant points in Asdka's 
dominions, they were no doubt specially selected as the fittest 
positions for tlie inscription of the.se important religious or- 
dinances.” The inscriptions embodpng these edicts are all of the 
same import. Tlie advancement of Dharnia (the technical terra 
for the faith of Biiddhal is stated to be the king’s chief desire ; 
schools were to be established ; learned men were to be appoint- 
ed ; sermons were to be preached ; the church was to be built up ; 
missionaries wore to be sent amongst all classes ; all for the one end 
of extending the knowledge of Dbarma and conferring its benefits 
upon all people. 

•'The proselytising zeal of As6ka is the more worthy of record 
as it anticipated by nearly three centuries one of the most charac- 
teristic institutions of the early Christian Church. Though his 
notions of a Supreme Being were of a le.ss lofty and of a more 
indistinct nature than tho.se of the Christian, yet the Buddhist 
Prince was imbued with the same zealous wish for the propaga- 
tion of his faith, and with the same good will and brotherly love 
towards all mankind. He was especially desirous that all men 
should be brongld into the right way, but he was content to 
propagate his own faith by persuasion and by argument, and to 
pray for all those who differed from him in religion, with the hope 
that his example might perhaps induce some to labour for their 
own everlasting salvation.”* 

Asoka died in the year 222 B. C. at the ripe age of eighty-two 
years. 

'I’he inscriptions recently copied from pillars and topes afford 
abundant evidence that from the death of As6ka to the commence- 
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Toent of the Christian era. Buddhism continued to flourish Occa* 
sional persecutions occurred, directed by petty sovereigns, whom 
chance threw into power for a while, and whose counsels were 
dii-ected Lv Brahmans. But thea« events did not tell materially 
upon the fate of Buddhism. >»ear the close of the last coutury 
before the Christian era, a king reigned in Eastern Punjab 
of the name of Meliiidii. He was an adherent of the Brahmanioal 
system and being an able disputant, he succeeded in silencing the 
Buddhist sages who attended his court, Bnt Melindu was ulti- 
mately converted by a young doctor from the valley of the Hima- 
layas and became a monk. Un<ler his influence fiv’e hundred 
rahats of Kashmir penetrated into Thibet and propagated their faith 
through the whole of that region. At the beginning of tlie Chris- 
tian era, twenty thousand families emigrated from India and 
settling in Java diffused their faith through that Island. 

That Buddhism continued to flourisli during the first tliree 
Christian centuries may be inferred from the notices of Buddhism 
contained in the Fathers of that period. Klcmens of .Alexandria 
(180 to 230 A. IJ ) refers expressly to them. The Bnilmisns are 
said to be worshippers rif Hevenles and Pan ; but the Monks and 
Nuns “worshipped certain pyramids which they believed to 
contain the bones of some god.” This is a very yjrecise reference to 
the Topes of the Buddhists, which professed to contain the relics 
of Buddha or his successors and around which monnsteries were 
erected for the convenience of the devout Poiphyiy (.A. .1). 
270-303 tnakes nninist.akeable reference to the toiisnve, dress and 
monastic system of the Buddhists. He describes their proceed- 
ings and appears to have been himself considerably influenced by 
their doctrines. Other notices of a slighter charactei- might be 
culled from other .sonrees. Together they prove satisfacttmily that 
Buddhism was well known in Western Asia as a great religlou.s 
system in India.* 

From the fourth to the seventh century' Buddliism gradually 
declined, notwithstanding occasional bursts of energy. In Benares 
and Mahva, once the favoured n alnis of iJharma, tin* viliaras fell into 
rnin and the priests were comparatively few in number. On 
the other hand shrines devoted to the worship of Siva or V'^ishnu 
were rising on evefy hand and Brahmanical heretics were creeping 
back to their ancient ascendancy. The kings however remained 
true to the faith, and the ihi-oue of monarchies was the last stay of 
Buddhism, the religion of asccticisjn. 

In the eighth century oven this prop was removed. Civil 
commotions were frequent. IVtty king.s were at war with each 
other. Old dynasties were broken np and parvenu sovereigns took 
their place. Both coins and inscriptions testify that these new 
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taotuirohi were adberente of tka four Vedas, worskipiiers of idols 
and pnpils of the Brahmans. So Bnddhism crept on to its fall. 
Its end appears to have been hastened by violence. Nnmbera of 
inures dng from the ground and heaps of ashes Still scattered 
amidst the ruins of monasteries are melancholy evidences that 
the monks fled away in terror and that their houses were con- 
sumed by fire. Bnddha attained nirw^na in 477 B. C., the disci- 
pline and faith derived from him disappeared from the soil of 
India in the eleventh century of the Christian era. 

“ The fall of Buddhism was a natural consequence of closing all 
roads to salvation, save the difficult path which led from one grade 
to another of the monastic orders. No layman could hope to be 
saved ; and even the most zealous votary must have felt that the 
standard of excellence was too lofty to be reached. Absolute faith, 
perfect virtue, and supreme knowledge, were indispensable ; and, 
without these, no man could attain Buddhahood, and final freedom 
from transmigration Continued celibacy, abstinence and privation, 
were expected from all who had taken the vows ; and a long course 
of prayer, penance, and devout abstraction, were requisite before 
the votary could gain the rank of Arhata or Bodhisatwa. But aa 
this WM the only path to salvation, people of all ranks flocked to 
the monasteries — men crossed by fortune or disappointed in ambi- 
tion, wives neglected by their husbands, and widows by their 
children, and the sated debauchee, and the zealous enchnsiast, all 
took the vows of celibacy, abstinence, and poverty. In the early 
ages of Buddhism the votaries supported themselves by daily 
begging ; but the pious generosity of individuals had gi^ually 
alienated the finest lands in the country for the support of the 
monasteries ; and the mass of the people looked with envy upon 
the possessions of an idle multitude of monks. The rich domains 
of the monasteries attracted the notice of kings, and the desire of 
possession was soon followed by its accomplishment. The people 
looked on unmoved, and would not defend what they haa long 
ceased to respect ; and the colossal figure of Buddhism, which 
had once bestridden the whole continent of India, vanished sud- 
denly Hke a rainbow at sunset.”* 

Buddhism had reigned for more than fifteen centuries. The 
Brahmans could not ignore that fact. Men of all classes had profess- 
ed to find in it the signs of divinity. It had furnished India during 
that period with its only instances of excellence and wisdom. It 
had spread itself to neighbouring countries and even then held in 
fealty the minds and consciences of neighbonring peoples. This 
feet the Brahmans were required to explain. They hit upon the 
happy device of attribnting this wide spread heresy to their 
favorite deity. Buddha was an incarnation of Vishnu himself. They 
found a place for this specious account of the matter in the Puranie 
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BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM. 


mythology which was then in process of construction. The states 
ment of the matter which I am abont to lay before the reader is 
derived from the Vishnu Parana ; a work, whose compilation may 
be dated in the eleventh century ; the period when Buddhism yet 
lingered in decay. 1'he latter part of the Third Book refers to the 
incarnation of Vishnu as Buddha. 

In all PurAnic stories we meet with a class of beings called 
Daityas. They are represented as giants or deinons, but were 
probably nothing more than the original tribes who resisted the 
inroads of their Aryan aggressors They' are even represented as 
contending with the gods for the government of heaven and earth. 
Singularly enough they are devout believers in the Vedas, and are 
mighty in ascetic piety. In one of these frequent conflicts, the 
deities are worsted and in their grief they betake themselves to 
Vishnu. They hymn his praises and beseech his help. 

" Upon the conclusion of their prayers, the gods beheld the 
.sovereign deity Hari, armed with the shell, the discus, and the 
mace, nding on Garuda. Prostrating themselves before him, they 
addressed him, and said “ Have compassion upon us, O lord, and 
protect ns, who have come to thee for succour frojn the Daityas. 
They have seized upon the three worlds, and appropriated tlie 
offerings which are our portion, taking care not to transgress the 
precepts of the Veda. Althongh we, as well as they, are parts 
of thee, of whom all beings consist, yet we behold the world im- 
pressed by the ignorance of vanity, with the belief of its separate 
existence. Engaged in tbe duties of their respective orders, and 
following the paths prescribed by holy writ, practising also religious 
penance, it is impossible for ns to destroy them. Do thou, whose 
wisdom is immeasurable, instruct us in some device by ivhich we 
may be able to exterminate the enemies of the gods.” 

“ When the mighty Vishnu heard their request, he emitted from 
his body an illusory form which he gave to the Gods, and thus 
spake ; “ This deceptive vision shall wholly beguile the Daityas, so 
that, being led astray from tbe path of the N'edas, they may be 
put to death ; for all gods, demons, or others, wlui .shall be opposed 
to the authority of the Veda, shall perish by my might, whilst 
exercised for tbe preservation of the world. Go, then, and fear 
not: let this delusive vision precede you ; it shall this day be of 
great service unto you, oh gods !” 

“ After this, the great delusion, having proceeded to earth, be- 
held the Daityas engaged in ascetic penances upon the banks of 
the Narmada river, and approaching them in the semblance of a 
naked mendicant, with hi.s head shaven, and currying a bunch of 
peacock's feathers, he thus addressed them iu gentle accents ■ 

" Ho, lords of the Daitya race 1 wherefore is it that you practise 
these acts of penance, is it with a view to recompense in this 
world or in another ?” " Sage” replied the Daityas, " we pursue 
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these, derotioQS to obtain a reward hereafter; why should yon 
malce such an inquiry ?" “ If you are desirous of final emancipa- 

tion" answered the seeming ascetic, “attend to my words, for you are 
worthy of a revelation which is the door to ultimate felicity. 
The duties that 1 will teach you are the secret path to liberation ; 
there are none beyond or" superior to them ; by following them 
you shall obtain either heaven or exemption from future existence. 
You mighty beings, are deserving of such lofty doctrine.” By such 
persuasions, and by many specions arguments, did this delusive 
being mislead the Daityas from the tenets of the Vedas ; teaching 
that the same thing might be for the sake of virtue and of vice ; 
might be and might not be ; might or might not contribute to 
liberation ; might be the supreme object, and not be tine supreme 
object, might be effect and not be effect ; might be manifest or not 
be manifest ; might be the duty of those who go naked, or who go 
clothed in much raiment ; and so the llaityas were seduced from 
their proper duties by the repeated lessons of their illusory precep- 
tor, maintaining the equal truth of contradictory tenets, and they 
were called Arhatas from the phrase he had employed of “ ye are 
worthy (Arhatha) of this great doctrine;” that is of the false doc- 
trines which he persuaded them to embrace.” 

The iniquity of slaughtering animals for sacrifice ; the states 
of action and rest ; the merit of abstract knowledge and other tenets 
of this Inciirnatioii of false doctrine arc referred to. “In this 
imiiiiuT, ('xelaiiniiig to them, “know !” (liudhyadwani) and they 
repljing “ It i.s known” (Budhyate) these Daityas were induced by 
the arch deceiver to deviate from their religious duties (and become 
Buddhas) by his repeated arguments and variously urged persua- 
sions. When they had abandoned their own faith they persuaded 
others to do the same, and the lieresy .spread, and many desc'rted 
the practices enjoined by the Vedas and the law.s.” The deities 
now resumed the strife and were this time successful. How V’^ishnu 
retired from his very dubious office of a false teacher, the record 
saith not. The construction of this fable is a very palpable piece 
of ecclesiastical fraud. The conflicts of deities and Daityas refer 
in all probability to the wars which accompanied the fall of 
Buddhism and prepared the w'ay for the invasion of the Moham- 
medans.* 

In illustmtiug the matter of this chapter I have selected two 
representations of Bnddha, found amongst the plates attached to 
the “Hindu J'antheoii.” The first may be taken as a very fair 
type of the statues of Buddha, as he is worshipped in Ceylon, 
Thibet, and riurmah. The second is of a more dubious character, 
and probably belongs to the period when Buddhisifi was losing its 
distinctive character under the influence of reviving Brahmanism. 
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BtmDHA AND BUDDSIBU. 


Moor has introduced into bis chapter on Buddhism several plates 
which properly belong to the history of the Jaina sect ; as that sub- 
ject will be treated of in a eubsequent section on the various sects of 
the Hindus, these plates will be found there. 

Plate XLI is from a fine statue in black marble, of the size of 
an ordinary man ; sent to me from Goa by my worthy friend Major 
Johnson, and is deposited in his name in the Museum at the India 
House. The statue is well proportioned, but, like almost all Hindu 
sculptures, is deficient in anatomical expression. A reason has b^n 
assigned for this inaccuracy in Oriental artists, on the supposition 
that the soft effeminate exterior of Asiatics offers no model of mus- 
cnlar symmetry This is in a certain degree true ; for the indi- 
viduals of the higher classes of society are, from their indolent and 
luxurious style of living, the use of baths and unguents, very round 
and smooth in their contour ; and from these models we may 
reasonably expect more of the Apollo than the Hercules in the 
works of the artists ; among the labonring classes may, however, 
be found men exceedingly athletic, with strongly-marked muscles. 
I apprehend the statne now under our notice is of Jaina origin ; 
the plate is a very good representation of it, except that I think 
it has rather too old and rigid a countenance. The original 
seems more placid, as well as younger j and 1 should imagine, 
but it did not occur to me to examine particularly when 
within reach of it, has elongated lobes of the ear, instead of rings 
in them, as indicated by the plate : I think too it has a more 
downcast meek look, of devout contemplation. The mark in 
the palm refers to a Jaina epithet, Chakraverti. I must not 
forget that the nose of this statue, otherwise iu perfect pre- 
servation, has suffered from the pious zeal of some I’ortnguese 
zealot ; but I did not choose to represent a favourite siioject 
defective in that article, and requested my ingenious draughts- 
man to act the part of Taliacotins on this occasion, which he 
has done very skilfully. An admirer of the remains of Hindu 
superstition will follow with regret the course of the former 
possessions of the Portuguese, marked with destruction to their 
finest monuments : scarcely a figure is seen unmntilated in the 
cavern of Elephanta. The furious bigotry of this semi-christian 
people, let us hope, is sufficiently punished in the wretchedness 
and contempt of their present miserable existence ; let ns farther 
hope that it will serve as a beacon, warning tlie English from 
following such a vile example, and from deseiwing such a signal 
chastisement.” 

” The original of Plate XJdl. is also in the Museum at the India 
House : it is about fourteen inches high, of a whitish, and I think 
a calcareous, sort of stone : an inscription is on the pedestal, under 
the crescent, but is not easily to be made out or copied, and it has 
therefore l.reen omitted. This image is, I think, of a very sin^lat 
and curious description ; its curly hair, thick lips, and positioUi 
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mark it decidedly of Buddhaic origin^ while its seven heads refer 
it to a sect of Sauras : hence the appellation of Subya Buodqa 
appropriately applied to it. But of the existence of a sect of 
Saura-bauddhas no information has hitherto been obtained ; and 
as 1 never saw or heard of any other seven-headed Bdodha, am 
disposed to think that tine is an unauthorised innovation on the 
mere human form in which this deity is mostly elsewhere depicted ; 
the offspring possibly of an individual, but half converted from a 
Saura to a Bauddha.’’ 

As a further illustration of the subject of the pi^ceding pages a 
representation of the Great Sauchi Tope has been selected (Plate A) 
from the plates attached to Major Cunningham’s Work on the 
Bhilsa Topes. In introducing this illnstration a few words are re- 
quired on these interesting monuments of Buddhism. 

The word *' tope ” comes to us from Afghanistan, where it is used 
to designate, mounds, towers and other buildings of a memorial 
character. It is however of Sanscrit derivation coming from the 
word “ Sthupa, ” a mound or tumulus. Topes were in use prior to 
the advent ox Sakiya Muni. They were probably erected over the 
relics of saints, sages and heroes who had won the reverence of their 
countrymen during life, and were honored with religious worship 
by them after death. Here the people presented offerings to them 
and besought the favorable exercise of their power, now divine. 
This usage Bakiya sanctioned by his precepts and thus prepared the 
way for its transference to his own system and hononr. 

These topes were of three kinds ; Dedicatory, Funereal and 
Memorial. The first were dedicated to the Adi Buddha, the Being 
invisible. In them no deposit was laid, being both "Space” 
and "Light.” He was supposed to occupy the interior by his own 
nature. A pair of eyes, represented on some part of the 
masonry, were his oxiernal types. The second were destined to 
receive the relics of saints and were first used for the precious 
remains of the great Buddha himself. But the holy forms of Buddha 
aud his sages could not furnish nails, bones and hair enough for 
the building zeal of niultitadiuous disciples, and hence arose a third 
kind of caves, devoted to the memory of the good and great or of 
some particular event in their lives. Thus localities made famous by 
the events of Sskiya’s life were dotted with memorial topes. “ These 
holy {daces rapidly increased in number, until there was scarcely 
a large city in India from Kiibul to Orissa and from Nefial to Cey- 
lon which did not posses.s a monument illnstrative of some act 
of the Great Tetkcher. For this end the dcictrine of transmigra- 
tion was highly accommodating ; for althongli the mortal pilgrimage 
of bakiya was limited to the Central provinces of the Ganges, 
yet there was no part of India whicli he might not have visited 
in some former existence j and in this way indeed be is said to 
have been in Ceylon.^' 
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About five miles from Bhiisa situated in Central India, is the 
little village of S&nchi on SAhi. An isolated hill broken into 
ridges, crops up from the ground in its immediate neighbourhood 
and rises to the height of about three hundred feet. It is flat at 
the crown and covered with ruins, whilst on one of its sides, several 
buildings remain in a state of tolerable preservation, the principal 
of which is the G reat Tope, represented in Plate A . The Tope 
consists of a large court which •' averages one hundred and fifty 
yards in length and is exactly one hundred yards in breadth. In 
the midst, stands the great Chaitya, surrounded by a massive colon- 
nade. The bold appearance of the dome is relieved by the light- 
ness and elegance of the highly picturesque gateways. On all sides 
are ruined temples, fallen columns and broken sculptures ; and even 
the tope itself which had withstood the rancour of the fiery Saivas 
and the bigoted MusulmAns has been half ruined by the blundering 
excavations of amateur antiquaries.’^ 

” The Great Tope itself is a solid dome of stone and brick 100 feet 
in diameter and 42 feet in height, springing from a plinth of 14 feet 
with a projection of 54 feat from the base of the building and a 
slope of 24 feet. The plinth or basemeiit formed a terrace for the 
perambulation of worshippers of the enshrined relic. It was 
reached by a double flight of steps connected by a landing ton feet 
Bquare.”t On the crest of the dome was a second terrace, surround- 
ed by a palisade of sculptured pillars ; within that an altar or 
pedestal, surmounted by an nmbrella-shaped cupola supported on 
pillars rich in reliefs. 

I'o realise the significance of such a monument we should picture 
it to ourselves in its perfection, surrounded by all the incidents of 
the purpose for which it was erected. On this terrace, Arhats and 
Bhikshus walked in silent contemplation. They studied the sym- 
bols of their faith and the events of great Buddha’s history in the 
sculptured scenes with which every pillar was crowded. Ever and 
anon, they would bend in reverence to the sage, whose relics slept 
above them. On the festivwl days, as when the brotherhood comme- 
morated the Nirwana of their Great Teacher, the great dome would 
be festooned with flowers from foot to crown. Crowds of pilgrims 
gathered round the enclosure to join their obeisance with that of 
their priestly superiors. The praises of Buddha and the patron sage 
would be chanted by yellow robed choirs and the oft-repeated 
aphorisms of Dharma expounded to attentive disciples. Bitch re- 
verence of many worshippers consecrated this monumental masonry, 
whilst Israel yet wept by the waters of Babylon and ere the last of 
her prophets spake of the advent of Him, who is the Desire of all 
nations. 


• BhilHa Tapes, 183. 
t Bbilsa Topes, 184. 
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What has been already said of the Great' Sanchi Tope will 
be sufficient to enable the general reader to interpret for himself 
the beautiful plate of the rock ('haitya at Ajunte, which we have 
borrowed from Fergnsson’s Stone Engravings of the Eock-cnt 
Temples of India. 

“ It is calculated that there are at this time fonr hundred and 
fifty-five millions of Buddhists, a total less by about twenty millions 
than that of the Christian inhabitants of the earth ; whilst Moham- 
medans and Hindus are much fewer. The enumeration of the 
Buddhists, however, includes the whole population of (5hina, with- 
out adverting to their distribution as the followers of Confucius, 
or Tafi-see or as we have lately learned, the professors of a com- 
posite Christianity. Numerous however as the Buddhists still are, 
the system seems to be on the decline, where it is not upheld by 
the policy of the local governments, or where the priesthood does 
not constitute a very large share of the population.”* 
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OF INDRA. 

ANP UENII SUBORDINATE TO HIM. 


[Whilst the Aryan races yet remained in a state of primitive 
civilization, they had no other gods, bnt the more prominent 
phenomena of nature. “ Gods who are eleven in heaven ; who 
are eleven on earth ; and who aro eleven, dwelling with glory 
in mid-air ; may ye be pleased with our sacrifice.” Often, in their 
agricultnrul pursuits, would they “ consider the face of the sky” 
and it.s varied chniigeH would naturally inspire feelings of awe. 
They saw it resplendent wdth light and heavy with clouds ; its 
thunder and red lightning inspired terror ; its fertilising showers 
awakened the more pleasurable feelings of gratitude. It is not 
therefore to be wondered that in the Vedic period, Indra, the lord 
of the sky, was invested with the highe.st attributes. The follow- 
ing extracts from the Rig Veda will illustrate tliis point. They 
might be multiplied almost indefinitely, for thronghont the 
sacred verses, Indra is invoked with unwearied devotion. 

“Thou hast grasped in thine arras the iron thunderbolt; thou 
hast placed the sun in the sky to be viewed. (Dwelling) on the 
further side of this atmospheric world, deriving thy power from 
thyself, daring in spirit, thou for our advantage, hast made the 
earth, the counterpart of (thy) energy ; encompassing the waters 
and the sky, thou readiest up k) heaven. Thou art the counterpart 
of the earth, the lord of the lofty sky, with its exalted heroes. 
Thou hast filled the whole atmosphere with thy greatness. 
Truly, there is none other like nnto thee. Whose vastness neither 
heaven and earth have equalled, nor the rivers of the atmosphere 
have attained its limit, not when, in his exhilaration, lie fought 
against the appropriator of the rain ; thou alone hast made every 
thing else in due succession.” “I declare the mighty deeds of 
this mighty one. At the trikadruka festival, Indra drank of the 
soma, and in its exhilaration he slew Ahi. He propped up the 
vast sky in empty space ; he hath filled the two worlds, and the 
atmosphere ; he hath upheld the earth, and stretched it out. Indra 
has done these things in the exhilaration of the soma. He hath 
meted with his measure the eastern regions, like a house ; with 
his thunderbolt he has opened up the sources of the rivers,” Ac. 
“ Jiet us worship, with reverence, the mighty Indra, the powerful, 
the exalted, the nndecaying, the youthful. The beloved worlds 
(heaven and earth) have not measured, nor do they (now) measure, 
the greatness of this adorable being. Many are the excellent 
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works wbiub ladra lias done ; not all the gods are Abie to trustrato 
the ooanseU of him, who established the earth, and this sky, and, 
wonder-working, produced the sun and the dawn. O innoiions 
god, thy greatness has been veritable since that time when, as 
soon ns thon wast born, thou didst drink the soma. Neither the 
heavens, nor the days, nor the mouths, iior the seasons can resist 
the energy of thee (who art) mighty.”* 

In the Satapatha Brahntana, he is in a mysterious way, 
represented as taking part in the creation. “In the beginning 
this (universe) was indeed non-existent. But men say, ' what 
was that nou-existent ?’ 'I'he rishis say, that in the beginning 
tlioro was non-existence. Who are these rishis? The rishis are 
breaths. luiisuiucli a.s before all this (nuiv'erse), they, desiring 
this (universe), strov'e (? arishaii) with toil and austerit}', thera- 
foro they uro all called rishis. This breath which is in the 
midst is ludra. He by his might kiudled those breaths ia the 
midst, inastiiucli as lie kindled them, he is the kindler ilndha). 
'I'hey cal! Iiidha rudra imperceptibly; for the gods loro that 
which i.s imperceptible. They being kindled, created seven 
separate men !pm'n.sha'i”t 

In the Ihiranic period, the glory of Indra declines before the 
ri.sing .splendour of BraVima, Siva and Vi.shna. He has his human 
loves an<l hates ; he wage.s war with unequal fortune ; he ab» 
clieates his throne and suffers beneath a rishi's curse and is 
altogether a .second rate though active deity. — Ed.\ 

8ir Wii.UAM Jones has addressed a hymn to Indra, replete 
with inyihoiogical ullusioii.s, and embellished with all tho charms 
of poetry. The extracts that I am about to offer from it and its 
argument, will form a favourable introduction to m3' account of this 
important personage, and others of less note, directly or remotely 
connected with linn. 

“Tmdiia. or the king of immortals, corresponds with one of the 
ancient JiuniKUS, for several of that name were worshipped in 
Europe ; and particularly with Joiuter the conductor, whose 
attributes arc so nobly described by' tho Platonic philosophers. 
One of his numerous names is Uvcpeti, or, in the nominative case, 
before certain letters, Dycpktir ; which means the Lord of Heaven, 
and seems a more probable origin of the Hetruscan word, than 
Juvans Puti-r ; as UiESPBi’EB was probably not the Father, but 
the Lord of Day. 

“ He may be considered as the Jove of Ennius, in his memora- 
ble line. 

‘ Aspice hoc .sublime candens, quein invocant umnes JovcM 
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* Mu'ir'g Sanscrit Te.vta, 85, 87, 88. 
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Where the poet clearly means the firmame»»t, of which Indka 
is the personification. He is the god of thunder, and of nature’s 
elements, with inferior genii under his command ; and is con- 
ceived to govern the eastern quarter of the world, but to preside, 
like the Genius, or AgaihoJaemon of the ancients, over the celestial 
bands, which are stationed on the summit of Merit, or the north 
pole, where he solaces the gods with nectar and heavenly music. 
Hence, perhajis, the Hindus, when giving evidence, and the magis- 
trate who receives it, are directed to stand fronting the east or 
north. 

“The genii, named Kinnara, are the male dancers in Swerga, the 
heaven of Inura ; and the Apeara are hi-s dancing girl.s, answering 
to the fairies of the Persians, and to the damsels, called in the Koran, 
htniruluyuu , or with antelope’s eyes.” — JoNKs’s ]VorI,s. Vol. XIII. 

Inbra resides in the celestial city of Arnravati, where his palace, 
Vaijayaiita, is situated, in the garden Nandaiia, which contains 
the all-yieiding trees Farijata* Kalpadrmna, and three others simi- 
larly bountiful. .'Vlthongh these, or even one of them, migllt .suffice, 
and qualify its ownerfor the title which I si>ra bears of Lord of wealth, 
he is sometimes represented to po.ssess likewise the all-prolific: cow, 
Xa'Made'nu, !is well as Uoiichaisurwas, the eight-headed horse, 
that arose with the cow and first-named tree from the cluu'no<.l 
ocean, as related in another place. His consort is Indiu'ivi ; lie 
rides the elephant Ika'cata, driven by hi.s charioteer M*ta'li ; and 
he holds the weapon Vajra, or tlie thunder holt, and is hence 
named Vajkai’a'ni. His chief musician is named OHnRAKAT’nA, 
who rides in a painted car, which on one occasion was burned by 
Arjcna, the confidential friend and agiMit of Kkipkna, or the Sun. 
Indua is more especially the regent of winds and showers : the 
water-spout is said to be, the trunk of Ids elephant ; and the iris 
is appropriately called his bow, which it is not deemed auspicious 
to point out.t 

I.VDUA, as well as the deify prc'sidiiig over the firmaineiit, and 
over atmospheric or meteewie phenomena, is himself, us are most of 
the minor dcitie.s, a star, or a constellation : his name is among the 
twelve Adityas, or Suns.;! He is fabled to have lost for a while his 
kingdom to tlie A.siira.s, which are in fact the stars of the southern 
hemispliere, under the dominion of Vama : who holds hi.s court in 
tho antarctic circle, and is at frequent war with Indra anti the 


• I have a slcctch of a tree yielding, if not all sorts, a curious sort of fruit, vis.> 
«te»; with a man of larger mould climbing up its stem, n accoml, witli a how at 
hU buck, is looking on, encouraging him. The picturo is marked merely with the 
name Bhima; but 1 have no knowledge of the legend to wliich it alludes. Fifteen 
men are hanging on the honghs like fruit. 

• f “ Let not him, who knows right from wrong, and sees in the sky the bow of 
iNUKS, show It to any man,"- Ins, of ITeku, chap. iv. v. 53. 

^Vishnu Tui'ana, ]34. 
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Suras^ in the aorcliern hemisphere : the metropolis of which is 
Meru, the Olympus of In ora, the celestial north pole, allegorically 
represented as a mountain of gold and gems. Deeming the Suras 
and A suras to be the stars in the two hemispheres, I apprehend 
that some astronomical fact is veiled in the allegory of Lndua’s 
dethronement : the precession of the equinoxes, perhaps, or annual 
motion of the stars from east to west, by which Indba has .his 
stellar locality usurped by some other luminary, and is hence fabled 
to have been dethroned in warfare with YaMa’s legiou of Asuras, 
or malignant spirits. 

Sonnerat mentions that “ Indba, king of the demigods, and 
supporter of the east part of the universe, has had many wars to 
sustain against giants, cneniu-s of the gods ; alternately conqueror 
and conquered, he has several times been driven out of Sorgon 
(Swergaj ; arnl it wasonly by the protection of the threosuperior gods 
that he destroyed his enemies, and recovered and retained posses- 
sion of Jiis celestial al>ode.'” — Vol. I., p. 61.* 

1’hese (joiitests of Indua relate possibly to a cycle, depending on 
some periodical alteration in the state or places of the heavenly 
bodies; li(' loses his dominion} that is, some other constellation 
succeeds to his or his subjects’ place for a period ; when, by the 
favour of tli(' superior gods, or, in other words, by the harmony of 
the spheres, or tlie regular movements of the celestial bodies, Isdka 
and his sidereal host, at tho recommencement of the cycle, resume 
their stations in the heavens. 

In his wars he employs many elephants, which, in reality, are 
clond.s, and have names derived from that source of metaphor ; such 
as the lightning sender, thunder bearer, black, white, blue, rumblcr, 
growler, &c., &c. TJio chief of all is Ika'vata, it being his vdhan, 
or vehicle : the name means watery, the aqueous property of clouds 
being that most apparent. Ira'vava, as In'Dua’s vehicle, is fre- 
quently p'.unted with three trunks ; but some of my pictures have 


• “ The deifiealion of Jmlra m more coneistent na he )iaa no incongruoua funrtioni 
todiacharge : he is a poi-sonificalion of the phenomena of the finriament, particularly 
tho capacity of sondin}? down rain. TliU property is metaphorically described 
aa a conflict with the elouds, which are reluctant to part with their watery stores 
until nasailnd and penetrated by tho thunderbolt of Iiidra. As in ajl nlleg-oriee, 
tho lanf,maf<a of fact and fiction is apt to bo blondod and confounded in the descrip- 
tion of this encounter, and the olond, personified aa a demon mimed Ahi, or, 
Vritra, is re)irosented as combating India, with uU the attributes of a personal 
enemy, and us suffering in the battle mntilatiou, wounds and death. In the 
versions of tho conflict found in later works, and in the heroic poems and puraiias, 
tho original allegory is lost sight of altogether, and Vritra hecomea a real personage, 
an Aaura, or king of -Asuras, Who wages a doubtful war with the king of the gods. 
This contest with the clouds acorns to have su^osted to the authors of the Suktas the 
martini character of Indra. On oflier occasions, he is es^iecially described aa the 
god of battles, the giver of victory to his worshippers, the destroyer of tlio onomios 
of religious rites and the subverter of the cities of the Asuras ” WiUoii. Inf. to 
Rig-Yeda Sanhitn XXX.- Ed. 
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other deities, especially RA'Mft and Krishna, mounted on this favoured 
auitnal. 

The Hindus have assigned regents to each cardinal and inter- 
mediate point of the compass. Indka being esteemed tlie first of 
firmamental deities, and C'^pecially the ruler of the east, that point 
is reckoned first, and the others are thus ruled : Aoni, south-east ; 
Yama, sduth ; Nik kita, south-west ; Varuna, west; Ya'yv, north- 
west ; KtTVE KA, north ; Isa'ni, north-east. To which ore some- 
times added three other quarters, or points, viz. above, governed by 
Brahma ; below, by Nao'a, or SeVhna'ga, the king of serpents, 
otherwise named VasvkJ; and the centre, ruled by Ri 'dka, or Siva. 

Hc*re we find Bkibma and Siva in situations apparently subordi- 
nate to Lvoba : Siva, indeed, holds two office.-:, being as IsA, or 
Is'ANi, governor of the iiorth-ea.si region ; mid ns .Kcdra, of the cen- 
tral district. But they are both confcs.sedly superior to Jmira, who 
is generally esteemed prince of the berieficent ffe/iii ; and is, like 
his betters, an extraordinary and ecjnivocul character, as will appear 
in the sequel. He is jioetically described ii.s 

Mo iiitfil on the .Sun's hiiglii - 

' Darter Ilf tlic swift hJiic bolt" — 

“ Sprinkler of genial dews and frmlfid rams 
O'er liills and th'rsty phtins" — 

and is called Lord of wealtii, for which a good I'ensuii iia.s been 
already given; beautiful, with a thousand eyes; and tlie destroyer 
of towns. We have before noticed his fruitless alteiiipt to destroy 
Mat’hura, saved by the miraculous interposition of Krishna ; but 
the name is mure appropriate in reference to the destruction of the 
classical city of Ujjmni, ov Chiieiu, the present capital of DoWLtJt 
Row SiNDiA ; of whicli CAtraord mary event, there is an interesting 
tradition It is not likely, however, that this event, which occurred 
about 1900 years ago, ivas tlie origin of his name of “ destroyer of 
towns similar vi.sitations, of earlier date, ore probably related in 
the Puranas. 


This city, called also Aranti, boasts of verv high antiquity, 
aud is considered as tlie fir.st meridian bv Hindu geographers and 
astronomers. Mr. Huxtke, in the slith volume of the Agialic 
heaearches, ("Journey from A<;ra to On^ein,”) gives a descrip- 
tion of the modern city, which, by repeated observations, he 
determined to be in long. 75® 51' E. lat. 23° 1 1' N. The ancient 
city was abimt a mile farther south, and now lies buried in the earth 
to the depth of from fifteen to eighteen feet : on digging, its walls 

Tradition imputes 

ed if r^ r- 1 ■> idea likely to have originafc- 

no f = for although Mr Hcntsr ob^ved 

tbiT.vt?b ^‘^icanic hills, nor scoria, in the neighbourhood, and 

car^it "rf I? fupposition 'of ^n 

q haying effected the submersion of the city, it is' still 
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diffionit to impute It to any other than a volcanic cause, operating, 
perhaps, with less violence and convulsion than nsually attends such 
a phenomenon. It may be remarked, that the neighbourhood of Ujein 
is particularly Subject to innndation from the alluvion of the river 
Sippara, near which the city ia sitaated : this, combined with the 
soft sinking nature of the soil, may afford datu for a Neptuiiist to 
uphold a different hypothesis, accounting for tlie submersion of the 
ancient city. Whatever may have been the real cause of the 
catastrophe that befel this metropolis, it cannot be supposed that the 
wild fancies of Hindu historians would suffer the fact, in itself highly 
poetical and romantic, to be simply told : it must be dres'sed up in 
a mythological allegory ; and the intervention of the gods cannot be 
dispensed with. The following story is accordingly related ; and I 
have borrowed it from the interesting "Journey from At/ra to 
Ougein,” of my learned friend, before mcnttoned. 

A certain deity, named Gcndbcsein, was condemned, for au affront 
to Indra, to be born on earth in the shape of an ass ; but, on entreaty, 
the sentence was mitigated, and he was allowed at night to re-nssume 
the form and functions of a man. This incarnation took place at 
Ujein, in the reign of Raja Scndersein, whose daughter was de- 
manded in marriage by the ass ; and his consamt was obtained, on 
learning tho divine origin of his intended son-in-law, confirmed, as 
he witnessed, by certain prodigies. All day he lived in the stablds 
like an tiss ; at night, secretly slipping nut of his skin, and assuming 
the a))pearance of a handsome and accompli.shed young prince, he 
repaired to the palace, and enjoyed the conversation of his beauteous 
bride. In due time the princess became pregnant ; and her chastity 
being suspected, she revealed to her inquisitive paient the mystery 
of her husband’s happy nocturnul metamorphosis : which the Raja, 
being conveniently concealed, himself beheld, and unwilling that 
his son should return to hi.s uncouth disguise, set fire to, and con- 
sumed, the vacant ass’s skin. 

Although rejoiced at his release, the incarnate deity foresaw tho 
resentment of Indks, disappointed of his vengeance ; and warned his 
wife to quit the city, about to be overwhelmed with a shower of 
earth. She fled to a village at a safe distance, and brought forth a 
son, named Vdciumaditva ; and a shower of cold earth, poured 
down by Indra, buried the city and its inhabitants . — (See As. Res. 
Vol. VI.) 

This legend gives a date to the catastrophe ; for the prince, so 
renowned in his origin and birth, was not less so as a monarch and 
an astronomer; and his name marks an era much used all over 
India: of which the 1865th corresponds with 1809, of ours. Several 
monarchs of this name are recorded ; and disputes exist on some 
chronological questions connected with this era. 

On one occasion Ikdra assumed the form of a shepherd^s boy, that 
he might the easier steal from a garden some pomegranate blossoms. 
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to deck the dark tresses of his ohsrmiag consort Indr*'>(i. The story, 
which is boiTOwed from the popular mythology of Nepal and Tibet, 
is told by 8ir W. Jongs in his hymn ; and I shall extract the passage, 
as well for the purpose of relieving a little the prosaic dulness of 
description by the enlivening interveution of poetry, as that it 
again introduces some of the minor deities, or agents of Inora, of 
whom some farther account must be given. 


“The reckless pea.sant, who these glowing flowers, 
Hopeful of rubied fruit, liad foster’d long, 

Seiz’d and with cordage strong. 

Shackl’d the god who gat'e him showers. 

Straight from seven winds iniinortsl genii lleiv — 
Vabuka green, whom foamy waves obey ; 

Bright Vahni, flaming like the lamp of day ; 
Kuve’ha, sought by au. enjoy’d by fevv : 
hfABCT, who bids the winged hreeze.s play ; 

Stern Taka, ruthless judge I nnd Lsa cold; 

With Nairkit, mildly bold : 

They, with the ruddy flash that points his thunder. 
Bend his vain bands asunder. 

Th’ exulting god resnme.s his ihousiind eyes. 

Four arras divine, and robes of changing dyes ” 


His “robes of changing dyes” arc the evanescent nnd vari.nblo 
clouds, 'with which ho (the firnrament personified) t.s claii n.s with 
a garment, bespangled with a thousand eyes, or stars. 

Great and glorious .n.s Ikdba is, he conid not resist temptation ; 
and is described as prone to indulge his propensities in a inanuer 
much more cnuiinal t),an hi.s jittcmpt at ornnmeiitiTig the beaute- 
ous tressp.s of lii.s wife ; which description, if taken Htoru’lv, would 
transform his distinction of fh«u^and~eye,d from glory to disgrace; 
for he is fabled to have been once covered witli disgVs.-ofiil uiarks 
for seducing Iliya, the wife of the Rishi, Gotama. Tho.se marks 
were changed into eves at the solicitation of the Gods. 


From such iu.staiiccs of frailty, I.vdra became, among the saints 
and sages, proverbial for profligacy. Wicn the eaucti'ficd ascetic, 
V iswAXiTRA, ivlio had fur tho^.^ands of jeai « beoii in tho 

most rigid mortification, beheld Mknaka’, the Apsam!>n sent bv I.vcitA 
to debauch him , “ bathing, of surprising form, uuparaiieled m beauty 
m appearance resembling 8Ei-lier clothes, wetted by Llie stream, 
exhibiting her fa.scmating .symmetry of frame; he, mibHucd by the 
arrowsof KANOA-RPA approached her: and five times five vears, 
‘ female, passed away like a 

mT m If 1 reflecting sage, “ my 

a woman > 1 «i‘ les, my finn resolution, all destroyed at one© bv 

strtoned of‘S"T delights, am i 

sect w ^ ^ arising from all my austerities V>^nam. 
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We hare before noticed Imoba as an evil counsellor, aiding by bis 
ad rice the tnaUmani <uura», or any iU>dispoaod bbiUan beings, in 
cpUtttiera»tiDg the beneficent iatentions of the gods, and thwarting 
the piety of men. Covetous of sacrifices, he sees, not without envy 
and jealousy, offerings made to other deities ; and when not espe- 
cially or exclusively dedicated to himself, lias been known to steal 
the victim, or some essential sacrificial utensil. At an aswamedha, 
or in the ceremonies preparatory to it, he will steal the horse, 
which is let loose to wander whither it pleases, properly attended, 
for the whole year previous to its immoiation. In the 4^8th section 
of the lidmdfinna it is related how Ikiir\ stole from the sacred pile 
tlio victim of the king, Amdakishi, of Ayodha (Ootle) ; who, resolv- 
ing on a Naramedha, or hiunan sacrifice, had consecrated a man, 
hearing the characteristic marks, and appointed for the immolation. 
The search after another victim affords opportunities of introducing 
some pathetic passages. And in the 23rd section it is stated how 
Indua, ill a rage, occasioned by hunger, killed, his friend and com- 
panion Namuki. 

T.V!)i:a, however, if not unreasonable, might well be satisfied with 
his aliowed portion of sacrilicial propitiation; for he is very fro- 
qiipntly, atid, in point of precedence, honourably, invoked in many 
Jirahmunifal ceremonies. At the Srad'ha, or obsequies in honour 
of docoasod unccstorR, in tliis form : the priest, mediUiting the 
iiaijatii, wiys, “ Maj' Indra and Vakuna accept our oblations, and 
gi’unt us happiness: may Ivoua and the cherishing Sun grant us 
huppimss in the distrihution of food : may InuRa and the Moon 
grant ii.s the happines-s (jf attaining the road of celestial bH.«s, and 
the nssix'iiUion of good ofiices.” — (J olkbbokk. A#. Lie$. Vol. VII. 
Art. Yiii. 

And in the eighth volume, the same learned gentleman, in his 
most rukuibie I&say on the Vedas, Art, viii describes from that 
fruitful source a supposed consecration of I.vdka, when cdected by 
the gods to be tlieir king. I extract the concluding paragraph — 
tiu'- nholc i.s curious. 

Tliu.s consecrated by that great inauguration, Ixdua subdued 
all conquerable oarth.s, and vvou all worlds : lie obtained over all the 
godssnpromucy, transceiwlantrauk, «nd prti-eminence. Clonqnering 
in thi.s world Ijclow, equitable dominion, separate authority, attain- 
ment of rlie suprome abode, mighty power, and superior rule; 
1,‘ccoming a seif-existent being, and indepoudent rnler, exempt from 
early di.S8olution ; and reaching all his wishes in that celestial world, 
ho beeamo immortal ; he became immortal.” 

In tlse fns. of Manu, the component parts of a king are enume- 
rated, among which IsDK A obtains a place. — Chap. V, v. Dd. — “The 
corptwal frame of a king is composed of particles from So'm.a, Aom, 
Su'RTA. Pa VAK.V, Tsnu.i, Kuve'ka, VaRPNa, and Yama, the eight 
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4i» meio'ioiil amnMmeat Oi ouvir -- 

world hud DO king, it would quake on all sides through fear : lifte 
ruler of the universe, therefore, created a king f or the mainteMOCe 
of tto system, both religious and civil ; — “ 4 Forming him of e nw 
particles, drawn from the substance of Ind^, Pavana, X ama, 
So'bta, of Aosi and V aeuna, of Chandea and Kdveba 0. Ana 
since a king was composed of particles drawn from these c le 
guardian dmties, he consequently surpasses all mortals m glory.-- 
'• 6. He is fire and air ; he, both sun and moon ; he, the god of 
criminal jnatioe; he, the genius of wealth; he, the regent of waters; 
he, the lord of the firmament." 


C. IX. T. 301.— “All the ages called Satya Treta. Du!<i^ara and 
Kali, depend on the conduct of a king who is declared in turn to 
represent each of those ages : — 802. Sleeping, he is the Kah a^e ; 
waking, the Dwripara ; exerting himself in action, the Treta ; Jiving 
virtuously, the 8atya.—'‘ SOS. Of Indka, of So'hya, of PaVana, of 
Tama, of Varcna, of Cbandra, of Agni, and of Puit'hivi, let the 
king emulate the power and attributes. — “ 304. As In dba sheds 
plentiful showers during the four rainy months, ihus let him, acting 
iiUe the regent of clouds, rain just gratifications over his kingdom : 
— "305. As So'tiTA with strong rays druws up the water during 
eight months, thus let him, performing the functions of the Sun, 
gradually draw from his realm the legal revenue : — " 306. As 
Pa'vana, when, he moves, pervades all creatures, thus let him, 
imitating the regent of wind, pervade all places by his concealed 
emissaries " 307. As Yama, at the appointed time, punishes 
friends and foes, or those who revere and those who contemn him, 
thus let the king, resembling the judge of departed spirits, punisb, 
offending subjects ; — '■ 308. As Vaboha most assuredly binds the 
guilty in fatal cords, thus let him, representing the genius of water, 
keep offenders in clo.so confinement. — “ 309. When the people, no 
les-s delighted on seeing the king, than on seeing the full tnoon, 
he appears in the character of Chasoba. — " 310. Against criminals 
let him be ever ardent in wrath ; let him be splendid in glory ; 
let him consume wicked ministers ; thus imitating the functions of 
Agni, god of fire. — "311. As Peit’hiti supports all creatures 
equally, thus a king, sustaining all subjects, resombies iu his office 
the goddess of earth." 


Intending, under this head, to notice some characters subordinate 
to lsi>RA, 1 shall introduce them, among others, by a quotation 
rTj. Essay on the JJeligiotu, Ceremon^t of the 

Brahmam to which, on so many occasion.s, I am indebted ; adding, 
nrovio^ /f' the marriage ceremony, after 

Es m e>ghteen oblations are offered, while as many 

Sd in the name of the deity in- 
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“ 1. Mfty Aom, lord of (liviag) beings, protect me in respect of 
boliness, valour, and prayer, and in rega^ to ancient privileges, to 
this solemn rite, and to this invocation to deities. — 2. May, Is»»A^ 
lord, or regent, of the eldest, (that is, of the best of beings), protect 
me, &c.— 3. May Yams, lord of the earth, Ac, — 4 Air, lord of the 
sky. — 5. The Sun, lord of heaven, — The Moon, lord of stars. — 7. 
VsiHASPATi,* lord (that is, preceptor) of Brahka (and other 
deities). — 8. Mitra (the Sun), lord of true beings. — Q. Vaeona, 
loi-d of waters. — 10. The Ocean, lord of rivers. — ll. Food, lord of 
tributary powers. — 12. Soma (the moon), lord of planets.— 13. 
Savitbi (the generative Sun), lord of pregnant females. — 14. Rcdua 
(Siva), lord of (deities that hear tho shape of) cattle. — 15. The 
fabricatorf of the universe, lord of forms. — 16. Vi6aMC,| lord of 
mountains. — 17, Marut« (winds), lord of t/wnaA (sets of divinities). 
— 18. Fathers, grandfuther.s, remoter ancestors, more distant pro- 
genitors, tlieir parents and grandsires.”l| 

The eight guardian deities of the eight points of the heavens, 
with IsKRA at their head, are sometimes called the wind.s, and arc 
almost confounded with the Maruts ; of whom, however, aro 
reckoned foi*ty-nine. The names of the regents of the eight winds, or 
points, R.S first given in this article, J noted from the information of 
iny Pamlif, vi/.. Inuua, ruler of the east; Aoni, south-east; Yama, 
floutli; NfRKiTA, south-we.st : Vaeuna, wett ; Va'yu, north-west; 
Kitvm'ua, north ; Isa ni, north-east. The next enumeration of them, 
in Sir W. Jo.nbs’s poem, runs thus: Jsdiu, Vasuna, Va'hih, 
Ki;vE'R.t, Maiict, Yama, Is.a, or Isaki, Naiiut, or Nihit ; omitting 
Acjni and VA'yif, and inti-oducing Vah’ni, and Mauct; the latter 
may, indeed, bo deemed the same with Va'yu ; but Vah'ki, whom 
I should judge to be iSakaswati, I never, in any instance, saw 
elsewhere introduced into this gnna, or ajtsemhlngr, vvith Ixdra 
and the male genii. Tlie oi-der of their arrangement I, in this case, 
lay no stress on, as being in a poetical fli-e.ss, tim names may have 
been trunspo.sed, in view to a more metrical arrangement. A third 
list, from tho Jfun. of Maku, a.s given in a back page, alluding, I 
imagine, to the same /jana, ditfei's fioiu both tho preceding; and a 
fourth list, in the same cwle, also given under this article, differs 
from all three. A fifth, taken from the SnUimanda Purdiia, as 
will Imj presently stated, differs from oUe only in one instance. 


•Vkoukpaii, tlie regent of tlin {ilniiet JcriTiui, incAlUid Preceptor of the grods, 
as IfC is frwjucutly found giriii|( tltem Rood sdvicc, and, os well as Xahroa, is often 
reprosentcil ns their orator, or nicsstngev, when iutercom-sf: is earriwl on hetween 
the throe sniwHor powers. 

t B«Aa.vu, I suppose. 

t X should rather have exceeted tho aftpUcM-ion of this title to Siv.\, ss the con- 
sort of Pabvati, dnu;jhter of Hjmajiata. 

tl The reader will allow mo to ramlnd him, that tho words within hrackets in the 
a^ve, aud in similar ({nottt^ons. are interpolated by the commentator, wImjso rIoss 
tho trattsXator Ims followed, tn Ulestrate tbo text, which would oWierwise be ofteu 
ohtteure. 


24 , 
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Mr. WiLTORn, in the eighth voliune of the Af. fffA. gives, as a 
specimen of the geographical style of the Hindus, a Imnslfttion, in 
the very words of the Brahmanda Pttrdna, descriptive of the 
fabulous mountain Merit. I here extract part of it, this mountain 
being often mythologically allnded to in this work, and its distin- 
guished inhabitants being the immediate subject in discussion. The 
style of this Pnrdna indicates asectarial superionty on the part of 
H'rahma, similar to what we have seen applied by their respeetivo 
sectarists to his coequal powers, Vishkx: and fciiVA. 

"The great Ood ; the great, oiiiniixjtent, omniscient one; the 
greatest in the world ; the great Jjord, who goes through all the 
worlds, incapable of decay, aud without body, is bom a moulded 
body, of flesh and bone.<, made, whilst himself was not made. Hi.s 
wisdom and jwwei' pervade all hearts ; from his heart, sprang the 
Padma Ijotn.'i-like world in times of (>ld. It w'as then in this, that 
appeared, when bonr, the God of gods, with four faces ; the Lord of 
the loi-ds of mankind, who rule.s oxer all ; the Lord of the world. 
When this flower was produced by ViSHKU, tlieu from his navel 
sprang the worldly Lotof, abounding with trees and plants. 

"Hound it are four great i.slaiids, or c'</untric8 : in the middle, 
like the germ, i.s M'-rn thus called ; a'greafc mountain of various 
colours all round." — (Hci-c follow its apjx-arance, shape, mensure- 
inents, &c. it being throughout likened to a lotos.) — " Every Eiehi 
represents thi.s lord of mountains :>.s it appears to him from his 
station : Brahma, Indua, and all the god.s, declare that this largest 
of all monntain.s is a form consi.>tirig t>f jewels of numberless 
colours; the abode of various tribes ; like gold ; like the dawning 
morn, resplendent, with a thoussiiul petals; like a thousand water- 
pots, with a thousand leaves. 

" Within, it is adorned nitli the self-moving cars of the gods, all 
beantifiil ; in its petals are the abodes <>f the gods, like heaven ; in 
its thousand petals they dwell with their consorts. There reside.^ 
above, Brahma, God of gods, with four faces, the greatest of those 
who know the Vtdnif; the greatest of the great gods, .also of the 
inferior ones, "(’here is the court of Brahma, consisting of tlie 
whole cai-rli, of all those who grant the object of our '.vishes ; 
thousands of great gods are in this beautiful court : there the 
Bralnnari^hiK dwell ; it is called by all the world Mnnovati. There, 
in the cast, is In'ora for ever to be prai.scd ; the god sitting upon a 
vimuua, resplendent, like a thousand sons. There the gods, and 
tribe.s of lliehie, art? .always sitting in the presence of the four-faced 
god : these the god makes happy with his resplendence ; there the 
gods are singing praises to him. 'There is the lord of wealth, beauti- 
ful, with a thmisand eyes; the desl rover of pwns ; the Jndra-locas 
enjoy all I he wealth, of the (hree ■worlds. In the second interval, 
bet-ween the ca.^r and the south, is the great vimdna of or 

fire, with a great res pi en deuce, variegated with a hundred sorts of 
metal-s re,splendenl ; and from whom sprang the Vedas ; there i» 
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his ctturt; he does good to all; and his name is JivaBi ; ia the 
mouth of whom the sacred elements of the homa are put/’ At the 
end of this essay, a map of the world is given, faucif ally shaped like 
a lotos ; the forming 3£eru like a bel), mouth upwards, or like 
an inverted linga. Here, on one of its three peaks, is Kaildm, the 
Olympus of Siva ; and on another, the Smerga , or paradise of Ikoba : 
but his terrestrial abode is otherwise described afe placed in the 
mountains of Sitaiita, “ skirted by a most delightful country, well 
watered, enlivened with the harmonious noise of the black bee, and 
froga There, among immense caves, is the Ki-idacana, or place of 
dallmaco of Mahkndua; where knowledge, and the completion of 
onr wishes, is fully accomplished. There is the great forest of the 
Parijdta tree, of the king of the gods, known through the three 
worlds, and the whole world sings his praise from the Vedas. Such 
is the place of dalliance of him with a thousand eyes, or Inora. In 
this charming grove of Sakha, or Ikdka, the gods, the Oanavaa, 
the snakes, xahshus, Rakakasaa, Gnhya, or Kuceras, Oimd’harvaa, 
live happy ; as Aveli as nnmerona tribes of Apsaraaas, fond of 
sport.” — P. 366. 

Ikdba is generally represented on his elephant, as noticed in other 
places ; he is so seen in the Elephanta cavern, and iu the excava- 
tions at Ellora. Sih CHAutas Malkt gives, with his description of 
those excavatinos, some drawings ; one of them representing Indka 
on an elephant, and his lovely wife, Ibd&a'ni, with a child on her 
lap, seated on a lion ; she is a beautiful figure, and has, what 
I should not have expected, a skull and bones in hor giiolle. — (A*. 
Met. Vol, VI.) This is the only figure I ever saw of Ikuka’ki ; and 
I have some doubt if it was really intended for her. I do not think 
I have any casts of Inura : a rather curious one in ray collection, 
of a man on an elepiiant, so contrived as to bo moveable like a 
child’s rocking-horse, but sidewise, I am disposed Ui fancy is of 
Irdba j bat I have not given it iu this work. The man, by a Jiingu, 
can be dismounted atid remounted at will ; and this may possibly 
allude to his nstroal depositions and restorations : 1 have several 
pictures of Indsa. In Pi,atk6 XVII and XVIII we see him, with 
other deities, reverencing Dkvi. Platk XLVI is from two tinted pic- 
turas, where he is painted covered with eyes, and ol the usual copper 
cxilour. Above he is inouuted ou his famous elepiiant, liuvAXi ; 
in the picture white, with a crimson outline, trunks, and hair. 

Like the other Hindu deities, Inoka is distinguished by several 
names : Sakka is that by which he is generally called iu his capa- 
city of the advisor of evil. .SaATUKaATP, or SuAiKiart-, means 
him to whom is made a htuulred sacrifiettg : Vritra'hak, the slayer 
of the demon VtiiTUA. Hkri is sometimes applied to him, as well 
as to Visttsn and KmsiixA ; and Habi, a name of both Siva and 
ViaiiHO; and the latter is, iu the Rumayana, sect. 1. called UfBK- 
l>BA, («p is o<}aivalent to our«u6,) inferring suhordluatiou to Ikvba, 
who is sometimes naiuod Ma'hbsdba, or the gretxt Ispbai also 
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Pu'kjsndiia, and Vasava, and Vaka-smasasa. Yajka-i>a'nj means 
grasper of thf thunrler holt, reminding \vs of the Jupi'J'ER Fulmtna- 
tor, or Tot I am ; as doublless adverted toby Sir William Jonks, 
when describing him as “darter of the swift blue bolt,” or as Ju- 
riTEB Fttlguraior ; as well as well as to JvrrrrEU Pfiiriiw, AvUen he 
calls him 


Sprinkler of genial dews and fruitful riiiim 
O'er hills and thirsty jdftins.” , 

Hymn to Is wia.— Works. Vol. Xlll. 


His consort, Indka'ni, or Aindki, is also named I’ri.oMAYA, and 
Sa'ki ; and as she is, ns far as I know of her, very virtuous, ns well 
as beautiful, 1 am umvilliug to dismiss her without some fai-ther 
notice and will, therefore, introduce tv legend in which her lidolity 
was tned. 

The virUions Nahcsha was elevated to the heavenly mansions 
by the title of De'va Ka'husha, or, as he is in shortness called, 
Dennal’SH, whence, as before observed, is easily niiide Diosvsics. 
Notwithstanding his virtue, he fell in love with 1 ’l'I.omaya, who resist- 
ing his assiduities, resolved on iidelity to her lord. She was advised 
by V'kihasi'ATI, who foresaw the consequence!*, to pretend to favour 
the lover’s addresses, if he' would visit her in a palky carried by 
four holy and learned Brahmans, which he had influence enough 
to procure. Their movements not according with the lover’s eagei'- 
ness, he impatiently esclaiined to the chief hearer- ■“ Surpt-, ! Srrpe !“ 
which has precisely the same signification in Samlcrit and in 
Latin. The holy sage, tmused to such an imperative addiess, re- 
plied — “ Be thyself a serpent ; and, such is tlio powtM* of divine 
learning, the king, from the force of the imprecation, instantly fell to 
tlio earth in the .shape of that large serpent called, in Sanskrit, 
(tjagara, and hon by naturalists. In this state of hmniliatiou he 
wandered to the banks of the Kuli, and once attempting ti> swallow 
a Brahman, deeply learned iu the S'edas, his throat was so scorched 
that lio Was foi'ccd to disgorge the sage; by contact with whom, 
his own iutellect.s became irradiated, and he remembered with 
penitence his crime and its juinishmenl. He ceased to devour 
human beings, and recovering his understanding and speech, he 
sought some holy Brahinatis who might predict the terniination of 
liis niiseiy ; and learned, at length, that he would he restored to his 
pristine shape bv the sons of Va'nuu. He, therefore, patiently 
visited holy places ol pilgriimige, founded by himself iu happier 
days, and waik^d with resignation the coming of the Paudavas, 
whose adventures are the subject of V yasa’s great opic poem, the Mu- 
hdbdrata — (From Wu.voun’s Es«ay on the As. Res. Vol. Ill,)'*' 


•V^isliim Pni-aii«, 4J3 : notr. Spoakiii^ uf mk, fanciful cvvnjolojry iUj;g 
tho text, bctwc«n l)cva Xabiigtia ajifl Oiunygiuii, I'rof. Wilson says ; ‘‘much 
Uou, whoHy nufoiiialod, lia« Unn slnrted j.y tVilford’s conjecture that the 
t his prince with Din a, divine, prefixed, a coiubinatioii which never occttra, 
eaiue a.i Dionysius oi Bacchus.” — f J, 
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Sfcrlctiieiss of anniigeinenfc not boiugf easily attainable in a work 
of tkia sort, I sltall, iu tUe next head or division, notice, with other 
deities, some of those subordinate to ludra as chief of the demigods, 
and immediately connected' with him as regents of quarters, or 
points, or winds ; and some of them that do not demand any 
lengthened discussion, we will notice here, viz. Vauuma, IfovB'aA, 
and Nikkita. 


VAKV;>A. 

[Vahuna, like ludra, has lost something in character and dignity 
by the elaborate fables of later mythology. 

" Varuna occupies a rather more conspicuous plnco in the hymns ; 
he is said to be the divinity, presiding over the night, and in that 
capacity, j)robahly, the constellati<ins are called his holy acts, and 
the moon, it is said, iiioves by his command. The title of king or 
monarch, Haja or samrat, is very commonly attachevl to his name : 
with Mri itA, he is called the lord of light, and he supports tht=i light 
on higli and makoH wide the path of the sun : lie grants wealth, 
averts evil, and protects cattle ; in all which we have no tmeo of the 
station assigned to him iu later mythology, of sovereign of the w'a- 
ters. In one rather obscure passage, how'cver, it is said of him that, 
abiding iu llie ocean, he knows the course of ships, but ho is 'also 
said, in the same stanza, to know the flight of bird.s and the perio- 
dical succession of the months.”* 

His office, as an administrator of justice is vory distinctly re- 
cognized in the Vedic Hymns. Prof. Max Muller, in analysing one 
of these compositions, makes the following remarks, 

“ If we road the next hymn, which is addressed to V'aruua 
fouranoKj wo perceive that Ihe god lic're invoked is to the mind of 
the poet, supreme and almighty. Neverthele.ss, lie is one of the 
gods who i.s almost always represented in fellow.ship with another, 
Mitra ; and even iu our hymn there is one verse, the sixth, in which 
Varuixa and Mitra are invoked in the dual. Yet what more could 
haniau language achieve, in trying to expres.s the idea of a divine 
and supreme power, than whut our poet say.s of Varuna; — “ Thou 
art lord of all, of heaven and earth.” Or as is .said in another 
hymn {II. 27. 10), “ Thou art the king of all ; of those who are gods, 
and of those who are men.” But more than all this A'ai-una watches 
over the order of the mural world. The p(»et begins with a confes- 
sion that ho hii.s neglected the works of V arunu ; that he has offended 
against his laws. Ue crav< s his pardon ; he appeals in his self- 
defence to the weakness of huimm nature ; ho dcpiwates death ns 
the reward of sin. His devotion is all ho has wherewith to apjmase 
the anger of god ; and how natural the feeling, when he hopes to 
soothe the god by his prayers os a horse is soothed by kind w'prds. 


• Big T«ds Sanhiti. latrodacUen XXXIV. 
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The poet has evidently felt the anger of Viiruna. His friends, 
wishing for hoot}' elsewhere, have left him, and he knows not how 
to bring back Varuna, who is the only giver of Victory. He 
describes the power of his god, and he jn-ai.sea him chiefly as the 
guardian of law and order. Like a true child of nature, he offers 
honey, sweet things, which the god i.s sure to like, and then ap- 
peals to him a.s (o a friend : “ Now be good, and let us speak 
together again." This may .seem cliilclish, but there is a real and 
childish faith in it and like all childish faith, it is rewarded by 
some kind of response. For at that very moment, the poet takes 
a higher tone. Me fancies he sees the god and his chariot passing 
b} ; he feels that Iti.s prayer liii-s been heard. True, tlicre is much 
that is human, earthly, coarse, and fuLse lu the huiguagu applied to 
the deity as here invoked under the name of Varuna. Vet fhero 
is something also iu these aneient strains of thought and faith 
which moves and cheers our lieart.s, even at this great distance of 
time, and a wise man will jmusc before he a.scribes to purely evil 
sources what may he. for all we know, the working of a love and 
wisdon beyond our own." 

No apology is retetired for inserting in fall the following liyiou ; 
no bettor illustration could be given of the wonship inspired by 
Varuna three thousand years Hg<'. 

'* Ist. Jjet us not yet, 0, Vanina, enter into the house of clay; 
have mercy, almighty, have mercy !" 

“ 2ud. Jf I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by the wiud ; 
have mercy, almighty, have mercy 1” 

"Sid, Through want of strengrth. thou strong and bright god, 
have I gone to the wrong shoiv ; have mercy, alinightV, have 
mercy.'" 


" 4th. Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he stood iu the 
midst of the waters; liavo mercy, almighty, have mercy !" 

5th. Whenever we men, O, \ aruna, eomuiit an offence before 
the heavenly ho.st ; whenever we break tliy law through thought- 
lessness; have mercy, almighty, liave mercy.” — /vV.l 


Kahuna is the regent of the ocean, and generally of large masse.s 
ol water.^ As light i.s thought to be excluded from the depths of 
water, \ abi’xa ,i.s also decjmed the governor of the night, or of 
darkness : still lie i.s one of the Adityas, or Suns. He is likewise 
styled the lord of punishment ; and in this character the wealth of 
criminals is directed to be offered to him, or, in other words, thrown 
into the waters; or it may, instead, be bestowed on a learned 
priest : the latter, we may suppose, is 1 kely to outshare the deity. 


tif 243. — “ lje,i no virtuous priuco appro- 

priate the wealth of a crimuml iu the highest degree ; for be who 
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appropriates it through covetousness, is contaminated vrith the same 
guilt, — “ 244. Having thrown swell a fine into the waters, let him 
offer it to VAkiTKA ) or let him bestow it on some priest of eminent 
learning in the soriptnres. — “ 245. Vabcna is the lord of punish- 
ment ; he holds a rod even over kings ; and a priest who has goile 
through the whole Vflda is-eqiial to a sovereign of the world.’" 

In a former quotation from Manu, this passage occurs: 
" Vakuna rao.st assuredly binds the guilty in fatal cords.” — Chap. 
IX. V. 308. And the coid of Vakdsa, called pdna or pd»ha or 
Varuvapishn, is frequently spoken of, which he is supposed to 
hold in his hand ; but I have no image or picture of this dei^ that 
I know of. In the first volume of the Aniatic HtiAenrehea, Sir W 
JoMBS gives a plate of him, empty-handed, bestriding a monstrous 
fish : he is drawn merely as a man, without any attributes. And it 
is there said of him, that “ho is the genius of watei-s; but, like the 
rest, is far inferior to Ma'hk'sa, and oven to Ini)«a, who is the 
prince of the beneficent genii.” — P. 251. 

A long catalogue of weapons pi'osentod to Rama, armed by 
Yiswahitka for the war of Ijanka, occurs in the 2dth section of the 
Jiamaynna : they have particular names, generally derived from 
some deity, either from being the appropriate weapon used by 
those deities, or from partaking in some way of tlieir power. There 
is “the Dharma weapon, scarcely less fatal than Ya-ma himself;” 
this is religion, justice, or virtue: “the Kai.a weapon, insupporta- 
ble to enemies the divine Chakra of Vishnu, and the terrible 
discus ( Vajm) of Iniira ; the huge Shivean spear ; the Dharma 
pasha; the dreadful Ka i.a ; and the highly valued Yarcna 
pasha;" severally the cords of Justice, of Death, and of Vaucna, or 
NKrTUKK. There is also the Agniya, having the property of flame 
or fire, and many others of allegorical names; such &ajoy-produciug, 
folly, intoxication, infallible, hoi, fiery, quaking, fae-eeiziny, fiesk- 
devourifig, energetic, invisible, &c. &c. &c. All, or any of these, 
come, when called for by appropriate mantras, or magical words, 
made known to the favoured |>erson thus divinely gifted. — See 
page J09. 

In the black Yajwveda, an upanishad is named after Vabdna : 
he is there made the father of Bhriou, and is introduced as in- 
structing his son in the mysteries of religious science, particularly as 
to the nature of Brabm ; who is, be says, “ That, whence all beings 
are produced ; that, by which they live when born ; that toward 
which they tend ; and that, unto which they pass." 

Bavioc, after meditating in devont contemplation, recognised 
food (or body) to be Bbahm : “ for all beings are indeed produced 
from food ; when bom they live by food j toward food they tend ; 
and they jmsa into food." 

TJnsatisfled, however, he, again deeply meditating, discovered 
breath (or life) to be Bkabm : “ for all beings are indeed produced 
IS 
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from breath ; when born they live by breath ; toward breath they 
tend ; they pass into breath.” 

Again desiring to seek Brahm in profound meditation, he dis- 
covered intellect to be Bkahn : " for all these beings are produced 
from intellect ; when born they live by intellect ; toward intellect 
they tend ; and they pass into intellect.” — This he understood ; 
(but) again coming to hia father Varcka, saying, Venerable 
(father), make known to me Brahm” — Varuna replied, '' Inquire 
by devout contemplation ; profound meditation is Bk\um.^’ 

He thought deeply; and having thus meditated (with) devout 
contemplation, he know ihianda (or felicity) to be Brahm: " for 
all these beings are indeed produced from plensure-; when born 
they live by joy ; they tend toward happiness ; they pass into 
felicity.” — "Such is the science which was attained by Bukigu, 
taught by Vartna, and founded on the supreme ethcieal spirit : lie 
who knows this, rests on the same support ; is emlowed with 
(abundant) food, and becomes (a blaaing (ire) which consumes food ; 
great is he by progeny, by cattle, and by holy ))prfections ; and 
great by propitious celebrity.” — Coi-EBROKe on the Vvilax. jl.«i. Hi’S. 
Vol. VIIJ. |) 45f,. 


kuvb'ua. 

Kuvb’ra, the regent of wealth, for a moment deinauds our atten- 
tion; and although few people seek tho favour of this deity with 
greater avidity than the Hindus, yet I find but little mention of him 
in my mythological memoranda ; nor have I any image or picture 
of him. Let ns hope that the Indian Plctcs will not, by for ever 
withholding bis favour, resent my brief notice of him, compared 
with the more extended account of more social or more amiable 
deities. Ox Ka'ma, Lakshmi', or Sarakwati', poets and hi.storians 
dwell with comphicency and delight; but the gloomy, selfish, and 
deformed Kcve'ka, claims not, nor deserves, so much of oni* at- 
tention. 


He is, we have seen, the guardian of the northern region ; 
described, in respect of externals, as a mere man, but us amnguiiicent 
deity rehiding in the splendid city Alakd ; he is borne through the 
sky in a gorgeous car, called imshpaka. He i,^ also called a Vis- 
Ra'vana, or Vaisrava, and Dhahada. He is said to bo son of a 
sage named Visrava, or Viswaskava ; the father also of Ra'vana, 
who, as well as Kove'ea, is hence called Viska'vana. Kcye'ba 
and Ha vana are thus half-brothers, having different mothers. 


His servants and companions are the YaJtshm and &uhmka» 
into whoM forms traasmigrate tho souls of those men who in this 
life are addicted to sordid and base passions, or absorbed in worldlv 
prosperity. We happily do not find that tho regent of wealth is 
related m marriage or otherwise with Lakshmi, the goddess of 
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rickes, to whom a Hindn, would address himself for that boon, and 
not to Kdvk'ba he has, however, a 8aeti, or consort, named 
Kadve'bi.* 

NIBBITA, 

The name of Niehita occurs but seldom in writing or conversa- 
tion ; and 1 have no image or picture of him nor did I ever see one. 
His consort is Nikbiti, who seems to share with him the honour of 
his government ; and a man becoming criminal on certain points, it is 
incumbent on him to “ sacrifice a black or a one-ejed ass, by way of 
a meat offering to Nissn i, patroness of the south-west, by night, in 
a place where four ways meet.” — “ Let him daily offer to her in fire 
the fat of that ass ; and, at the close of the ceremony, let him offer 
clarified butter, with the holy text 8eni, and so forth, to Pa'VANa, 
t« Indka, to VaiHASPATi, and to Aqni, regent of wind, clouds, 
planets, and fire.” — Inn. of Mand, Chap. XI. verses 119, 120. 

• Ward’* Hindoos, 4tli Id. Mndraa llS, SSI. 



SURYA, CHANDRA, AND AGNI 


[Snrya or the Run Uoes not occnpy a very prominent place in 
tlie liturgical forms of the V^das. Agui far precedes him in dignity . 
That deity comprises fire under three aspects ; on earth, in mid- 
heaven, and in the heaven itself, and the adoration paid to the Sun 
is rendered to him in his subordinate character, as the celestial Fire. 

“The Snn, Surya, or Savitri occupies a much less conspicuous 
place in Hindu worship than we should havo anticipated from the 
visible magnificence of that luminary, and his adoration hy neigh- 
bouring nations. We have, in the first book of the Big Veda, outy 
three Biiktas addressed to him individually, and they convey no 
very strikingly expressive acknowledgment of his supremacy. Like 
Agni and Indra, he is the giver of temporal hlessiags to his 
worshippers ; he is the source of light, moving with exceeding 
swiftness between heaven and earth, in a chariot drawn hy two 
white-footed horses, or as it is sometimes said, hy seven, meaning the 
seven days of the week. He is said to be the healer of leprosy', which 
may have given rise to the more modern legend of his having 
cured Samba, the son of Krishna, of that disease, if it be not an 
unauthorized graft upon the original stem. He is represented as 
golden-eyed and golden-handed, more figures of speech, although 
a legend is devised to account for the latter.”* 

In the Eamayana, liovrever, there is a hymn addressed to the 
Sun which seems to indicate that in the epic period, this deity 
had acquired a much loftier position than that ceded to him by 
the Vedic sages. 

“ The divine Agastya then beholding (Rama) fatigued with the 
conflict, standing anxious in the battle, and in his front Eivana, 
who had drawn near to the combat, Agastya, (I say), joining the 
gods, arrived to see the conflict ; and coming near to Bfima, he 
said : ‘ Rama, R4ma, great-armed, hear the eternal mysterious 
(prayer), by which, my son, continnally muttering it,— the holy 
Adytya-hridaya (heart of the sun’), which destroys all enemies, 
brings victory, is undecaying, snpreme, beneficent, the auspicions- 
n^s of all auspicious things, the destroyer of all sins, the allayer 
of anxieties and sorrows, the prolonger of life, the most excellent— 


'Ri(r-Ved« Sasfaits. Fat. I. XXXII 
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thou shalt conquer all thine enemies in battle. Worship the risin? 
Vivasrat, the radiant ann, adored by gods and Asuras, the lord <» 
the world. For Jfe possesses the essence of all the gods, is fiery, the 
producer of rays. He by his beams sustains the gods, the Asuras, 
and the worlds. He is b^h Brahma and Vishnu, Siva and Skanda, 
Prajapati, Indra, Kuv^ra, KAla (Time), Tama, Soma, and the lord 
of waters (Varuna), the fStris, Vasus, Sadyas, Asvins, Manu, Vayn, 
Agni, the breath of creatures, the former of the seasons, the producer 
of light, Adytya, Savitri, Surya, moving in the sky, Pushan, the 
radiant, of golden hue, the shining, who Ws golden seed, the maker 
of the day.’* “ Worship with fixed mind this god of gods, the lord 
of the world. Having thrice mattered this (hymn), thou shall cou- 
q^uer in battles ; in tbis moment, O great armed, thou sbalt slay 
RAvana.” Having thus spoken, Agastya went as he had come. After 
hearing this, the vigorous Kima became then freed from grief; and, 
with well-governed spirit, bore it in his memory. Beholding the 
sun, and mattering this hymn, he attained the highest joy. Hav- 
ing thrice rinsed his mouth, and become pure, the hero took his 
bow. Beholding RAvana with gladdened spirit, he approached to 
vanquish him ; and with great intentness became bent upon his 
slaughter. Then the snn looking upon RAma with rejoicing mind, 
exceedingly exulting, knowing the (approaching) destruction of the 
chief of the Raxasas, and going into the midst of the gods, uttered 
the word ‘ speed !’ ” 

As this hymn is not found in many copies of the RAmayaiia, there 
is ground to doubt its genuineness. These remarks are prefixed 
that the reader may be in a position to judge for himself how far 
the opening paragraphs on sun-worship are strictly applicable to 
primitive Hinduism. — Ed,] 

PuiTK XLVII. of ScHYA, is taken from a fine cast in zinc ; one of 
Mr. Wilkins' set, made at Benares, where, in a temple dedic.atod to 
Maua'oe'va, in his character of Visweswaea, is a spirited sculpture, 
the original of this subject. The cast is nine inches in height, re- 
presenting the glorious god of day holding the attributes of Vishno, 
seated on a seven-head^ serpent : his car drawn by a seven-headed 
horse, driven by the legless Akoma, a personification of the dawn, 
or Aurora. Soeya’s distinguishing attributes will come moi;® par- 
ticularly under discussion in a future page. 

^ grand a sjunbol of the Deity, as the Sun “ looking from his 
sole dominion like the ^od of this world,” which, to ignorant people, 
must be his most glorious and natural type, will of course have 
attracted the earliest adoration ; and where revelation was with- 
held, will almost necessarily have been the primary fount of idolatry 
and superstition. The investigators of ancient mythology ac- 
cordingly trace to this prolific source, wherein they ai-e melted and 
lost, almost every other mythologficid personage ; who, like his own 
light., diverge and radiate from this most glorious centre. 
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« We must not,” seyn Sir Wuluh Johbs, “be surprised at 
finding, on a close examination, tbat tbe characters of all the pag^a 
deities, male and female, melt into each other, and at last into one 
or two ; for it seems a well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd 
of gods and godderaes, in ancient Borne and modem VnraiMB,* 
mean only the powers of nature, and principally those of the Sun, 
expressed in a variety of ways, and by a multitude of fanciful 
names.” — As. Bes. Vof. I. p. 267. 

The following passages are extracted from the argument to the 
hymn, addressed by the same author to Spbva ; and soine extracts 
will follow from the hymn, as affording more information than I 
can otherwise furnish ; enlivened too by the graces of eloquence 
and poetry. The hymn will be found in the Asiatic Miscellany, 

Vol.ll. and Woffes, Vol. XIII. 

“A plausible opinion has been entertained by learned men, that 
the principal source of idolatry among the ancients, was their 
enthusiastic admiration of the sun ; and that when the primitive 
religion of mankind was lost amid the distractions of establishing 
reg^ governments, or neglected amid the allurements of vice, they 
ascribed to the great visible luminary, or to the wonderful Huid of 
which it is the general reservoir, those powers of perv'ading all 
space, and animating all n»ture, which tbeii- wiser ancestors had 
attributed to one eternal Mind, by whom the substance of fire had 
been created as an inanimate and secondary cause of natural pheno- 
mena. The mythology of the east confirms this opinion ; and it is 
possible, that the triple divinity of the Hindus was originally no 
more than a personification of the sun, whom they call Trcyitcnu, 
or three-bodied, in his triple capacity of producing forms by his 
genial heat, preserving them by his light, or destroying them by 
the concentrated force of his igneous matter : Ibis, with the wilder 
conceit of a female power united with the Godhead, and ruling 
nature by his authority, will account for nearly the whole system 
of Egyptian, Indian, and Grecian polytheism, distinguished from 
the sublime theology of the philosophers, whose understandings 
were too strong to ^init the popular belief, but whoso influence 
was too weak to reform it. 


“ It will be necessary to explain a few other particulars of the 
Hindu mythology, to which allusions are made in the poem. Soma, 
or the Moon, is a male deity in the Indian system, as Mona was, I 
believe, among the Saxons, and Lunds among some of the nations 
who settled in Italy. Most of the Lunar mansions are believed to 
be the daughters of KA'8YAPA,t the first production of Bbauma’s 
head ; and from their names are derived those of the twelve months, 
who are here feigned to have married as many constellations: this 
primeval firahman, and Vjnata, are supposed to have been the 


• Tlie proper name for Benaret otherwise caUed JTo'** 

t 1 b other legends they are said to be the daughters of Daksiia. He wi 
an Avotsm or son of Bbahma ; and KasArara was also produced by him. 
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parents of Abdma, the charioteer of the San, and of the bird 
Gascoa, the eagle of the great Indian Jove ; one of -whose epithets 
is Madhava." 

After an ezordinin, deeply scientific and profound, the hymn 
proceeds — 

“ Lord of the lotos, fsther, friend, and king. 

SURYA, the powers I sing ; 

Thy Rubsiance, Ixns.i, with his heavenly bauds, 

Nor sings, nor understands ; 

Nor e’eu the Vediu thee to man explain 

Thy mystin orb triform, tho’ DaxliUA tun'd the strain.” — Verse 1. 

“ First o'er blue hills appear. 

With many an agate hoof. 

And pasterns fring'd with pearl, seven coursers green ; 

Nor boasts yon arched woof. 

That girds the sliow'ry sphere. 

Such heav’n-spun threads of colour'd light serene. 

As tinge the reins which Aadn guides — 

Glowing with immortal grace, 

Youug AfiUN loveliest of Vinnlian race; 

Though younger he, whom Maohava bestrides, 

When high on eaglo-pl uutes he rides. 

But, Oh 1 what pencil of a living star 
Could paint that gorgeous car. 

In which, as iu an ark, supremely bright, 

The lord of boundless light. 

Ascending calm o’er the empyrean sails, 

And with ten thousand beams his awful beauty veils'.” — Verse 7. 

Under tlie article Aoni, 1 shall endeavour to explain farther 
why the regents of the Sun and of Fire, so intimately connected as 
their primary properties apparently are, should be distinguished by 
common or similar attributes. Scbya's “ mystic orb triform," and 
Aqnj'b triplicate of legs, are deducible from the three descriptions 
of sacred fire venerated by the Hindus ; and proceeding from the 
Sun, as the three great powers of nature proceed from the Eternal 
Mind, we can easily discern how the Sun and Bkahh came to be 
identified. Though the Sun be invoked in the Oayatri, it is only, 
they say, as the symbol of the Deity : its creative heat, preserving 
light, and destroying fire, are personified in Brahma, ViSHNU, and 
Siva. Sdsya's “ «even coursers green," and Aoni’s seven arms, 
are appropriate allusions, especially the“ former, to the prismatic 
divisibility of Sukya’s preceding ray. 

” SoRYA is believed to have descended frequently from his car in 
a human shape, and to have left a voce on earth, who are equally 
renowned in the Indian stories with the Heliades of Greece. It is 
very singular that his two eons, called Abwina, or Aswini-xhhaka 
in we dual, should be considered as twin brothers, and painted like 
Castoe and Pollux; but they have each the chameter of Escu- 
LAriug among tho god.^, and arc believed to have been born of a 
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njmph, who, in the form of a mare, was iuipregnated with sun- 
beams. I suspect the wliole fable of Kasyafa and his progeny to 
be astronomical ; and cannot but imagine that the Greek name 
Cassiopeia has a relation to it.” — Jonks, Asiatic Uesearches , Vol. 
I. p. 26S.* 

An indifferent print is given, with the above account, of Su'kya 
in his car, drawn by seven horses, driven by Arcsa or the dawn, 
and he is described as followed by thousands of geuii, worshipping 
him, and modulating his praises. " He has a multitude of names, 
and among them twelve epithets, or titles, which denote his distinct 
powers in each of the twelve months ; those powers are called 
Adityas, or sons of Aditi, by Kasvapa, the Indian Uuancs; and 
one of them has, according to some authorities, the name of Vishnu, 
or Pervader.” — Ih. 

General Valhincey, whose learned inijiiiries into the ancient liter- 
ature of Ireland were considered by 8tr Wjuliam Jones as highly 
interesting, finds that Kkishna, in Irish, is the Sun, as well as in 
Sanskrit. In his curious little book, “ On the Primitiv'e Inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain and Ireland,” the only one of the learned 
gentleman’s works that I am fortunate enough to possess, is given 
an Irish ode to the Sun, which I should, untaught, have judged of 
Hindu origin : the opening especially, “ Auspiciato inylays, O Sun ! 
thou mighty Lord of the seven heavens; whoswayest the universe 
through the immensity of space and matter and the close, " 'J’hou 
art the only glorious and sovereign object of universal love, praise, 
and adoration arc in the language precisely of a .Siiiiia, be lie of 
Hindustan or Hibc=!rnia. Again: In the mythohigy of irelaiul, Som 
is the deity presiding over plants ; ho i.s the same iu India ; for the 
final" a” in " So'ma , lord of plants,” is merely a grammatical termi na- 
tion, and not radical. Again: A kuna i.s the fore-runner of the 
Sun, the dawn, Auboka, both iu Irish and Hindu mythology. — 
Other curious analogies are traced in the learned (ieiieral’.s work. 

•Demigods, wlio urr murh nmrr fmjupiitly tlian anv <if (Iir Jirpc-cdinp, except 
the Marutas, the ol.jepts of lau.hition, aro tho two Aswitis, the aims of tho 8mi 
aocordiag to lator mytholo^irj', but of whoap ori>fin we have no biii h Ip.jfend in tho 
Veda, as tar aa wp have yet gone. Thi y arc said, indopd in oni" plaoc, to hove tho 
Bca (Sindliii) for their motlirr ; hut this is explained to intimate their identity, aa 
affirmed by some authorities, with the son and moon, which rise apparently, out of 
the ocean ; tlioy arc called liasras, destroyers either of foes or of rliseases, for they 
are tho plivait iaos of tho gods ; they are also called Nasatyaa, iu whom there is no 
untruth. They are repreaented as ever young, Imudaonic, travelling in a three- 
wheeled and triangular car, drawn by aasos, and as mixing Ibemselyes up with a 
variety of human transactions, bestowing beneflU upon their worshippers, enabling 
tliem to foil or ovoroome, their enemies, assisting them in their need, and extricating 
them from difficulty and danger. Their basiness seems to be more on earth than in 
heaven, and thny hsloTig, by their explmti, more to heroic than celestial or solar 
mythology j they are however, connected in various pa-ssages with the radiance of tho 
sun, and are said to l>e preoursors of the dawn, at whi<ih season they onght to be wor- 
shipped with lihatioiis of Soma jaice." Big Veda Sonhita I XXXV. In tho Vishnu 
Parana they are said to be the children of the sun and hU wife. Haiiina. in the forms 
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Thia intereatinf? and lamented author. Sir W. Jonks, not alto- 
gether agreeing with Nkwton, that ancient mythology is nothing 
but historical truth in a poetical dress ; nor with Bacon, that it 
consisted in moral and metaphysical allegories ; nor with Beyaht, 
that all the heathen deities are only different attributes and repre- 
sentations of the Sun, or of deceased progenitors j conceived that 
the wliolo system of religions fables rose, like the N ile, from several 
distinct sources ; and inclined to the opinion, tliat one great spring 
and fountain of all idolatry, in tlie four quarters of the globe, was 
the veneration paid by men to the Snn ; and anotlier, the im- 
moderate respect shown to the memory of powerful or virtuous 
uuceators, especially the founders of kingdoms, legislators, and 
warriors, of whom the Sun or Moon were wildly supposed to be 
the pareuts. — Ib. Yol. I. p. 427. 

Pt.ATK XLVIII represents the Hindu zodiac and solar system, 
called Ri'iai Chakra, or revoJu lion art/ dance : it is taken from a 
handsome picture of Colonel Stuabt’s, which will be more parti- 
cularly described. Here we see Sd'kya in the centre, surrounded 
in the first circle by the yilanetary orhs, viz. Chanuka, { jig . 7 .) — 
Manoai.a, or Maes, (<3.) — Bodiia, or Mkechkv, (5.) — Veihaspati, 
or JupiTKu, (2.) — SuKHA, or Venus, (9.) — Sanj, or Satubn, (8.) — 
Ha'hu and Ktr'ro, (4. and S ) the ascending and descending nodes. 

Mr. Coi.RUKOKK, in his Essays on the Religious Ceremonies of 
the Hindus, (.4.s. lies. Vol. V. and Vll.) shows us how unceasingly 
the mythological persons of their Pantheon are brought to the con- 
templation of the pious, and, indeed, obtruded on all descriptions 
of persoms, at almost all times, iu the endless series of ceremonials 
that they are, one way or other, called on to perform, or to partici- 
pate in. From the seventh volume I will her© extract the sacri- 
ficial prayers to the nine characters named in the preceding para- 
graph, introduced into the rite.s of the oblation to Fire ; part of the 
rvorship offered to the gods and one of the five daily sacraments of 
a Brahman : with each prayer an oblation of ghee (clarified butter) 
is made. 

“ 1. The Divine Snn approaches with his golden car, returning 
alternately with the shades of night ; rousing mortal and immortal 
beings, and surveying worlds. — May this oblation to Sc'kya be 
efficacious. — “ 2. Gods ! produce that (Moon) which ha.s no foe, 
wliich is the son of the solar orb, and became the offering of space, 
for the benefit of this world ; produce it for the advancement of 
knowledge, for protection from danger, for vast supremacy, for em- 
pire, and for the sake of Indra’s organs of sense.^ — May this obla- 
tion to Chandka be efficacious. — “ 3. ITiis gem of the sky, whose 
head resembles fire, is the lord of waters, and replenishes the seeds 
of the earth. — May this oblation to (Makoala) the planet Ma 3» 
be efficacious. — “ 4. Be roused, O Fxke ! and thou (O Buoha) ! 
perfect this sacrificial rite, and associate with us ; let this rotary, 
and all the gods, sit in this most excellent assembly. — May thia 
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oblation to the planet Mxrcttrt be efficacious. — " 5. 0 Vkihaspati J 
sprang from eternal truth, confer on ns abundantly that various 
vrealtb which the most venerable of beings may revere ; which 
shines glorious among all people, which serves to defray sacrifices, 
which is preserved by strength. — May this oblation to the planet 
Jdpitsb be efficacious. — " 6. The lord of creatures drank the in- 
vigorating essence distilled from food ; he drank milk and the juice 
of the moon-plant.* By means of scripture, which is truth itself, 
the beverage thus quaffed became a prolific essence, the eternal 
organ of universal perception, Indka’s organs of sense, the milk of 
immortality, and honey to the manes of ancestors. — May this 
oblation to (Sokra) the planet Venus be efficacious. — "7. May 
divine waters be auspicious to us for accumulation, for gain, and 
for refreshing draughts ; may they listen to us, that we may bo 
associated with good auspices. — May this oblation to (Sani) the 
planet Saturn be efficacious. — “8. ODurva/f which doth ger- 
minate at every knot, at every joint, multiply ns through a hun- 
dred, through a thousand, descents. — May this oblation to (Uahu J) 
the planet of the ascending node be efficacious. — “ 9. Be thou pro- 
duced by dwellers in this world to give knowledge to ignorant 
mortals, and wealth to the indigent, or beauty to the ugly. — May 
this oblation to (Kk'tc) the planet of the descending node be 
efficacious.” — (P. 238.) 

The great family, called “children of the Moonf is so named in 
contradistinction from another race, called ” children of the Sun.” 
They are severally called Sitrya-vimsa and Cliandra~vansa j but 


• Bomalata ; the Asclepiat acida. 


t Dui va, the Agrottis linea 


t Bahu was the son of Kasyapa and Diti, according to some authorities ; but 
Others represent Sinhika (perhaps the Kphim) as his natural mother. He had four 
arms ; his lower parts ended in a tail like that of a dragon ; and his aspect was grim 
and gloomy, like the darkness of rlioos ; whence ho had also the name of Tahasa. 
He was the adviser of all mischief among the Daityaf, who had a regard for him ; 
but among the Dtcalas it was his chief delight to sow dissension. And whei. the 
gods had produced the amnta, by churning the ocean, he disguised himself like one 
of them, and received a portion of it.; but the Sun and Hoon having discovered his 
frand, Vishnu sevei-od his head, and two of his arms, from the rest of bis monstrous 
body. That part of the ncctareoos fluid that- he had time lo swallow secured his 
immortality ; his trank and dragon-like tail fell on the mountain of Malaya, where 
Mini, a Brahman, carefully preserved them by the name of Ke'tu ; and, u if a 
complete body had been formed from them, like a dismembered polype, he is even 
said to have adopted Ke'hj ns his own child. The head, with two arms, fell on the 
sands of Barbara, where Pit henas was then walking with Sinhika, by some called 
his wife . they carried the Daitya to their palace, and adopted him as their son. 
This extravagant fable is, no doubt, astrooomical ; Ba'uu and Ke'tc being the noifes, 
or what astrologers call the head and tail of the dragon. It is add^, that they 
appeased Vishnu, and obtained re-admission to the Armament, but were no longer 
visible from the earth, their enlightened sides being turned from it ; that Ba'BO 
strives, d^ng eclipses, to wreak vengeance on the Snn and Moon who detoeted him : 
and th^ Kk tu often appears as a comet, a whirlwind, a Aery meteor, a watet-iperat, 
or a cdumn of sand. Fifty-six comets are said, in the Chintamani, to have sprang 
froin Kb TU ; and Ea hu had a numerous progeny of tirahus, or crocodiles.”— WarOBB. 


As. Res. Vol. III. p. 419. 
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both fawilids are, iu tlio the<jguny of the Uimlua, deducible from 
HaaHHA. Chandra ia the offspring of Atbi, who Avaa a son of 
Bkahka. Chandra’s son, Bodha, or Mbbcuky, married Ila', daughter 
of Hand, hence originate the Chatidrti-vatim. The Surya-vamii, 
or offspring of the Suuj also proceed from this seventh Hand, 
who is fabled to be the sou of Su'bya: one of whose names is 
Vaivabwata. Su'eya is the son of Kasyaca (or Ukanus), the son 
of Hakichi (or light}, the sou of Ukauha. 

In the Gayatrl, a subject remaining for discussion, the Sun is 
called Sa'vitbi' ; as he is also iu an invocation to divers deities in 
marriage ceremonies, as extracted under Inoea, but not apparently 
as a female ; indeed, in the latter instance, deciilodly not, as he is 
especially styled “ Sa'vuri', the generative Sun, d of 2 ^ iryuant 
females.'' And in the Essay on the i,uiiar Year of the Hindus, (As. 
firs. Vol. III. p. 282.) Sir Wiluam .Ionks marks a day in the Ca- 
lendar, called “ SaVitei' rratam," as, “ a fu-st, with ceremonies by 
women at the roots of the Judian fig-tree, to preserve them from 
widowhood.” 

Mr. CotKUEOKE {As, Res. Vol. VlII. p. 402.) says, "the seventh 
chapter of the tenth book of the Big i'eda opens with a hymn, in 
Avhich fSoRYA, suruamod Sa'vitei', the wife of the Moon, is mode 
the speaker, as Dak.shi!ni, daughter of Pu.uaVati, and Juho, 
daughter of Bkahha, are in subsequent chapters.” To tins passage, 
Mr. CuLKBitOKK, subjoins the following note . " This marriage is 
noticed in the Aiturega, Brahnuna, where the second lecture of 
the fourth book opens in this manner ; ' Puaja'i'Ati gave his 
daughter Sckva Sa'vitei' to Soma the king.’ The well-known 
legend, in the Purdnas, concerning the marriage of Soma with the 
daughters of Caksha, seems to he founded on this story iu the 
Vfda." 

I will now describe Cohnel Stuart’s picture, from which Plats 
XLVIll. is taken. By its style I should judge it to be the produc- 
tion of a Jeypoor arti.st; the names of the zodiacal signs, and of 
the planets, are given in Sanscrit as well as Persian. Soeya, with 
his car and hor.se.s i.s enveloped in a blaze of gold, terminating 
in a radiated glory : he is of gold, bearing the usual attril)ute.s of 
Vishnu, with an umbrella over his head, and with streamers at each 
corner ot his car. A euna, his charioteer i.s of deep red : the horses 
aregi-eeu, with blas-k manes, and red legs. VitiHAsrATi, or JumEU, 
{Jig. 2) is also of gold, with red clothes, hearing a lot<is, green and 
w hite, and a staff. .Ke'tu, fi.) is like liisbody, Ua'hu, black. 
The headles.s Ra'hu, {Jig. 4.) is black, with red clothes ; mounted on 
a brown owl, and liolding the gadda, and a lotos, red and wdiite. 
Budha, or Mf-ecuey, (fly. 5.) is green, with green clothing, and a 
gadda, and a blue ana white lotos : a chaplet of white flowers, and 
a cup and saucer, are be«ide him. Manoala, or Maks, (fly. 6.) is 
deep red, with pink eh%lna, or breeches ; mounted on a white ram, 
with red legs : he boars a lotos, white and green, and a sort of 

26 
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staff. Chandka, the Moon; {Jig. 7.) has, like Su»rA, the attributes 
of ViSHSU, (none of the others are four-handed,) and is mounted on 
a pied antelope. Kasi, or Satchs, {fig. 8.) (he is sometimes named 
Sakichara, or SanaiSCHARA; in Sanglcrit,) is blue, with a yellow 
pitdmber ; holding a bow and arrow, and riding a light brown 
raven, with yellow legs. Sdkka, or V’^emis, {fig. 9.) is white, adth 
blue clothes ; mounted on an equivocal sort of animal, something 
like a rat, and holds a red lotos and a staff : the Hindus make 
SuKKA a male, and lie i.s otherwise called (JSANAS. The heads of 
all these beings, except of course poor Ra'hu, have golden glories; 
and so has Virgo, among the zodiacal signs, bnt none of the others. 

In the oriental zodiac, given by Bir W. Jones in the second 
volume of the Asiatic Researches, the planets are accommodated with 
vehicles differing from those in this Plate, Sc'rya is on a lion ; 
and Aeuna is beneath him, driving the seven-headed horse yoked 
to the empty car : Chandka is riding an antelope : Sb'rya and 
Chandra, bnt none of the rest, have glories ; Mangaia is on a 
horse, with a huge sabre in his hand ; Bodha rides an eagle : 
Vribaspati, a boar, and holds apparently a book : Sckra holds a 
disk, and rides a camel : Bani is mounted on an elephant : the 
headless Ra'hu holds a spear, and stands on a tortoise ; and Ki'tc, 
his head, is borne by a frog. 

The antiquity, and other controverted j>oints,of the Indian zodiac, 
having rendered it a subject of interesting discussion, I will hero 
subjoin the instances enumerated, in which my plate and the zodiac 
given by Sir W. Jones, (the only ones that I know of hitherto 
published,) agree or disagree, as faras relate to the planetnryspheres. 
The zodiacal signs, properly so called, I shall leave unnoticed ; and 
premise that, in regard to the Ban, so appropriately situated in this 
plate, it is, in Sir W. Jones's plate, at the top ; the centre being 
fancifully occupied by the earth, with M»ru conspicuously placed ; 
indicating that such an arrangement was the production rather of 
a disciple of tlie Ptolemaic school, than of one possessing a com- 
petent knowledge of the true system of Copekniccs. 


Names of Planets, Ac. 

Day*, orer which they re»p«c- 
tivoly preside. 

Vehicles, or Seats. 

English . I Hindu . 

English . 

Hindu . 

SirW, Jonks'b 
put«. 

Col StUaktI 
pictura aad 

iii.UK 88. 

Sun 

Moon 

Mass 

MEBCBBr 

JUJITEK 

Venus 

Saturn 

Diagon’shcnd 
Dragon’s tail 

SU'RTA 

Chandra 

Manoala 

Budoa 

Vrihaspaii 

SVKBA 

Sani 

Ke'tu 

Ra’hu 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

A'diivdra 

Sotaavdra 

tfaugalavdra 

BudvAra 

VriiMsjielrara 

Ssthsrrdm 

\Stmi»dia 

Lion 

Antelope 

Horse 

Eagle 

Boar 

Camel 
Elephant 
Frog 
Tortoise P 

Chariot 

Antelope 

Ram 

Carpet 

Ditto 

Bat ? 
Raven 
Carnet 
[Owl 
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The arrangement of these beings in the two plates differs in 
several instances, as well as necessarily in the position of Sorya ; 
but the general order of arrangement is a like in India and in 
Europe, as is evinced in the above tables ; and as appears by the 
series of invocations given in-a, preceding page, (bi the above table 
it may be well to observe, that So'ua is a naiuc of the Moon almost 
as common as Chandua ; and the day, Monday, S/mavdra, has 
received its designation from the former name. 

On the subject of the Hindu zodiacal signs, I shall not say any 
thing ; it would lead us into a lengthened disquisition. Begging, 
therefore, to refer the reader, desirous of information on that in- 
teresting point of Hindu science, to Sir Wir-UAM Jonks’s Disserta- 
tion, in the second volume of the Asiatic Researches ; to Mr. 
CoLSBEocs’a in the ninth — both expressly on the Hindu zodiac ; 
and to the labours of my learned friend, Mr. Macrice, in his 
Ancient History, and Indian Antiquities ; I here quit the subject. 

The names of Scrta are nnmerons, as are also the designations 
of the Sun in the mythological romances of Greece and Ilome. 1 
will gpive here some of the Hindu names, that etymologists may 
trace resemblances in the nomenclature of these distant peoples. 

A'rtama, Vivaswata, Mastunda, Sd'ua, Ravi, Mihira, Bha'nc, 
AkKA, HkkIOABWA, l^BKABAKSHI, Sa'vITBI Pc'sHMI, BhASCaRA, 
Tafaka, Twashti, Bhaoa, Mit'hba, Hbli, Vaeuka, Veda'noa, 
Indxa, Gabhasti, Yaha, Divakara, VisHNc, Krishna. 

ScBtA, or the Sun, is exclusively worshipped by a sect, hence called 
Saras or Sawas who acknowledge no other deity ; but this sect is 
not so numerous as those of the Saivas and the Vaishyiavas, of which 
latter, indeed, they may perhaps be, in strictness, termed a branch. 

It will be presently noticed, that Prabha, or It rig fitness, is the 
consort of the glorious luminary Soeya ; and that, unable to sustain 
the pressure of his intensity, she once assumed a foi*m named 
Chhata or Shade, and was impregnated by him this personifica- 
tion of shade is sometimes called wife of Sdeya. I shall extract 
a verse, wherein she is so called, from an inscription engraved on 
copper, conveying the town of Harihara, on the banks of the 
Tonga-bhadra (Toombadra) ; which, while it serves as a specimen of 
oriental adulation, will iutroduce to us some other mythological 
personages.* 


*SMaii>i tha dw>|;hter of VitnrakBrnukn, waa tlia wife of the Sun, and bore him 
three <mi)dreB, the Matui (Vaiwwata) Yama, and the goddew Yami (or the 
Yamuni river). Unable to endure the fervoun of her lord, SanjnA gave him 
Chhiyi or ahade aa hia handmaid, and repaired to the foreata to praotioe devont 
eaeroiaM. The Sun, supposing ChhAj’a to be his wife Sanjni, begot by her three 
other children, SAnaischara (Satani), another Manu (Savarni), and a daughter 
Tapati (the river). Chhiyi upon one ocoasion, being offended with Yams, 

the aou Saimni denounced an impreoation upon him, and thereby revealed t» 
Yama end to the Sun that ahe wna not in tiwh Sanina, the mother of the farmer. 
Viahan Pura'oa S09. -XA. 
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(The father of the royal granter has just been mentioned.) 

" Gacbambhica. became his qneen ; a princess respectable 

for her virtues, as Rama.* the beloved wife of Ksishna ; as GaChi, 
of Siva ; as Sauaswah, of Bbabma ; as Chhaya, of Sckya. By the 
charms of her graceful gaiety she obscured t 'i’li/jTXAMA' ; by her 
happy fidelity to her husband she excited the euvy of An^uya.'’^ 
— As. Res. Vol. IX. p. 416. 

Tho date of this in.scription corresponds with 1359, A. B. 

A fine picture of Kci.-ya, in Cohmrl STCAirr’s collection, in which 
the gorgeous deity is enveloped, with liis car drawn by ‘‘ seven 
coiirseis green,” in a golden blaze of splendour, preceded hy hosts 
of persons chaunting his praises, lia.s, behind liis car, a black ilbfa- 
voured figure ; n personification of tlie darkness that the god of 
day i.s dispelling, or leaving behind him. I know no name of this 
person, but perhaps he has several : Tamasa probably among them. 

“ In the Utlara-charitra, and other aucieiit book.s, we find many 
stories concerning Su'hya ; some of which have a ini.xture of astro- 
logical allegory. Once, it seems, he wa.s j>erfc>rmij)g acts of austere 
devotion in the character of Tai'axa, or the Jufamer, when his 
consort, I’i.auha, or lirhjhituss, unable to bear his ii)t€;n.se heat, 
assumed the fonn of Ch’iiaya, or. Shade, and was Impregnated by 
liim. After a hundred Jem's, ivhen gods and men, expecting a 
terrible offspring, where in the utmost consternation, she was deli- 
vered of a male cliild in a remote place ; afterwards called Arht- 
sl’han, or Sauri-sl’haii, from Arkt and Saiiri, the ])atronymics of 
Arka and SanvA. He was the genius of the planet which the 
Latins called Satui.n ; and acquired, among the Hindus, the epitliet 
of Sani ; and .Sanaischara or .l». Res. 

Vol. III. p. 370. 

Enthusiastic devotees are encouraged to penances in honour of 
different deities, by .stories in their sacred books of boons having 
been lieretofoic obtained, through the kiiuine.s.s of the deities so 
ju’opitiatcd. (biy.ing on the, .Sun, a mode of moving Sckya's favour, 
must be e.xceediiigly liurtful and distressing : it i.s not a very nn- 
coinmon penance in the.«e days, and lias its rewurd as we leai-n, by 
the following tale, from the lihasrarn ntahatmya . — 1 abridge it. 

A careless and voluptuous king — ] omit names, having been 
expelled his dominions, retired to the bank.s of the Kali ; and 
having bathed in the sacred rii'cr, ho performed penance for his 
fonner dis.soluto life, by standing twelve days on one leg, without 
ever tasting water, with his eyes fixed on the Sun ; the regent of 


• Frobably measl for Kadha. 

+ A nymph oelnlmted f4r her beauty. 


(-wmetimeg Akascuya,) t« the wife trf Arm, the Bhhi, aud 

dwtinguishcd for conjugal n/fcctama : the name aignifiea 
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wkicli, Su'KTA-iWABA, appeared to him, and,- granting his required 
boon, restored him to virtne and his empire ; and ordered him to 
raise a temple to Sd'kya-i'swara on that very spot ; promising to 
efface the sins of all pilgrims who should visit it with devotion ; 
and fixed a day for a yearly festival, to be there celebrated hy his 
votaries — Ib. p. 398. 

'fhe dawn, the precursor of Sueya, or the Sun, is personified in 
Aroma who may be styled the Aobora of the Hindus. Aeon, or 
Abona, is the charioteer of Sobya, His parents are the prolific 
Kasvapa, and Vinata' ; hence he is, in the hymn, called — “ glowing 
with immortal grace, young A«ona, loveliest of Vinalian race." 
Haboda is his younger brother ; and hence, from the incomparable 
swiftness of GABcnA, may the idea of A kuna’s lameness, or rather 
want of legs, have possibly arisen ; for he is painted as perfect 
to his knees only. — J find no legend immediately explanatory of 
Abuma being thus " curtailed of his fair proportions.” 

[In the Vedic hymns, the dawn is personified by a beantifnl god- 
dess, named Usha-s, upon whose character Prof. Max Muller has the 
following remarks. “It is curious to watch tl>e almo.st imperceptible 
transition by whicli the phenomena of nature, if reflected in the 
mind of the poet, assume the character of divine beings. The 
dawn is frequently described in the Veda as it might be 
described by a modern jroet. She is the friend of men, she 
smiles like a young wife, she is the daughter of the sky. She 
goes to every house ; she thinks of the dwellings of men ; she 
does not despise the small or the gp-eat ; she brings wealth ; she is 
always the same, immortal, divine ; age cannot touch her } she is 
the young goddess, but she makes men grow old. All this may be 
simply allegorical language. But the transition from devi, bright, 
to deft, the goddess, is so easy ; the daughter of the sky assumes so 
readily the same personalty which is given to the sky, Hyaus, lier 
father, that wo can only guess whether in every passage the poet is 
speaking of a bright apparition, or of a bright goddess; of a 
natural vision, or of a visible deity, llie following hymn of Vasish- 
tha, will serve as an instance : — 

“ She shines upon us, like a young wife, rousing every Jiving 
being to go to his work. The fire ought to be kindled by men ; 
she brought light by striking down darkness. She rose up, spread- 
ing far and wide, and moving towards every one. She grew in 
brightness, weariug her brilliant garment. The mother of the 
cowi (of the morning clouds), the leader of the days, she shone 
gold-colored, lovely to behold. She, the fortunate, who brings the 
eye of the g^, who leads the white and lovely steed (of the suit) 
the dawn was seen, revealed by her rays ; with brilliant treasures 
she follows every one. Thou, who art a blessing where thou art 
near, drive far away the unfriendly ; make the matures wide, givo 
us safety f Remove the haters, bring treasures ! Raise up wealth to 
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tlie woruhipper, thou mighty Dawn. Shine for us with thy b^t 
mys, thou bright dawn, thoa who lengthenest our life, thou the 
love of all, who givest us food, who givest wealth in cows, horses, 
and chariots. Thou, daughter of the sky, thou high-born dawn, 
whom the Vasishthas magnify with sonn, give us riches high and 
wide : all ye gods, protect us always with your blessings !” Ancient 
Sanscrit Literature, 550. — Ed.'] 

CHAMDKA. 

Chakdra, the regent of the Moon, appears in a car drawn by pied 
antelopes ; his head encircled by a crescent, and sometimes with a 
rabbit on his banner. Although in most of my pictures of this 
personage, he has one or more of the nsnal emblems of ^ ishnu, he 
seems still, in a greater degree, in respect to legends allusive to 
parentage and family, connected with Siva, who is often seen moon- 
crowned j and has hence the epithet of CHANDRA-aEKEA : he is also 
frequently seen with Chandra’s emblem, the antelope. — See PtATE 
Xlll. and the Frontispiece. A crescent on his forehead, and on the 
foreheads of his consort and offspring, is also a distinguishing family 
bearing. I'sa is indeed, in one of his forms, expressly called the 
Moon ; and his consort I'si’ is then Lona, agreeing still with the 
Grecian Diana in one of her manifold characters. The idea of a 
male and female moon has given birth to many legends and alle- 
gories. I'sA and I'si', under their names of Chandra and Chandki, 
undergo several sexual and other changes. 

As well as a solar, the Hindus have a lunar zodiac, divided into 
twenty-seven mansions, called Nakshnlra ; and believed to have 
been so divided, or invented, by Daksha, a mythological son of 
Brahha : hence their poetical astronomy feigns these Eukshatraa 
to be the offspring or daughters of Daksha, and, as diurnally re- 
ceiving the moon in Ins etliereal journey, to be the wive.s of Chan- 
DBA* Of these wives, Chandra is fabled to have the greatest 
affection for Ko'hini, tlie fourth daughter of Daksha, who, on the 
complaint of the majority, of this pointed partiality, cursed Chan- 
dra with a consumption that continued fifteen day.s ; but on his 
due repentance, his strength and splendour were gradually restor- 
ed : the meaning of this story, which is detailed in the Biva-purana, 
is obvious. 

Ko'hini is the bright star in the bull’s eye, and although generally, 
and even proverbially, the favourite of Chandha, is not always SO ; 
for the lovely PtiNARVASiT, Daksha’s seventh daughter, sometimes 
rivals her elder sister in the affections and attentions of their 
homed lord. Punakvasd, is the seventh Nakshatra, or asterism. 


• " TRe twenty-Mven danghten i>f the {wtrimnsli who becune the virtaooo witm 
ot the moon were all known an nymphs of the lunar oonatellationa, which wem 
called by their namei and had children who were brilliant through th«r grant 
aplepdonr. That is. these children were the Kakshatra Yoginis or chief stem of 
*' " osterisms in the moon'a path.” Vishnu Putina. 123. n. 22. 
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lacking the moon’a path ; and ia the atar, mark^ on our globea 
O«mnorwm: Ro'hini beiag « of conatellation, whoee uaine 
Ikhtr&n, we have, with many othera, borrowed from the Arabians ; 
or with the article prefix^. AUtheran ; and the fourth lunar 
aateriam. 

We hare aeen, in former pages, that the Moon, as well as being 
the hnsband and wife, ia also the offspring, of the Sun ; his ray 
being personified nnder the name of Scbhumns, and applied to the 
Moon. Another legeud makes the Moon proceed from a flash of 
light emitted from the eye of Atm, the Ritki, which impregnated 
Space, a goddess, the via laeiea personified, under what name I 
know not : Chandea, or Soma, was the offspring of this extrara* 
gant amour. A son of Soma's, Rci/nHA or Mbrcurt, espoused 
Ila ; herself a very equivocal dimsel, sometimes called a daughter 
of Man II. On some misdemeanor, Partati cursed her, and she be- 
came alternately one month a man, and one month a woman ; but 
by the efficacy of devotions paid to a parish, or linga, was restored 
to her permanency of sex through the favour of Maba'di'va.* 

I find, in the MiiopadsHi,, the rabbit mentioned as an emblem of 
Chanuea. — “ Then I will declare what are the commands of the 
god Chandra. — He bade me say, that ia driving away and destroy- 
ing the rabbits, who are appointed to guard the fountain which is 
consecrated to that deity, you have done ill : ' for,' said he, ‘ they 
are my guards’ ; and it is notorious that the figure of a rabbit is my 
emblem,” — P. 177. — On this pass^^, Mr. Wilkins says, in a note, 
that the Hindu poets have imagined the Moon as a deity drawn 
by two antelopes, holding in his right band a rabbit.” — P. 320. — 
I have no picture of Chandra with a rabbit as an attendant : his 
car is always drawn by an antelope — one, or more ; and the rabbit, 
being a nocturnal and swift animal, may refer to the season, and, 
as well as the antelope, to the apparent celerity of CHANDRA.t 


* " Before their birth, the Menu bein^ deeirona of (oiu, offered a ■aorifioe for that 
purpose to Kitra and Varuna; but the rite being deranged, through an irregnlarit; 
of the ministering priest, a daughter, nfc, wae prodnred. Through the faTour of 
the two dirinitiea however, her aex wag rhang^, end abe became a man, named 
Sudyumna, but waa again tranaformed to a woman in the vicinity of the hermitage of 
fiudha, the aon of the deity of the moon. Bndha aaw and eapouaed her, and had 

by her a aon named Pururavaa. After his birth, the illostriuna Bisliia, desirous of 

reatoring Budyunina to liia aez, prayed to the mighty Vishnu, who is the eaaenoe 
of the four Vedaa, of mind, of every thing and of nothing ; and who it in the form 
of the sacrificial male ; and through his favour Ila onco more became Sndyumna, in 
which character he had three sons, Utfcala, Gaya, and Vinata. 

In oonseqnenoe of his having been formerly a female, Sndyumna was excluded 
from any ^are in his paternal dominions ; but his father at the saggestion of 
Vasishtha bestowed upon him the city of Faratisthana and be gave it to Pararavas. 
Visban PuiAiia, UO.— £d. 

t In tha Ytahna Purina. Cbandra’a ear U said to be drawn by tea botaae, 
white as the jasmine. See p. 888.— iW. 
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Sir WuAUH Join», in bis byinn to Sv'bta, addreoses » verae to 
tlie Moon, iUnstmtiTe of its attribates. — 


’ Thou neotur^beaming Moon. 

BegentrofdeiTT night— 

From yon bright roe that in thy bosom sleeps 
Fawn-spotted. Sasui hight — 

Wilt thou desert so soon 

Thy night flowers pale, whom liquid odour steeps, 

And OsiiADHii’s transcendent b^ro. 

Burning in the darkest glade f 
Will no lov'd name thy gentle mind persuade 
Yet one short hour to shed thy cooling stream P 
But, ah ! we court a passing dream : 

Onr prayers nor Isnu, nor Hiuaxso hooi-s — 

He fades, he disappears ; 

E'en Kastapa's gay daughters twinkling die. 

And silence lulls the sky. 

Till chataet twitter from the moving brake. 

And sandal-breathing gales on beds of ether wake.” — Verae"2, 


“ Kabtafa’s gay daughters” are I imagine, the same with Dak- 
BBa’s : the brothers are sometimes confonuded with each other. 

SAfit, or Sasin, is rendered a roe by some Saneevit scholars ; by 
others, a hare : both tiiese animals are, we find, among tiio attri- 
butes of Chandra, and are said- to have been allotted to him from 
a fancied resemblance of their spots to the shades of light on the. 
moon's surface. This would answer very well, as far as regards the 
roe, or antelope, which is pied, or marked, like the moon, light and 
dark in abrupt terminations ; bnt the bare is not so, as far as I ever 
noticed : tame rabbits (which, in a preceding page, we have seen are 
also consecrated to Chanuua,) are so pied. 

A grant of land, engraven on copper, about 600 years old, found 
lately in the district of Tipura, contains a verse alluding to the 
subject under discussion. “ From him sprung the happy chief of 
ministers, who exhibits the joys of nnsnllied glory ; a spotless moon 
among mortals, and at sight of whom, the hare-spotted luminary 
appears swollen (with envy,) and distempered with alternate increase 
and wane.” On this verse, Mr. Colebuokk says, in a note, {jls. Bee. 
Vol. IX. p. 403.) “The Moon is named Sasin, from a fancied re- 
semblance of its Spots to a leveret.” 

Since I wrote this article, I have met with Sir W. Jones’s trans- 
lation of the Hitopadesa, {Worke, Vol. XllI ) in which a passage 
previously qwted, is rendered somewhat diflerently. An antelope 
speaks: — “In driving away the antelopes, wlio are appointed 
keepers of the pool sacred to Chandra, thou hast acted improperly : 
we antelopes are its guardians, fience also the god is named 
Ssoanoa, or fawn-spotted,”— P. 125. 8vo edit. 
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In the portion of thb article allotted to the consideration of 
iSo'kya, several passages occur descriptive of Cuanoba, and allusive 
to his history and family. 

In Plato XLIX this deity is marked with Vishnu’s sectarial 
hieroglyphic, viz. two perpendicular red lines over the nose, with a 
black spot between them : he is copper-coloured, his banner deep 
red ; this colour, and yellow, are mixed on his car. The scarf is 
blue, fringed with yellow : the waist-cloth is red. He is drawn by 
a pied antelope, and his crescent is of silver. 

I do not find, in iny memoranda, so many names of this fickle 
deity as one might expect: Cuanuba and 8u'ma are the com- 
monest. Indo, Himansd, Sabin, Saoanka, and Anumati, are the 
only varieties of his designations that I find noted ; and the latter 
is equivocal, it being Chandka when wanting a digit of bis full 
orb ; and is applied also to the “ goddess of the day” at a particular 
period. 

[It is somewhat singular that oiir author should have omit- 
ted to notice the peculiar character of the moon as the reser- 
voir of Amrita, as it is frequently referred to by Hindu writers, 
'i'liis beverage of the gods, the moon derives from the sun. 

“The radiant sun supplies the moon, when reduced by the 
draughts of the gods to a single Kala, with a single ray ; and in the 
same proportion as the rider of the night is exhausted by the 
celestials, it is replenished by the sun, the plunderer of the waters : 
for the gods, Maitreyi, drink the nectar and ambrosia accumulated 
in the rnooii during half of the month, and, from this being their 
food, they arc immortal. Thirty-six thousand three hundred di- 
vinities drink the lunar ambrosia. In this manner the moon, 
with its cooling ray.s nourishes the gods in the light fortnight, the 
J’itris in the dark fortnight; vegetables, with the cool nectary 
aqueous atoms it sheds upon tjiem ; and through their develop- 
lueut it sustains men, animals, aud insects; at the same time 
gratifying them by its radiance.” — Vishnu Puiana, 237 — Ed.] 

AONI. 

I Agnl in the Vedic hymns is simply described as a power of nature, 
as the fire such as it is seen in heaven and on earth. Many things 
that have become to us familiar, struck the poets of the Veda as 
wonderful and mysterious. They describe the power of fire with 
an awe which to the natural philosopher of the present day, must 
appear childish. The production of fire by the friction of wood, or 
its sadden descent from the sky in the form of lightning is to them 
as marvellous as the birth of a child. They feel their dependence 
on fire ; they have experienced what it is to be without it. They 
were not yet acquainted with lucifer-matches, and hence, when 
describing the simple phunomeua of fire, they do it naturally with 

27 
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a kind of roligione reverence. The foUotring verses, taken from a 
hjBin of Yasishtha (VI. 8} may serve as a specimen : 

“ Neighing like a horse that is greedy for food, when it steps out 
from the strong prison ; — then the wind blows after his blast j thy 
path, O Agni, is dark at once. 

*'0 Agni, thou from whom, as a newborn male, undying flames 
proceed, the brilliant smoke goes towards the sky, for, as messen- 
ger, thou art sent to the gods. 

“ Thon, whose power spreads over the earth in a moment when 
thou hast grasped food with thy jaws, — like a dashing army thy 
blast goes forth ; with thy lambent iiame thon seemest to tear up the 
grass. H im alone, the ever-y outhful Agni, men groom, like a horse, 
in the evening and at dawn ; they bed him, as a stranger in his 
couch ; the light of Agni, the worshipped male, is lighted. 

“ Thy appearance is fair to behold, thou bright-faced Agni, when 
like the gold thou shinost at hand ; thy brightness comes like the 
lightning of heaven ; thou showest splendour like the bright sun-”* 

The human, and afterwards divine qnalities ascribed to Agni arise 
chiefly from his character as messenger between gods and men, oi 
as high-priest, when he is supposed to carry the oblation to the 
god8._ It is one of the most favorite themes of the ^''edic poets, 
though perhaps of the modem rather than of the ancient, to cele- 
brate A^i as a priest, as endowed with all priestly powers, and 
enjoying all the honorific titles given to the various persons who 
minister at the great sacrifices. — Mid.] 

Agni is the Hindu regent or personification of Fire. In all my 
tinted pictures (and, except my own, I never saw any picture of 
him,) he is painted a deep red. He has two faces, three legs, and 
seven arms : when mounted, he has a ram as his vdhana or vehicle, 
and his banner bears that animal : from each mouth a forked 
tongue or flame is seen to issue. All these distinguishing and 
singular characteristics have doubtless a meaning ; and we will 
endeavour, perhaps not successfully, to trace and explain it. 

His two faces, I imagine, allude to the two fires, solar and ter- 
restrial, or to creative heat and destructive fire ; three legs, to the 
three sacred terrestrial fires of the Brahmans — the nuptial, the cere- 
monial, or funereal, and the sacrificial, which will bo farther ex- 
plained presently ; or to the influence of fire in and over the three 
rempns of the universe : his seven arms, like the seven heads of 
So bta’s horse, or the seven horses of his car, were originally deriv- 
ed from the prismatic divisibility of a ny of light ; light or heat, 
and fire, being so immediately connected, we may expect to find a 
common attribate derived from the same source. We shall, how- 


M»* MSller’* Ancient Snoscrit Literature, 547, 
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ever, see pmsenUy, that more familiar allusions, and his seven arms, 
have mutual reference to each other. 

The sacred triad of fires that determined his number of legs aio 
thus enumerated in the /ns. of Mand. Chap. II. v. 229 . — '* Due 
reverence to those three (the parents and preceptor) is considered 
as the highest devotion ; and without their approbation, no man 
must perform any other duty. — “ 230. Since they alone are held 
equal to the three worlds ; they atone, to the three principal orders ; 
they alone, to the three Vedax ; they alone, to the three fires ; — 
" 2o I . The natural father is considered as the graka^tra or nuptial 
fire; the mother, as the dacahina, or ceremonial; the spiritual 
guide, as the ahavaniga, or sacrificial ; this triad of fires is most 
venerable . — “ 232. By hononring his mother, he gains this terres- 
trial world ; by bououring his father, the intermediate, or ethereal ; 
and by assiduous atteutiou to his preceptor, even the celestial world 
of Bkahma.” 

In the ceremony called FUvadf’va, or alt the gode, which is a 
comprehetisivo one, including the essentials of the whole detail of 
daily sacrifice, and practised therefore by Brahmans engaged in 
worldly occupations, and by some even who follow the regular 
vocation of the sacerdotal tribe, the mystical number of seven fre- 
quently occurs ; in this prayer, for instance, addressed to Aoni : — 

*' Fire ! seven are thy fuels ; seven thy tongues ; seven thy holy 
sages ; seven thy beloved abodes ; seven ways do seven sacrificera 
worship thee ; thy sources are seven. Be content with this clari- 
fied butter ; may this oblation bo efficacious." 

“The seven tongues of fire," a commentator observes, “ate 
Pravaha, Avaha, Udvaha, Samvaha, Yivaha, Parivaha, Nivaha, (or 
Anuvaha) ; all of which imply the power of conveying oblations to 
the deities to whom offerings are made. The seven holy sages and 
sacrificers are the Hvtri, MtUtracaruna, Brahmanachanddsi, 
Ach^havdh, Pdtri, Neahtri, aud Agnid’hra ; that is, the seven officiat- 
ing priests at very solemn sacrifices.* They worship fire seven 


“The sereo flielceriny tonmie* (of the fire) «re Kill, (the black; one), KariU, (the 
terrific one), Manojnri (nwift a« the wind), SuloKta (tlie very red one), Sadlram- 
ravami (of par)>lo color), SphuUnf(ini (emitting sparkt) , and the Viivarupi (all shaped) 
l^deaa.'’ The word* " of the fire” are not in the original. “ Kali, Kariii, ICanejavil, 
Kulohiti, SDdhurorarama, Spholingini, and the goddess Tisvarap(, are the seven 
flickering tongues of fire. These are the seven tongues which A.gni Km for deroaring 
oblations of clarified batter.” On this passage Weber remarks : “The first two of 
these names were at a later period personified, and came to represent Datga (the 
consort of Siva, who was developed oat of Agni), who (Darga), os is svell known, 
became the object of a bloodv sacrificial-worship under the names Kali (the dark, 
black), Karibi, Kaiilavifidani, Karilanaiii, KarklamakM. It is evident that a consi- 
derable time was required for the sense of the word to become developed frtMH that of 
the dark, tetrifle. tongue of fire to that of a Doddeia Kali, Karala, worshipped with 
bloody sacriftcea.” Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, IV. 3M. — Kil. 
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ways ; by the Agniuhtoma, and other sacrifices. The seven abodes 
are the names of the seven worlds ; and fire is called in the Veda, 
mptachilica, which seems to allnde to seven consecrated Hearths. 
In the sixteen verses, called Purueha, the names of the seven 
Avorlda, thrice repeated, are understood to be meant by the thrice 
seven fuels ; and the seven oceans are the seven moats surround- 
ing the altar. Fire, like the sun itself, is supposed to emit seven 
rays : this may, perhaps, account for the number seven being so 
often repeated.” — Colkbbokk. A«. Res. Vol. VII. p. 271. 

The sixteen verse.s, called Purnsha, are given entire in another 
place, but 1 will here quote that alluded to above, and its antece- 
dent. — “ 14. In that solemn sacrifice, which the gods performed with 
him, a victim, (with Pukusha, the primeval b<;ing,) spring was the 
butter, summer the fuel, and sultry weather the oblation . — “ 15. 
Seven wore the moats (surrounding the altar) ; thrice seven were 
the logs for holy fuel at that sacrifice which the gods performed, 
immolating (or binding, or consecrating) this being as the victim.” 

Numerous instances could easily be addneod of the mysterious 
import of the number seven among tbo Hindus, as well as among 
Jews, Mahommedans, and Christians. Three, eight, and nine, are 
also favourite numbers with different sects : eight among the fol- 
lowers of Buddha chiefly. 

Aoni’s seven arms, therefore, may be concluded to denote thb 
universal power of tbo all-pervading element of fire ; as may his 
three legs, its extension similarly over tho tlu-ee portions of the 
universe — tho celestial, terrestrial, and infernal regions.* 

The Vedas arc variously sub-divided, and certain portions are 
variously attributed to certain gods and men. To Agni is assign- 
ed seven Kdiidns, or books, of the Vajur Veda. — Ono of the Purdn- 
<is is called the Aon( Puedna. “That Pm\ina, which describes tho 
occurrences of the I’.sina Kalpa, .and was related by Agni to Vasish- 
tha is called the Agneya, it consists of sixteen thousand stanzas.” 
“ The Agni or Agneya Purana derives its name from having 
been commuiiicateii originally by Agni, the deity of lire, to the 
Muni Va.si.sht}ia for the purpose of instructing him in the twofold 
knowledge of Brahma. By him it was taught to Vyasa, who im- 
parted it to Sufca, and the latter is represented as repeating it to the 
Rishis at Naimi.sh.iramya.” It is not an original work ; but a mere 
compendium of information derived from other sources. It has no 
more to do with Agni, than its reputed authorship;"t He is named 
“ JivANi ; he does good to all j from whom sprnng the VedasP 

.Agni had seven brothers, whose names signify flame. By one 
wife he had three sons— U itama, Tamasa, Raivata ; they became 


• See A». Itefi. Vol. V. p. 200. 

+ Yisbim Purauu, XXXVI. - Sd. 
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Maaaa, and tb«ir names have^ 1 imagine, some allusions, direct or 
inverse, to fire, or heat, or light : Tauasa, for instance, is dark- 
ness ; their names occni* in the list of Mdnus.* Aoni had nine 
sons : one of his wives was named Swa'ha ; and she is called the 
goddess of fire, and is invoked on some occasions, — being called 
"the Consuming power of those who cat solemn sacrifices;” that 
is Fire, she being the Salcti or energy of Agni. 

Pavaia, and Aqsidhba, are other names of Ao^ii : Pavaka signi- 
fies the Purifier. He is also called Anala. — Kkishna, describing his 
own pre-eminence among all things and creatures, says to Arjuka, 
“ Among the Vagiui I am Pavaka.” — (Gita, q. 86.) 

Ho is a gtiardian regfent of one of the magnetic points : he rules 
the south-east. 

It is noted above, that three of Aoni’s sons are found among the 
Matiug-, who, on divers occasions, are called sons of BsARifA. Be- 
tween Rrahha and Aowi may hence be ti*aced something of identity : 
both are likewise painted red. It must be in reference to his 
creative heat that he is connected with Buahma : his igneous pro- 
perty connects him with the destructive Sjva ; and his light, so in- 
timately related to fire, with Vishnu, the conservator. I'liis triple 
connection between the deity of heat and the great powers, is similar 
to what is remarked of the Sun, under the article Su'kya. When so 
contemplated, he is called Tkitno, or the three-bodied ; as produc- 
ing forms by his general heat, preserving them by bis light, and des- 
troijiug them by his igneous property. 

The following extract from Sir William Jonks’s Dissertation on 
the Gods of Greece, Kahj, and India, will explain various points 
referring to Agni and Sukva. 

“The worship of solar or vestal fire may be ascribed, like that of 
Osiris and Isis, to the second source of mythologj’^ or an enthusias- 
tic admiration of nature’s wonderful powers ; and it seems, as far as 
1 can yet understand the Vedas, to be the principal worship recom- 
mended in them. We have seen that Mahade'va himself is personifi- 
ed by fire ; but subordinate to him is the god Agni, often called 
Pavaia, or the Purifier, who answers to the Vulcan of Egypt, 
where he was a deity of high rank : and Agni’s wife, Swaha, resem- 
bles the younger Vesta, or Vbstia, as the Eolians pronounced the 
Greek word for a hearth. Bhava'ni, or Vknus, is the consort of the 
Supreme Destructive and Generative Power ; but the Greeks and 
fiomans, whose systems are less regular than that of the I ndians, 
married -her to their iHvine artist, whom they also named Hephi- 
A8TO8, and Vulcan, and who seems to be the Indian Viswakarhan, 


• I have not bson »bl« to verify thia atntoMent conceniinu tlie Miniu. Tamnaa 
ia aaM to 4a*iv« hia name from having been bom in dark and tempeatnona weather. 
Viahiw Purtua KZ.~Bd. 
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the forger of arms for the gods, and inventor of the Agniyaster,* or 
fiery shaft, in the war between them and the Daityas, or TritOBS.'' 
— Rea. Vol. I. p. 264. 

Again, speaking of some reform among the ancient Persians, in 
the eighth or ninth century before Chbist, he says, that “ while 
they rejected the complex polytheism of their predecessors, they re- 
tained the laws of Mahahad, with a sum^rstitious veneration for the 
8UB, the planets, and fire ; thus resembling the Hindu sect called 
Sauras, and Sagnicas ; the second of which is very numerous nt 
Benares, where many Agnihotras are continually burning, and 
where the Sagnicas, when they enter on their sacerdotal office 
kindle, with two pieces of the hard wood Semi, a fire, which they 
keep lighted through their lives — for their nuptial ceremony, the 
performance of solemn sacrifices, and the obsequies of deftarted an- 
cestors, and their own funeral pile. This remarkable rite was con- 
tinued by Zekatosht, who reformed the old religion by the 
addition of genii or angels, presiding over months and days ; of 
new ceremonies in the veneration shewn to fire ; of a new work 
which he pretended to have received from heaven ; and, above all, 
by establishing the actual adoration of one Supreme Being." — Dis- 
course on the Peraiana. — Ih. Vol. II. p, 60. 

I know not if the Hindus ever po.sses.sed the art of coucentratinj^ 
the sun’s rays by a lens, so as to obtain fire by that proceas : th« 
used by Brahmans for cooking, and for religious ceremonies, is pro- 
duced by the friction of two pieces of hard wood ; one abont five 
inches diameter, with a small conical hole, or socket, in the upper 
part, into which the other, shaped like a pin, is introduced, and 
whirled about backward and forward by a bow ; the pin and soc- 
ket fitting, the great attrition soon produces fire. This machine 
which every Brsmman ought to possess, is called A rani, and should 
he made of the Sami tree, it being sacred to De'vi in the character 
of Sami Djc'vi; or if that be not procurable, of* the I'ipala, resem- 


• This fiery shaft has been supposed to be the rockot, formerly so mneh, but of 
late years less, used in the armies in India as a missile weapon. 1 hare often seen 
them applied, but nerer with any Kreut destruction, against bodies of horse and foot : 
the former are much terrified by their uoisc. 1 have known them do eonsiderabie 
mischief ; for, wherever they pitch, their violence is not easily resisted : one strikinx 
a tumbril, or a slight magassine, would imminently endanger its exploding : it would 
kill an elephant -, but their irregularity is so great, no certain <lircctiou can be given 
them. For the purpose of burning or torrifying towns, or collected shipping, they 
appear well adapted : Col. Cokobeve's rockets, 1 believe, to be very similar to those 
us^ immemoriUly in India, where the iron-work of one lias been fuuiid to weigh 
thirty pounds. Another description of fle^ engines of destruction, eaUed ShtUngtti, 
is mentioned in the Pitra)xi», and in tho ILimdyaiui ; and it is thought to have been 
a sort of cannon ; the word means a hundred jire», or a fire oapabie of destroying a 
hundred men. 

The Sami tree is the AdenaiUltera aculeata, or Protofit aenleata. 

Picua Jndica or Ficua BeaquUmit ; otherwise Ficus religiota, or commonly Btutyan 
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bling in appearaace and name some species of our poplar. A parbi- 
cnlar is set apart for the festival of Savi Dkvi, vrhen fires are 
lighted in the evening under the Sami tree : offerings are made of 
rice and flowers, and sometimes of spirits : the votaries sing her 
praise, and in praise of the tree ; some of the leaves of which, and 
some earth, are carried home, and kept till the festival of the ensu- 
ing year. — See Aa. Rea. Vol. IV. p. 382. and Vol, VIII. p. 256. 

Few, perhaps none, of the almost innumerable ceremonies of the 
BrahniMna, are complete without invocatory oblations to the all- 
pervading element of fire, or to Aotri, its personification ; his name 
perpetually occurs : all other deities, superior and inferior, come in 
also, of course, for a portion of adoration ; including Bbahma, V jshnu, 
Siva, Ihoba, SoatA, Chandra, Yama, Devi, in a variety of charac- 
ters, Laksbhi, Sabaswati, Aditi, Vkihaspati, Vabdna, &c. &c. — 

In sacrificial ceremonies, as ordained by Mand, Aoni is the deity 
of primary invocation. 

A Brahman is directed, in his domestic fire for dressing the food 
of all the gods, each day to make an oblation : — “ First, to Aoni, 
god of fire, and to tbe lunar god, severally ; then to both of them 
at once.” — (Chap III. v. 85. — Again, in ofierings to the Dii Manea 

Chap. III. v. 207. — “The divine tiianrs are always pleased with 
an oblation in empty glades, naturally clean, on the banks of rivers, 
and in solitary spots.” 

“211. First, as it is ordained, having satisfied Agni, Soma, and 
Yama, with clarified butter, let him proceed to satisfy the manea of 
bis progenitors.” 

Aoni also holds a foremost place in tbe composition of a king, ac- 
cording to a verse extracted in Indra, where, indeed, the name 
8oxa appears first ; but, in the original, Aoni is first named. Soma 
being interpolated by Colluca, whose gloss on Mand Sir Wil- 
liam Jones has preserved, ingeniously interwoven with the text. 

The name and characteristics of this important deity have oc- 
curred frequently in former pa^s, under different articles, as point- 
ed at by the Index. I need only mention the legend of his supposed 
inconstancy to his consort Swaba, a lady that I find no particular 
mention of : her name has occasionally occurred, and will li^in, 
probably, in a future article. A former page narrates a succf^ul 
embassy, executed by the regent of Fire, to the frigid Siva, with 
whom he participates in the honour of Kabtieb'ya’s origin. 

Aoni appears in several of our plates : Plate XVII. represents 
him, with other deities, propitiating Devi. He is unifonmly, in 
all my tinted pictures, of a dead fiery red colour, with a ymlow 
pUdniha, or waist-cloth ; and with two faces, three legs, and seven 
arms, a forked flame issuing from his mouths : on his head-piece, two 
horns rise over each forehead. 



OF YAMA, SANI, & VRIHASPATI. 


Yaka IB a very important deity ; hia name occurs frequently in 
the sacrificial ceremonies of the Hindus ; oblations and invocations 
to him, forming a portion of several of those ceremonies. He is re- 
gent of the south, or lower world, in which the Hindus place the 
infernal regions; thus corresponding, as the judge of departed souls, 
■with the Grecian Pluto, or Minos, Minos has before been sup- 
posed the same with Mamu ; with whom, especially with the 
seventh, Satyavka'ta, Yama also agrees in character, as well as in 
name ; both being called Yaivahwata, or offspring of the Sun, and 
Sbad’hadkva, or lord of the Srad’ha. Srad’ha, as will be more 
particularly explained presently, is the ceremonial oblation in 
honour of deceased ancestors; whirJi obsequies to the dii manen 
are attended with feasting, and various observances of a curious and 
singular description. Yama has many names ; and, iu his charac- 
ter and functions, is related to many important personages of sacred 
and profane history. Among his names are Dbeiima-ua'ja, or Ving 
of justice; Pitripati, or lord of the Pit rui or patriarclis ; Mritu, 
or MuiTru, or Death, a title .also of Siva, or K a la. Susanyama, 
and Vaivaswata Yama, ai-e derivatives : the first from a word 
implying comeliness, or beauty ; the other from liis solar origin. 
Ksitanta is another name ; and Kritamala being the name of a 
river connected with the history of Sat vavhai a, the epithets may 
have a common origin. Audhumbara is a name derived from a 
species of wood, by the attrition of which fire is produced, where- 
with to light the pile on which funereal obsequies are performed to 
Yama. Antika, or PeaUi, or the Destroyer : thus Ka'lantaka 
Yama is Yama, the destroyer of Ka'la, or Time ; a personification 
of great boldness and extent ; and Kai.a i.s a name also of Yama. 
Yama has other names compounded of words, meaning the slayer of 
all beings ; king of deities ; reducer of all things to ashes ; the 
dark-blue deity ; of wolf-like belly ; the variegated being ; the 
wonderful iallictor of pains. — See As. Ucs. Vol, V. p. 366, where, in 
the ceremonies of oblation to the manes of deceased ancestors, four- 
teen different titles of Yama are enumerated, being considered as so 
many distinct forms of that deity ; to whom the priest offers, from 
the hollow of both hands joined, three oblations of water mixed 
with tiZa (Sesamum ludicum) fourteen times repeated with the 
different titles of Yama. 

His abode is in the infernal city of Yamapur, whither the Hindus 
beliovo that a departed soul immediately repairs ; and receiving a 
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just aenteoee from Yava, ascends to Swerga, tbe first heaven, or 
descends to Nareka, the snaky hell ; or assames on earth the form 
of some animal, nnieas its offences had been snch^ as deserved con- 
demnation to a vegetable, or even to a mineral, prison. — See AmoUc 
Reaearchea, Vol. I. p. 239.* 

Mr. WiLPOKD believes Yama, or Ptcro, to be the same with 
Sehapis ; deriving the latter name from a compound Sanskrit word 
implying tJiirst of blood. Wo are farther informed, by the same 
learned gentleman, that “ Dhbrma Raja, or the king of justice, has 
two countenances : one called his divine countenance, mild, and fall 
of lienovolence ; and those only see it who abound in virtue. His 
servant is named Karmai.a, who hriugs the righteous on celestial 
self-moving cars to Duskma Ra'ja, the sovereign of the Pitris, 
His other countenance, or form, is called Yama ; this the wicked 
alone can see : it has large teetli, and a monstrous body. Yama is 
lord of IWhilo, or the infernal regions; there he orders some to be 
beaten, some to be ent to pieces, some to be devoured by monsters, 
&c. His servant drags the wicked, with ropes round their necks, 
over rugged paths, and throws them headlong into bell : be is nn- 
inerciful, and hard is his heart; every body trembles at his. sight.” 
—Ih, Vol. V. p. 298. 

The following dirge, called the song of Yama, is chanted by a 
priest at the funeral of children d.ying under two year.s of age, 
whose bodies sre not then burned, but, decked with wreaths of fra- 
grant flowers, are buried by their relations in n clean sjwt ; they 
saying, iVatwo ' Namoh ! — “ The offspring of the Sun, day after 
day, fetching cows, li.u-ses, human beings, nn<l cattle, is no more sa- 
tiated therewith than is a drunkaisl with wine.”— C oi.burokb. Ib, 
Vol. VII. p. 244*. 

The fourtwuth day <'f the dark half of the month dsrtut is called 
Ydmaterpauam, and ia sacred to Yama: Imthing and libations are 
aaspicioiis fui that Jay ; and on the following, tort-lies and flaming 
brands are kiinlled, and consecrated to burn the bodies of kinsmen 
who may he dead in battle, or in a foreign country, and to light 
them through the shades of death to the mansions of Y ama. “ These 
rites,” says »S'iir VV’^illjam Jonk.s, combining theta with some others. 


• “Th*>«0 niul many frarfui ht*H» are thr anfnl provinces of tlie kiiigdont of 
Yama terriVAo with instMimeul s of torture and will) tire j into which are hurled all 
thoiio who are addicted when alive to niifiil pnictioea 

‘"The I’udiita P. (Kriyo Yoga Sara) and tho Siva Dharnta, whicli appears to be a 
section of the Sksnda V. ruiitaiii a number of iiiternsting Gircunistances previona to 
the iiittictiun ut' puiiishmi-nt. !i apt>cats also from tiiein that Vamafultils the eflice 
uf judite of the dead, as well as sovereign of the dauincil ; all tliat die appuariai; be- 
fore him, ntid being confronted with ChitraBupta, tint recorder, by whom their ac- 
tions have bei'it re^stered. Tho virtnous are thence conveyed to Kwarpo, or Ely- 
siutn, whilst the wicked are diivcn to the diffcroiit rt^ious of Maraka, or Tartarno." 

Vishnu Purina, 266. note. — £<i. 
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"besar ft »Miring resemblance to tboae of Ckrbs and PboskhMH*. 
—The aecood day of the following month, Kartika, is also sacred to 
Tava, conjointly with his youngest sister, the river goddess Ya- 
HONA, (or the Jumna,) she having entertained her broUier on that 
day : in imitation of which, sisters give entertainments to, and re- 
ceive presents from, their brothers. — At. Rfs. III. p. 266. 

But, in the tenth book of the Rig Veda, Yamuna is called the 
twin sister of Yama ; and a dialogue is given, in which he endea- 
rours to seduce her, but his base offers are rejected by her with vir- 
tuous expostulation. — {P>. Vol. VIII. page 402.)— Yamuna, or,a8 tbe 
name is commonly pronounced, Jumna, is a favourite feminine ap- 
pellation in many parts of India; particularly with that ol^ of 
women with whom the example of their virtuous namesake is the 
least regarded. 

In a preceding passage wehaveseen Yama identified with Siva . Mr. 
WitroRD (An. Re*. Vol V. page 299) says, “ Pi.UTO, or Yama, is but a 
form of Vishnu and in page 246, of the same volume, we find Swa- 
TAMBHOVA, (as a Mand closely allied to Yama,) expressly mention^ 
as Brahma himself in a human shape and Bkah mu is farther said 
to direct the motions of Sami, or Saturn, who, in his character of 
Time, is, as well as the Manus, intimately' connected with Noah. 
Sani, like Manc and Yama, is the offspring of the Sun: Sani, or 
Saturn, is Kronos, or Time, or K'ala; so are Yama and Siva. 
Noah, or Nuh, as his name is spelled in Hebrew, is the same with 
Manu ; which, in the nominative case, is Manus, who bears etymo- 
logical and historical and mythological affinity with Minos, like him 
a great lawgiver, and a reputed son of Jove. Minos, as the judge 
of departed souls, corresponds with Yama, himself the same with 
Hand ; hence Yama, Kai,a, Sani, Saturn, Time, devouring or de- 
stroying their own offspring and all created things, will, if their al- 
legories and Elusions ^ examined, be found to rnn into the same 
train of ancestry and character, and mixing identically with the history 
of the Manus, of Noah, and Minos. Indeed a different line of perso- 
nification may be connected with the above characters : Pwt'hivi is 
the Earth, the mother of Manoala, or Maks ; and also the same with 
SA'rvAVRATA, or Noah .- her husband, Phit'hu, is ari incarnation of 
Vishnu : Brahma is also the Earth ; and like Pbit'ho, or Prithivi, 
for mythological beings change sexes as well as names, may bo 
brought to coalesce in family and functions with Tellus, Tbbca, 
CVxLus, or Uranus, (the latter. Like Siva, the patron of astronomy,) 
Titan, Vksta, Atlas, Rhea, and a whole host of Grecian deified per* 
sonages,* 

Tlie above names, both of Grecian and Indian originals, might be 
considerably extended, and a family connection still traced throogh- 


reader abouid ri^fwr to note p. 30 on tbeoe specnlAtionv of Co!, Wilfbrd.— 
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ont them : all will lie foand melting into eeeh other primarily, and 
ultimately into the Sun — 

— “ Fonatain of living Light 

Hut far more gioriona Ha, who a»i<1 aerene. 

Be ! and niofr vaar — Himaelf uaform’d, unchain'd, unseen !” 

joNEs’a Hjmu to SuaTA. 

Thus would Betaht’s solar hypotbeeis derive considerable strength 
from the mythology of a people whose name, as theologians, was 
scarcely known to that ingenious and learned gentleman. 

That very interesting and affecting ceremony, called Srad'ha, is 
an oblation of daily recurrence with individuals who rigidly adhere 
to the ritual. It is offered iii honour of deceased ancestors— >but 
not merely in honour of them, but for their comfort ; as the Manes, 
as well as the gods connected with them, enjoy, like the gods of the 
Greeks, the incense of such offerings: which are farther of an ex- 
piatory nature, similar, I imagine, in their potencies, as well as in 
the motives tliac induce them, to the masses of tho Romish 
church. Over these ceremonials of Srad'ha presides Yau A, in his 
character of Rkau'hadk va, or lord of the obsequies : what I deem 
nece.S8ary to say on that subject will, therefore, be appropriately 
introduced, here. 

Mr. CoLRBBOKB (J«. Ret. Vol. Vll. p. 249.) tells us, that the 
priests, in the performance of the Srad'ha, meditate the Gayatri, and 
thrice repeat— Salutation to the gods, to tho names of ancestors, 
and to mighty saints; to Swaha (godde&s of fire) ; to Swadha (the 
food of the mauos) . Salutation to them for ever and over.” 

M. le Gbntil found a strong resemblance between the funeral rites 
of the Chinese and the Srad^ha of the Hindus. On which Sir W, 
JoNKS (.d«. Re*. Vol. II. p. 378.) says, “ that all tho circumstances 
which have been mentioned under the two heads of literature and 
religion, seem collectively to prove (as far as such question will 
admit proof,) that the Chinese and Hindus were originally the 
same people ; but having been separated near four then sand years, 
have retained few strong features of their ancient consanguinity ; es- 
pecially us the Hindus have preserved their old language and ritu- 
al, while the Chinese very soon-lost both. And the Hindus have 
constantly intenuarriod among themselves, while the Chinese, by a 
mixture of Tartarian blood from the time of their first establish- 
ment, have at length formed a race distinct in appearance from both 
Indians and Tartars.” 

In the third chapter of the Ins. of Ma»d, the rules for tho per- 
formance of the Rrad'lia are detailed with prolixity. I shall quote 
some texts explanatory of its rites, premising that Brahmans only 
ought to be invited ; and such men should be of holy and learned 
habits : a Sudra, one of the fourth, or servile class, it will be seen, is 
urgently prohibited as a guest. 

20 
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Chap, III. V. 82. — " Let the honse>keeper who knows his dtfty 
perform each day a Sradha with boiled nee and the like, or with 
water, or with milk, roots, and fruit ; for thus he obtains favour from 
departed progenitors.” — “ 123. Sageshavedistinguished the monthly 
Sr^ba by the title of nmcaluLry, or a/ter-^ateu ; that is, eaten after 
the 2 >t)»da, or ball of fice : and it must bo performed with extreme 
care, and with flesh meat in the best condition.” — “ 125. At the 
Sradha of the gods, he may entertain two Brahmans ; at that of his 
father, paternal grandfather, and patentalgreat-grandfatber, three ; 
or only one at that of the gods, and one at that of his paternal 
nuceators. Though he abound in wealth, let liim not be >;o1icitonB 
to entertain a large company,” — ” 133. As many monthfnls a» 
an unlearned man shall swallow at an oblation to tlie gods and 
to ancestors, so many rad-bet iron balls most the giver of the 
Sradha swallow in the next world.” — “ 176. The foolish giver 
of a Sradha loses, iu a fnture life, the fruit of as many admissi- 
ble guests, as a thief, or the like person, inadmissible into oom> 
pony, might be able to see.” — “ 178. Of tbe gift at a Sradha, 
to u» many Brahtuaus as a sacrificer for a Sndra might be 
able to touch on tbe body, the frnit m loot to the giver if he invite 
such a wretch.”— “ Ifll. He whocareMes a Sndra woman after be 
has been invited to sacred obseqnie.o, takes on himself all tbe sin that 
has been committed by the giver of tbe repast.” — “ 250. Should the 
eater of a Sradha enter on the sane day the bed of a se- 
ducing woman, bis ancestors would sleep for that memth on her 
excrement,” — “ 251. Having, by the word ISwaJiffim, asked the 
Brahmans if they have eaten well, let him give them, being saHsfied, 
water for an ablation.”—** 252. Then let the Brah inaris addrem him, 
sayiug 8wa,iiha ; for in all ceremonies relating t« deceased ancestors, 
the word Sveadha is thh highest benison.” 

Here wc find the word Svrndha nsed as a benediction, or grace 
after meat; but the Edinburgh reviewers say that iSwioha is the 
goddess of fnne.ral obsequies. In a former extract Sveadha is said, 
on the anthoiity of Mr. Coi.kbkokk, to be the frtod of tbe M<tne»; 
the word iSwadha is, in fact, of a very mystical nature ; and autho- 
rities, however respectable, may well differ in exponndiog it. 
tSometimes it is naed as equivalent to Maya, or illasion, or the 
world of ideas.”— (See /•>#. Vol. HI, p. 40r».) The following 

is the passage alluded to, in the Edinburgh Iteviete, for Jannary, 


‘ SwADHA la a goddes.s, whose adventures are very poetically nar- 
^d m the BrnlinM-Tairartira-yuruno, originally a nymph of 
the paradise of Vishnu. Her celestial charms excit^ the 
jealoasly of Radha, who perfectly represents the Grecian Jbho in 
her cami^, her jealousy, and her fnry. Hurled by the goddess 
from the Empyrean, Viaiwr, to console he- under her banishment, 
gave her m marriage to the DU Alauei,. She is the goddess of 
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fanersl obaeqaies ; coBveyiag^ to the manes the oAerings of men, and 
rewarding the latter for their piety to ancestors.”* 

1 will here sobjoin some elegont elegiac verses, as connected with 
the manes to whom the Sraclha is c^er^ ; prefixing a slight acommi 
of the last ceremonies attendant on the expiring Hindn. It is taken 
from CoLKBROKs’s Dissertation on the Religious Ceremonies of the 
Hindus (As. Res. Vol. VII. Art. 8.) where the reader, among much 
valuable matter, will find many cnrions particnlars descriptive of the 
Sradha. 

" A dying man, when no hopes of his surviving remain, should bo 
laid on a ted of Kusaf grass in the open air, his head sprinkled with 
water drawn from the Gauges, and smeared with clay brought from 
the same river. A SalagramaX stone should be placed near him. 


•The term “ Swadha" eiguiftes "otjtation in the Vigtmn Pamns, this i* per- 
MKiiSed into a daughter of Oakuha, who waa ^ren as a wife to all the PHrit or an- 
coatoni, a mj th of very eatiy explanation. Other occonnta give her a different parent 
and destiny. See Vinlinu Parana, &4, 89, 123. — Kd. 
t Poa VD>iO,»ruuUr. 

2 Till* fuiered stone is essential in many rites and ecremoeies of the Brahmans ; 
it is nsod in {iropitiatury ublationa to V laHNV, as well as in faneral and other cere* 
monies. The S'ilagrdma is not, I l>elievo, ever considered as a type of MAUSDEtA 
os some othew holy, particularly eonicnl, atones are. 

Mr. f'oiEBB/>KE. whose ant liority' (m (•T<’iy fannt eonnnetn] with Hindu and Sana, 
krit liiatory and literature is of the firr.t respeetability, informs ns (.i«, Iic». Vol. 
VII. p. 240.) that the HAlaijr-i ma art: fonml in a |>art of the (Inndak riviT, within 
the limits of Nepal. They on^ black, mostly runntl, and arc commonly iwrforated in 
one or more places by worms, or, as the Hindns believe, by VisHsr, in the .shnjie of 
a reptile. According to the number of (lerforationa. and of spiral cnrvM, in each, 
the stone is suppoaetl to contain VlSHNC in various characters. For example, such 
a stone perforated in one place only, with four spiral curves in tlie |sTforstion, and 

with marks resembling a cow’s foot, and a wreath of flowers, contains 1. ikshmi Naba. 

TASTA. The stones called BaH-lhiii, foond in the Nennada, nre, in like in.utiiier, con- 
sidered as types of Siva. The S’ilaffnfimm is fonad ape* trial not to Im ridrsn-oua ; U 
strikes Are with steel, and scareely at all effervesces with acids. 

SoKKCRAT describes the Sdlajpeima as a petrified shell,®! the sjteciea rei-se* rf’iiwimea ; 
very heavy, commonly block, bnt sometimes violet ; oval, or roand ; a little flat, nearly 
resembling a touchstone, and hollow, (how can it then Is- very heavy ?) with only ono 
amall aperture : within, he says, ft Is almost concave, with spiral lines terniinating 

towards the mhidle. iSome nre supposcil to represent the gracious inramntkma of 

VlsHRC, and are then highly prised ; but when they border a little on the violet, they 
denote a vindictive Aicdora, such as Xanimnga, when no man of ordinary nerve dares 
keep them in his liouse. The posscasor of a Sdtasrdma preserves it in clean cloth ; it 
is frequently perfunnil and liatiied j and the water thereby acquiring virtue, is drank, 
and prised for its sin-expeiltng jiropcrty. 

The Brahmans, and Hindus in general, lutA on this sioiic with much reverence ; 
it is not exceedingly scarce, but eertainly not common j for 1 never hsd sn opportunity 
of possessing one ; which, indeed, I never particnlarty anoght. Colonel SrrAar, 
has had many, and has now two : I know of no other in England. They are lesa 
than a small billiard-ball, nearly round, with the appearance of a rommra smooth 

jiebblo soaked in oil, and thereby Maekened . they arc solid without perf<wation or 

aperture. 



holy strains from the Veda should be channted alond, and leaves of 
holy basil scattered over his head. 

“.When he expires, the corpse must be washed,' perfumed, and 
decked with wreaths of flowers, and carried by the near^t 
relations to some spot in. the forest, or near water : the fuiieral'pile 
is lighted from the consecrated tire maintained by the deceased ; the 
nearest relation applies the flaming brand to the pile, hung round 
with, flowers, and the attendant priests recite the appropriate in- 
vocations. — ' Fire ! thou wasfc lighted by him ; may he, therefore, 
be reproduced from thee, that he may attain the regfions of celes- 
tial bliss. May this offering bo auspicious.’ All who follow the 
corpse walk round the pile, but may not view the fire : they then 
proceed to the river, and after bathing, present oblations of water 
from the joined paltns of their hands to the manes of the deceased, 
saying, ‘May this oblation reach thee.’ Elegiac verses, such as 
the following, are then recited. — “ 1. Foolish is he who seeks for 
permanence in the human state ; insolid, like the stem of the 
plantain tree ; transient, like the foam of the sea. “ 2, When a 
body, formed of five elements, to receive tlie reward of deeds 
done in its own former person, reverts to its hve original principles, 
what room is there for regret ? “3 The eartli is pc>riehable ; the 

ocean, the gods themselves, pass away. — How should not that 
babble, mortal man, meet destruction!’ "4. All that is low mnst 
finally perish ; all that is elevateil must ultimately fall ; all com- 
pounded bodies must end in dissolution ; and life be concluded 
with death.” 


BAtll. 

Of Bahi and Vbihabpati, Satokn and dcriTKB, a few words 
remsun to be said ; the former is described in some passages of the 
Purdnaa as clad in a black mantle, with a dark turban loosely 
wrapped round his head ; his aspect hideous, and his brows knit 
with anger ; a trident in one of his four hands, a cimeter in a 
second, and in the other two, a bow and shafts. In Plate XLVII 
(fig. 8.) he is two-handed, with the bow and arrow, and mounted 
on a raven. In the other Hindu zodiac, which has been given to 
the public, he is riding an elephant, and has but two hands, and 
they are empty. 

The elephant has been thought an appropriate vehicle for the 
sluggish “ slow.moving sun of Scrya,” as referring to the immense 
scope of Saturs’s orbit, and the apparent slowness of his motion. 
And Sani being, among the astrologers of India, as well as with 
their sapient brethren of Europe, a planet of malignant aspects, the 
ill-omened raven may also be deemed a fit vaharm for such a 
dreaded being. But this is not, I think, a sufficient reason for the 
conspicuous introduction of the raven into the mythological 
machinery ot the Hindu system, so accurate, so connected, and so 
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o^i^eto in all its parts ; althongli the inrestigations that it hath 
hitherto undergone have not folly dereloped or reached such points 
of perfection. Now let nie ask the reason, why, both in England 
and in India, the raren is so rare a bird 7 It breeds every year^ 
like the crow, and is much longer lived ; and while the latter bird 
aboonds every wbore to a degree bordering on nuisance, a pair of 
ravens, for they are seldom seen singly or in trios, are not fonnd 
duplicated in any place. Perhaps, take England or India over, two 
pair of ravens will not be found on an average extent of five 
hundred or n thousand acres. I know not, for I write where I have 
no access to books, if onr naturalists have sought the theory of 
this ; or whether it may have first occurred to mo, which it did 
while contemplating the character and attribntes of Sak{, that the 
raven destroys its young ; and if this notion be well founded, and 
on no other can I account for the rareness of the annnnhbreeding 
long-lived raven, we shall at once see the propriety of symliolizing 
it with Satttkn, or Kbonos, or Time, devouring or destroying his 
own offspring. 

The following astrological allegory will exhibit a specimen of the 
mythological veil through which even scientific facts must be view- 
ed in the relations of Hindu writers. 

In the reign of Dasabai'^ka, the mortal father of Ra'machakdba, 
in whose person Vishkc, as has been relateil, became incarnate, it 
happened that Sani, in his celestial journey, threatened a most in- 
auspicious conjunction ; and it was foretold to the king, by the sage 
Va'sisht’ha, that unless ho attacked the regent of the planet, 
neither Imdka, nor Brahma himself, could avert the continuance of 
the distressing drought, consequent to such aspects, for twelve years. 
Dasarat’ha attacked, and after a violent battle subdued, Sani, ex- 
torting from him a promise that ho would never again, by a simila. 
passage, threaten so unhappy a conjunction : a promise that he 
would keep until about onr year 1796, which the Hindu astro- 
logers have long predicted would be peculiarly inauspicions, as the 
noxious planet would then again approach the wain of Bo'hini. 
And in this age we cannot, they say, look for a hero, like Dasa- 
bat’ha, in a miraculous car of pure gold, to place himself at the en- 
trance of the wain, blazing like his progenitor the Sun, and drawing 
his bow, armed with the tremendous arrow Sanharastra, which 
attracts all things with irresistible violence — even Sani, “the slow- 
moving son of SuBYA, dressed in a blue robe, crowned with a 
diadem ; having four arms, holding a bow, a spiked weapon, and a 
oimeier.” The astrologers add, that Manoaha, or Mars, the child 
of Pbit’hivi, has also been prevented from traversing the waggon 
of Bobini ; but that Vbihaspati, Sukba, and Budha, or Jcfttbr, 
Vknos, and Mbbcurt, pass it freely and innocently ; while it is 
the constant path of Soxa, or the Moon, of whom the beautiful 
Rohuti, or a Aldebaran, is the favourite consort. — {A». Jtea. II.) 
461. 
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Of Vbihaspati, the re^nfc of the planet Jopitsr, we shall say 
but little, nithough he is in fact an important person, especially in 
astronomical calculations ; giving his name to a cycle, and being, 
as with ns, the hinge on which tnm many interesting sdentificat 
deduetioBS *. while, in mere mythology, I have only to notice him 
as the preceptor to the gods, and their occasional messenger from 
one to another. Veihaspati is supposed to have been also a legis- 
lator and a philosopher, and thus to have given his name and 
character to the planet, in which Siva himself is said also to shine, 
while the Sun is the peculiar station of Vishnu ; and Sani of 
BeAHiiA, wlio hence became an object of abhorrence with the 
Egyptians, they not daring even to pronoimcc his true name, and 
ahominating all animals with red hair, because it was his colour. — 
Some enthusiastic individuals among the Hindus will not eat car- 
rots, which apjiear to lie indigenous all over India, because, 1 have 
been told, tliey look like beef ; but possibly tli<> objection mav have 
a more remote origin. 



OF VLRA J— THR MA.NUS— THE BRA'HMADICAS, OR PRA- 
JAPATIS—THE RTBHfS— AND OTHER ALLEGO- 
RICAL BEINGS OF THE INVISIBLE 
WORLD. 


Frkqckkt montion is made in tlje course of this work, and, in- 
deed, in all Hindu writing's and conversations, whether historical, 
scientific, or poetical, of certain mythological |wrsons under the 
above designations; and iu view to a ready reference to some gene- 
ral information respecting such beings, when their names or charac- 
ters may come befoie us in the progre.ss of oui- work, I shall here 
taiko tlie o])portnnity of introducing them to tlie reader’s notice, ex- 
plaining briefly, and as clearly as I am able, who they were. 

It is said, in the fns. of Makit, {Chap. I. v. 32.) that the Mighty 
Power, having divided his own svrbstance, became male and female ; 
and from that female produced Vira'j. Viua'j produced the first 
Manc, named Swa'vasibhcva :* he, the ten iiraJiDindicas, or Pitf- 
japatix , whom he calls ten lords of created beings. They produced 
A’Pivni other AlaiiM, whoso names were Swa'y.ambhcva, SwAROCai- 
SHA, Uttami, 'I’a'masa, Raivata, Cha'kshcsha, and Satyavbata. 
'J'liese Mamts are, by some authorities, said to have pr’oduced the 
seven Risliis; but others state the seven Rislii.s to have sprung 
immediately from Brahma: their naines are Kasyapa, At»i, Va- 
siSHi'A, ViswAMiTKA, Gactama, Jamaoaoki, and Bharadwaja. — 
(WjLPOfiD. As. Hcs. Vol. V. p. 24'i>.)t 

I will inti-oducc the texts, from the Jnstitnfes of MAitfe, above ad- 
verted to, comprising the names of the ten linihmadiens, or Prtija- 
2 mfh; descriptive also of Vira’j ; and from which it is likely that 
the Hindu sculptors and painters have derived their idea of the 
half male, half female, figure, seen in the cave on Gharipuri (Ele- 
phauta). 

Chap I. v. 32. — “ Having divided his own substance, the Mighty 
Power became half male, half female, or naturs. active and paeeive ; 
and from that female ho produced Vira'j. — “ 33. Know me,J O 


• Here the gaven ifanus will gppear to be tbo grandsons of Swa'yajibhuva ; who, 
tiowerer, is bimself one of the seven. 

t The lists of BUhis foand in the varions Poranoa aro at variances with each other. 
For some instances see Vishnu Pursna, 41).— Ed. 

t The first Masu, Swa’yambhuva, uapeaking. Note : The words in Ralfcs in this 
^notation are dot in the original teat of Mavu, but form, by interpolation, a coacise 
*loSSof bis commentator. 


29 
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most excellent of Brahmans, to be that 3 >erBon whom the male pmper, 
Viea'j, having performed austere devotion, produced by himself ; 
Me, the secimdary framer of all this visible world. — “ 84. It was I 
who, desirous of giving birth to a race of men, performed very 
difficult religious duties, and first produced ten lords of created 
beiugs, eminent in holiness : — “35. Makichi, Atbi, Ahoiras, Pol* 
A8TYA, PuLAHA, Keitu, Pabchbtas Or Dakbha, Vasishta, Bhriou, 
and Narada. — “ 36. They, abundant in glory, produced seven other 
Manos, together with deities, and mansions of deities, Mahariahis, 
or great sages, unlimited in powers;— “37. Benevolent genii and 
fierce giants; blood thirsty savages; heavenly qiiiristers; nymphs 
and demons ; huge serpents, and snakes of smaller size; birds of 
mighty w ing ; and separate companies of Pitris or progenitors of 
mankind ” 

Before we return to the Brahmadicas, Ac., it maybe expedient to 
give a farther account of Vika j, as translated by Mr. Colkbkoke, 
from the While Yajur Fcih«, and his judicious observations con- 
nected with the perplexing subjects now under our consideration. 

“ He,” (tlie primeval lieing) “ felt not delight ; therefore man de- 
lights not when alone. He wished tho existence of another ; and 
instantly he became such as is man and woman in mutual em- 
brace. He caused this, his own self, to fall in twain ; and thus be- 
came a husband and wife : therefore was this body so separated as 
it were an imperfect moiety of himself. This blank, thei’efore, is 
completed by woman : he approached her, and thence were hnnvau 
beings produced. 

“Sho reflected, doubtingly, ' How can he, having produced me 
from himself, incestuonsly approach me ? I will now assume a dis- 
guise.’ Sho became a cow, and the other became a ball, and ap- 
proached her ; and the issue were kine. She was changed into a 
mare, and he into a stallion; one was turned into a female ass, 
and tho other into a male one ; thus did he again approach her; and 
the one-hoofed kind was the offspring. She became iv female goat, 
and he a male one ; she was an ewe, and he a ram : thus he ap- 
proached her ; and goats and sheep were the progeny, in this 
manner did he create every existing pair whatsoever, even to the 
ants and minutest insect.” 

“ The sequel of this passage,” Mr. Colebboke says, “ is also 
enriona ; but is too long to be here inserted. The notion of Viba'j 
dividing hia own sobstance into male and female occurs iu more 
than one Parana ; so does that of an incestuous marriage and inter- 
course of the first Maho and his daughter Satabopa : and the 
commentators on the Upanishad understand that legend to be 
alluded to in this place. But the Jnstituies, ascrihm to Mawh, 
uwke Visa J to be issue of sneh a separation of persons, and 
Mabp, himself to be the offspring. There is, indeed, as the reader 
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may observe froal the passages cited in the present essay, maoh 
disagreement and oonseqnent confnsion in the gradation of persons 
interposed by Hindu theology between the supreme Being and the 
created world,” — {At. Ret. Vol. VIIL p. 442.)*' 

Ton Brahmadicas hare been noticed and named ; but the 
jRuranat do not agree as to their number. Although the Ina. of 
Mvmd, and the Bkagauaia, euatnerate ten, there are but nine 
noticed in other passages of the Puriiruis : in the Scanda Purdna 
it is declared there were no more than seven ; nor are authorities 
wanting to reduce them to three : namely, the three sonsf of Swa'- 
VAHSHcrVA, who was Bbabma himself in a human shape. 

Mr. WiLroao.t to whom I am obliged for the information con- 
tained in the preceding paragraph, tliinks it likely that the seven 
Ma,nna% the seven Brahmadicat and the seven Bithit, to be the 
same, and to make only seven individual persons ; first called 
Brahtnadieat, or children of Brahma, and created for the purpose 
of supplying the world with inhabitants. Having fulfilled this 
mission, they became sovereigns, or ^fanut, who, when far ad- 
vanced in years, withdrew from the world to solitary places to 
prepare for death, as, according to the Purdnat, was the general 
praclice of matikiud in former ages; and became Rishis, or holy 
penitcuts, who, by their salutary counsels, and the example of their 
austerities, discovered the paths of virtue and rectitude tc mankind. 

This seems the most probable mode of reconciling the many 
contradictions that appear from a consideration of the Mmma ; but 
there is still much confusion in their persons and characters. It is, 
indeed, the first and last only that are usually heard of : and we may 
here generally notice, that the first, named Swa'^amuhcva, or ton 
of the Self Existent, is he who is supposed to have revealed the 
Institutes, knowu by the title of Mamu’s ; and that, in tho time of 
the seventh Manu, surnained Satyavkata, (called also Vaivaswata, 
or child of the Sun,) tho general - deluge occurred. The first. Sir 
William Jonks^ judged to be the same with Adam; the other 
Noah, “ the groat progenitor and restorer of our species.” 

The Rishis, be they who they may, have had the honour of 
becoming the seven bright stars in tho great bear ; and they are 
fabled to bo married to the Pleiades. There being now but six of 
the laLtop, farther fables became necessary to reconcile the difference. 


• Vishnu Purina, Sa note. — Ed. 
i Keaning, I imngiiie, D-sksha, Nabeda and Burigu. 

J 4*. &it. Vol. V. V »*«• 

S In the Oito, Lecture X. “ the four SCakus” are ipeken of. In the i$tv«|tureM 
fourteen are mentioned, 
t As. Vol. II. p. ll« 



I know not whether this circumstanoe is most in favour of, or 
against, the antiquity of Hindu astronomy ; it would not, perhaps, 
be easy to prove the existence of the fable ^fore the disappearance 
of the seventh bright star, that formerly shone with the existing 
six Pleiades. 

Near Vasishta (who is in lat. 60® N.) is a small star, ropresont- 
ing his wife Akundhati. Astrologers watch carefully their mo- 
tions, because their infiueacea are variously modified ; and what- 
ever new-married couple see them in an auspicious conjunction or 
position, they are surely to Jive happy together for a hundred 
years. 

lleforo 1 notice an article of scandal respecting these brilliant 
ladies, I will mention that other legends speak favoui-ubly of 
Madam ANistrYA, (otherwise Anisumya*^) spouse of A rid, and of 
Ii.YA, wife of Gotama ; but, from being in bad company, their 
characters have suffered, and I am apprehensive that the latter 
cannot, as the sequel will show, he wliolly exculpated. 

It is related that Aoni, the ardent deity of Fire, was disposed to 
carry on an intrigue with these ladies but was saved frotn his evil 
purposes by a stratagem of his wife. Swaha, Arttudhati, having 
always boon exemplary as to holiness and sanctity, was not sus- 
pect^ on this unlucky occasion ; but the other six Rishis, in con- 
sequence of scandalous reports, not only dismissed their sjjarkling 
spouses, but, like great bears, drove them out of the arctic circle ; 
and they now shine as the Pleiades. It would appear, that they 
had qualified themselves for wet nurses, and accordingly nursed 
young K'aetikeya j or were entrusted with his education, and 
were placed by him in the Zodiac. 

"The Pleiades, according to mythologists in the west, were en- 
trusted likewise with the education of Bacchu.s, (wlio, according to 
Macrorius, w.as the same with Mars, or K'aictikkya) and on that 
account he translated them into heaven. Acconling to those 
writers they suffered a real bodily poUntion ; and tlie sovontli, says 
Hyoinus, [Poet. Astro, p. 471.) left her sisters, and fled to the 
regions of the heavens within the .arctic circle ; and this is tho Auun- 
nuATi of the Hindus.” 

There is a cavern near Gaya, in Bengal, called tho grot of tho 
seven liishis; from which an inscription has been copied, and a 
translation is given of it by Mr. Wilkins in the second volume of 
./ts. Res. Art. 10. But it has no immediate reference to Ursa 
Major, or to tho Rishis under any designation ; perhaps it may 


She is ,»11M “Anasdva, tho virtuous wife of AoASTYA."~itama|f«««.- 

. I. p. 0. Aoastya n tho sW CoHopM*. * 
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h»ye been osed for the efipecial contemplation of that constellation 
so very striking and bcantiful in those latitudes.* * * 

Brahua is sometimes said to be Swayambho, (or the self Exist- 
ent,) an appellation that 1 have been taught to apply to Bbabx, or 
the Supreme Being. Sometimes Bkahma is called Swa'yambhuva, 
or son of th^ Self Existent, the name of the first Manu ; who by 
some accounts is made Bkabma’s son, by others his grandson. The 
Mamuf , the first of whom is Swa'yamhuuva, are the offspring of 
the Brahmadicaa, who are tlie production of Swa'yambhcva, who 
was produced by VtRA'j, who proceeded from the male portion of 
tile divided Mighty Power. I cannot reconcile this; for it makes 
Swa'yambhuya bis own grandson, progenitor of seven, uther Manus, 
and a distinct person from the first Masu, which there is none but 
this contradictory and confused authority for considering him. 
By the iS’tuwfxs Swayambiiu is identified with Siva. The first and 
last, Manus are al.so sometimes confounded with each other, and 
with other characters, as will appear from the extracts that I shall 
proceed to make from the papers of S»V Wiu.iAM JoNRB and Mr. 
WturoKO, and Mr. Coi.kukokk ; on which, as occasion may invite, 
I sJiall offer what occurs to me in the form of notes and remarks. 

“ In the prcsetit day of Bkahma the first Manu was sumamed 
SwA'YAMBHUVA, Or Still >if the Self Existent ; and it is he by whom 
the Institutes of ritil and religious duties are supposed to have 
been delivered. In his time the deity descended at a sacrifice ; and 
by bis wife Sataiiupa he had two distinguished sons, and three 
daughters. Thi.s }>air were created for the multiplication of the 
human species after that new creation of the world which the 
Brahmans call Padmakalpiya, or the lotus creation.” 

Of the five Mancs who succeeded him I have seen little more 
than the names ; but the Hiudu writings are very diffuse on the 
life and posterity of the seventh Manu, sumamed Vaivaswata, or 
child of the Sun. Ho is supposed to have had ten sons, of whom 


• “ ilanu. — This name belongs to the Ejiic and Pnranie periods. In the former wo 

ti-fceo in it the remains of the tradition of n first man, alike progenitor, or even creator, 

like i'roinetheus, of liis deseimdauts, and lawgiver. We should conceive its historical 
value to be the allusion to some lejrendary personage, suchsA every nation can boast 
of, who first wakes his iXHintrymen from borbarisni and a wild life to the light of 
civilisation and systematic government. In the I*uranic period this first is called 

way ambhuva (from Swayamblin, 'Urahma), tho son of Viraja, the son of Srahmi : 
and the code of laws still extant is sometiinos attributed to him. Soon, however, the 
idea of a laa-givor became more prominent than that of first man, and the number of 
Manus was nioltipliuil. Etuih Kahia, or creation of tho world, is divided into fourteen 
Manwnntaras, or intervals, over which a Ilium presides. Sir of these have already 
passetl in the proaent Kftlpa, and the seventh is now going on. The present Manu 
’* **** actual author of tho DhanuBahastra, the code which bears his name, 
(pcrivablo from man, “ to think,” meaning “ intelligent,” man that is, as oontrasted 
with ot,hor living boiaga. The word itself appears to have tho meaning of “ man" 
»n the Vedas, while m£aava, and perhaps autsMskyo, both meaning man, are derived 
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the eldest was Ikhhwakd; and to have been accompanied by- 
seven Rishis, or holy persons, an account of which explains the 
opening of the 4th chapter of the Gita. ‘This immutabie system 
of devotion,’ says Kbishsa, ‘1 revealed to Vivaswat, or the 8un ; 
VivASWAT declared it to his son Mand ; Manu explained it to 
Ikshwaku : thus the chief Rishis know this sublime doctrine, 
delivered from one to another.’ ” — As. Res. Vol. II. p. 117. Jouss 
on the Chron. of the Hindus. See also Ins. of Manu, ch. i. v. 58. 
Gita, ch. iv * 

“ From this seventh Manu the whole race of men is believed to 
have descended ; for the seven Rishis, who wore presaged with 
him in the ark, are not mentioned as fathers of human families. 
But since his daughter Ila was married, as the Indians tell us, to 
Budha or Mbkcuby, the son of Chanpu*, or the Moon, a male deity, 
whose father WH.S Atki, son of Buahma, (an allegory purely astro- 
nomical, or poetical) his posterity arc divided into two great branches ; 
called the Children of the Sun, from his own supposed father, and 
the Children <f the Moon, from the parent of his daughter’s 
husband.” — lb. p. 127. 

From what precedes, th<‘ hdlowing lists of succession may bo 
deduced; but 1 fear the perplexities of this article will be rather 
concoutvated than removed by them, and that little olsh will be iu 
my power. 


ViKA'J. 

S w A Y A M E f 1 1; V A . — Fi rst 
Manu. 

B rah mi I dir as. — Among 
them, Makk'Hi ami 
Atiu. 

Manus . — Among them, 
SwAYAMBHiiVA ami 

Satyavkata. 

Rishis . — Among them, 
Kabyai’A and Axiti. 


IluAiiMA, father of 
Makichi, father of 
Kasyapa, father of 
Rucya, father of 
ViVAsWATA or Sat- 
yavkata, .seventh 
Manu. 


Brahma, father of 
Kasyapa, father of 
SuuvA, father of 
VlVASWATA, or 8 a- 
tyavkata, the 
seventh Manu. 


• To thin portion of the Gits, Thomaon appends the following- note. 

“ This is a slight historical notice, destined to introduce the detailed description of 
the yoga systoui, and aiTogating for it the highest possible origin, by attributing it to 
Vishnu, before his incarnation as Krishna.. Vivaswat is the sun. Hanii, his son 
commonly called Vaivasirata Uanu is tho last of the seven Hsnus, who hare as yet 
existed, he presides over the present Manwanlara, and is tho presnmod author of Ow 
code of reli^ous law which bears his name. Ikshwaku. bis sou, was tho arst king of 
tho BO-called solar dynasty, a mixtare of saint and inonarcli, like David, and therefore 
called Bajarishi or royal saint. Through him, says Krishna, the rest of the solar 
dynasty, the Bajarishis, received and practised this doctrine. It woa then lost for 
iannotime to the world, until revived in the month of Krishna." Bhagnvad Gita 
by J. Cockbum Thomson. 29.- Ed. 
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All inspection of these lists offers the following among other 
difficulties : Swatambhuva is declared to be Bbahma in a human 
shapej and the first Mamu : he appears again his own grandson, as 
the first of the seTeu Manus. SwAYAiisHurA and Axui stand in 
the relationship of father and son, whether the first named bo 
considered as father of the Brahmudic^, or as father of the Rishis : 
bnt the first Swataubhova is great-grandfather of the last Atei, as 
per list the firat. 

Tn the same list the seventh Manu Satvaveata, is among the 
ancestors, and muy be called the father of Kaevata, one of the 
Kishis ; and in the other lisis Kasyafa is the grandfather of 
Satyavkata, Surya being his immediate fatlicr, although his 
name doth not appear among the Bruhmadirafi, from whom the 
seven Makcs are said to have proceeded ; on the contrary, he 
(Sckya) is by the second list the grandson of Makichi, one of 
those BrohmadicM. 

Other incongruities might be pointed out, and are easily dis- 
coverable by the iminisitive reader ; bnt these will suffice to show 
the difficulties attending the attempt at reconciling the contradic- 
tions so evident in the mixed history and mythology of the 
ilindns. 

In the genealogical section of the Ramayana the following 
passage occurs ; but the succession does not agree with either of the 
lists given in the preceding pages : it agrees best with the secoiil of 
the last three. 

“ Indescribable is the origin of Bkahma — eteimal, imperishable, 
ever the same. From him was produced Mabichi ; the son of 
Maricui was Kasyafa ; from the descendant of Marichk was pro- 
duced Anoibv ; his son was Peach eta the son of Pkachkta was 
Manu ; and Ikshwaku, the first sovereign of AvoimA,t was the 
son of Manu. ' — Sect. 57. p. 395, 

The reader will begin to be aware of the endless diversity of 
thcogonical legends ; or of those referring to the early animated 
productions of the different Hindu deities. One taken geneially, 
though not literally, as I have altered the spelling, &c. from the 
curious work of Anqktii, Dcfeuuon, CAilled by him Ouj > nel . al , may 
be introduced appropriately in this place, as bearing immediately 
on the subjects di8cus.sed under this head ; and, if not illustrating 
them, exhibiting at least another instance of their wildness, and 
perhaps inconsistency 

Brark said, " Rise up, O Rcdra ! and form man to govern the 
world.” 


Aliaa Daksha, %y some »irthoritie«. 


t OuUt 
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Rudra immediately obeyed : lie began the work ; but the men 
he made were fiercer than tigers, having nothing but tlie destructive 
quality in their composition ; and they soon destroyed one another ; 
for anger was their only passion. Brahma, Vishnu, and Budsa, 
then joined their different powers, and created ten men, whose 
names were Narada, Daksha, Va'sishta, Bhrigu, Kri'iit, Polaha, 
PuiiASTYA, Angira, Atki, and Makichi ; (that is, lieason, Inge- 
nuity, Emulation, Humility, Piety, Pride, Patience, Charity, Deceit, 
Morality) : the general name of whom is the Munis Brahma then 
produced Duarma, Justice, from his breast ; AniiAKMA, Injustice, 
from his back ; La'dha, Appetite, or Passion, from his lips ; and 
Ka'xa, Love, or Desire, from his heart. The last was a beautiful 
female, and Bbahma looked upon lier with amorous emotions ; but 
the Munis telling him she was his own daughter, he shrunk back, 
and Ladja, Shame, a blushing virgin, sprung from him. Brahma, 
deeming his body defiled by its emotions towards Ka ma, purified 
himself by partially changing it into ten females, who were ^.s- 
pectively espoused by the Munis * 

In the above legend we find the ten “ lonhs of created Ixnngs," 
that Manu describes a.s produced by himself, ascribed to the joint 
powers of tlie three great persomfied attrilmtes of the Deity, llero 
they are called Allunis ; in other [lassages they are considered as 
Brahmadieas, or PrajupiUis and as lilshis. This may serve a.s fi 
farther specimen of the endless allegories in which the poetical fahii- 
lislgthave veiled the moral, scientific, and theological knowledge of 
the Hindus ; all of which, as well as liistory, and even arts, if not 
buried in, or obscured by, are intimately connected with their wild 
and bold mythology. Thus, again, the Mahdlxiruta is a continu- 
ed allegory between man’s virtues and his vices : the former per- 
sonified under the names of the five sons of PA'Nini ; of whom 
Bhi'ma, Yudishtiha and Arjuna .said to l•epTe.sent Jn.stice, For- 
titude, and Prudence, were by one mother, Konik. Nakui.a 
and Sahadeva, personifications of Temperance and Wi.sdom, by 
Ma'ubi'. Other legends attribute the virtues of Modesty and 
Tenderness to Yuihshtira ; Sti-ength to Bhi'ma ; and Skill, or 
Courage, to Arjuna. To Nakaua Beauty, or Ilaimony ; and to 
Sahadeva Wisdom and Penetration. 'I'hc two last brothers arc by 
some said to be the twin virtues of Temperance and Chu.stity. 
Man’s manifold vices are personated by the hundred sons of Kuuu, 
the brother of Pa'ndu : lienco a near relationship e.vists between 
Vice and Virtue. 

I will here introduce other texts from the 7ns. of Mand, with the 
like view of recording and giving some explanation of names of 
common occurrence. 


Mnir'a Santcrit Text*, IT, 10, where several version* of tKia.«l(nT »» Pwn- 
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Cfa, XI. T. 222.—'* The eleven Budrat ; the twelve Adityas ; the 
eight Vamta ; the Maruta, or genii of the winds ; and the seven 
great Biahia, have porfowned this lunar penance* as a security 
from all evil.” 


booras. 

[The Rdokas, in the Vedic period appear as personifications of 
the Wind, when stormy and destructive. They are spoken of as 
worshippers of Aoni aud followers of Indra. When the terrible 
forms of storm and fire had developed into a new deity, Siva, he 
took the name of Kudra, and the eleven Rudras were supposed to 
be his offspring or manifestiitions. According to the Vishnu Parana, 
Rudra sprang, half male, half female from the frown of Brahma. 
" Separate yourself, Brahma said to him ; and having so Spoken 
disappeared. Obedient to which command, Rudra became two- 
fold, disjoining his male and female natures. His male being, he 
again divided into eleven persons of whom some were ag'reeable, 
some hideous, .some fierce, some mild ; and he multiplied his female 
nature manifold, of complexions black or white. ”t— JEM.] 

The twelve Adityaa are said to be the offspring of Aditi, who is 
called the motlier of the gods. They are emblems of the sun for 
each month of the year ; and are themselves called suns : their 
names are Dli&tri, A'ryamat, Mitra, Varuna, Indra, Vivasawat^ 
Pdshan, Parjanya, Anshu Bhsga, Twashtri, Vishnu. Of these 
Vishnu seems to be considered as the first,- for Kkisbha, describ- 
ing bis own pre-eminonce, says, “ Among the Adilyaa I am 
VlSHNO.” 

A Va'sc is one of the eight divinities who form a Gana, or 
aaaamfilagp of gods; and there are nine of those <}ana8, (Aa. Rea, 
Vol. Ill, p. 40) : which nine Ganna, or companies of deities, are 
enumerated in tlie- Amarakoaha. 0-ane'sa is said to derive his name 
(Gan-Iaa, Lord of the OanaaJ from his supposed situation as the 
principal or president of those assemblages: although Aoki, the 
god of Fire, is generally deemed the chief of the Vdsua, eight of 
whom were among the earliest productions of BuAHitA.t 


* The penance thus named ti called CtuMndrayana, and oonsiata in the aliiiier, or 
devotee, " eating for a whole month no more than thrice eighty monthfaU of wild 
graina, an he happeiu to moot with them, keeping bi» organs 'in subjection.”— /6. 
V. 221, The reward is attaining the same abode ae CsANnsA, the regent of the 
Koon • and it absolves a Brahman from the ain of slaughtering a thousand small 
animals which hare bones, or of boneleas animals enow to fill a cast ; and it ia also 
the common penanoe for killing a Sudra, a Hindu of the fourth or servile claaa. 
t Tiohau PurAna 53. 

{The VAsua are a olaaa of eight aemi-diviiw beinga, peraonifications of natiiral 
phenomena, belonging to the Ve^o period, and intimately connected with the worahip 
of tto eon. They are attendants on their chieftain Agni, or Pavaka peMonifled fire- 
Their namea are differently given, in different plaoea, but the heat reading seems to be 
Ahar (^y), Dhmna, (the polar star), Soma, (the moon), Dhanu (fire), Anfla (wind), 
Anala (fire), Pratyn'sha (daybreak), and Pralihasa (twilight), all of whieb, with the 
asoeptton of wind are ooBIwoted with the idea of light.”— Bhagavad Oita, 146.- Jd. 

30 
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The MwnUa, or genii of the winds, have Pataha as their chief 
dei^ ; of whom we shall take farther notice when speaking of his 
son Hancxan. Mabichi is also ranked as a chief among the 
Manila. 

PiTRis. Ina. of Maud, ch. hi. ▼. 192. — "The Pttria, or great pro- 
genitors, are free from wrath ; intent on puntj ; erer exempt from 
sexnal passions ; eudned with exalted qualities : they are primeval 
deities who have laid arms aside. — “ 193. Hear now completely 
from whom they sprung; who they are; by whom, and by what 
ceremonies, they are to be honoured. — " 194. The sons of Marichi, 
and of ail the other Bishis, who were the offspring of Manu, son of 
Bbauma, are companies of Pitn's, or forefathers.” — Many tribes 
of Pitria are enumerated in following texts. — “ 200. Of these just 
ennmeraied, who are generally reputed the principal tribes of 
Pitris, the sons and grandsons, indefinitely, are also in this world 
considered as great progenitors.- — " 201. From the Uiahis come 
the PUrU, or patriarens ; from the Pilris both Devaa and Danavaa ; 
from the Devas this whole world of animals and V'Pgetables in duo 
order.” 

Many other verses in this chapter refer to ceremonials in honour 
of the Pitria : the above will suffice hero. The tollowing text, how- 
ever, introduces them to us in another character, 

Ch. i. V. 66. — " A month of mortals is a day and a night of the 
Pitria, or patriarchs, inhabiting the Moon : the half, beginning 
with the full moon, is their day for action ; and that, beginning 
from tlie new moon, is their night for slumber.” The time most 
peculiarly sacred to the manea of the Pitria is the dark half of each 
month ; and the day of conjnnction is the fittest day. — From the 
Pitria both Deraa, and Danavaa are above said to have sprung. 
The tirle Peva is very comprehensive, meaning generally, a deity ; 
Dem is its feminine, but is applied mo.stly to Bhava'ni, consort of 
Mahauka'a, which name of Siva is literally Great God. But as the 
title of l>era is given to other gods, superior and interior, so that of 
Pevi is, as hath been Imfore state*!, occasionally bestowed similarly 
on other goddesses. Perata is the plural of Peva ; by some writers 
spelled PeirUih. 

Danava is the plural of Dakc, the individnal whence proceeded 
this race of evil spirits, or fallen angels. Aanra means nearly the 
same generally as Panava, although there may be different legend- 
ary accounts of their origin. Paitya and Rakaha are names of evil 
beings — spirits in other worlds, or malignantly incarnate in this. 

[“ In their earliest conception tlie Baksh^sas seem to be those un- 
known creatures of darkness to which the superstition of all ages 
and races has attributed the evils that attend this life, and a malig- 
nant desire to injure mankind. In the Epic period they seem to be 
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peraonificatioos of the ahorisinea of ludiaj presented under the 
terrible aspect of vampires, njing through the ^ir, sucking bloody 
&o.> in order to heighten the triumphs of the Aryan heroes, who 
subdued them. In this character they play a very prominent part 
in the Bamdyann., the beautiful epic of Yalmiki. Here they are led 
by Bavana, the king of Lanka, which is snpposed to be the island of 
Oeylon and its capital, and they are subdued by Dasaratha Rdma, 
the hero of the poem. In the Pnr&uic period they are infernal 

f iants, the children of the Rishi Pulaatya, and enemies of the gods, 
hey are then divided into three classes ; — 

I. The slaves of Kuvera, the god of wealth and guardians of his 
treasures. 

2. Malevolent imps, whose chief delight is to disturb the pious 
in their devotions. 

3. Giants' of enormous proportions, inhabiting Naraka or hell 
and hostile to the gods."*— 

There are also good angels, Suras. These words, Sura and 
Aswa, are commonly spoiled Soar and Asoor ; and the Hindu, 
writings abound in allusions to their state of continued warfare. 
And it seems probable, that such fables are of an astronomical 
nature, and relate to the rising and setting, and other phenomena^ 
of stars in the two hemispheres. 

The terms Deva rishi, R4jari8hi, Maharishi are nearly synonymons 
with Rishi ; meaning saint, deified saint, great saint, or great sage. 
There arc differences, doubtless ; for Narada is reckoned the chief 
of the Ddvarishis, and he appears among the Brahmadicaa — not as 
a Rishi. KbisHsa (in the Gita,) speaks of his “ holy servants, the 
JBi ohnians and the Riijarishie and says, " I am Bhrigu among the 
Maharishis "and of all the Odvarisliis I am J^arada." — Narada, 
Daksha, and Bhrigu, are among the Brahmadicaa of Mann; 
and aro generally and more especially termed sons of Brahma. 

By the recent publication of the Ramayana I am enabled to make 
some explanatory additions to this bead of my work ; but not, I 
doubt, to clear it of its difficulties or perplexities. What precedes 
was written before this curious publication reached me, and I have 
not seen occasion to make any alteration in it. 

The term ilahurUhi occurring iii the sixth section of the 
Rdmdyaiia, the luarned translators subjoin the following note. — 

" There are four kinds of sages, or Bishie .- the Rdjarishi, or royal 
BO^e ■ the Maharishi, or great sage; the Brahma rishi, or sacred 
sage; and the Deuarixhi, or divine sage; of these the first ia 


21 


Bhagavad Gita, 140. 
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esteemed the lowest. Hind the last the highest.” — P. 64. 8to. 
edition.* 

According to the translators of the Ramayaua, Sura means an j 
fermented liquor ; and d«r<ra, rejecting spirituous liquors. — (P. 287.) 
Describing the well known allegory of churniug the ocean, 
that has been already noticed “the daughter of Vaboma, 
VAEOwr,” is produced ; (and said, in a note, to be spirituous liquors) 
*' seeking for acceptance. The sons of Diti did not receive the 
daughter of Vabusa ; upon which the sons of Aditi accepted the 
inestimable damsel. On this occasion, therefore, are the descendants 
of Dm called Asuraa, while the descendants of Aditi are termed 
8ura». By the reception of VAKUNithe glad 6’«r<w were filled with 
pleasure .” — IbA 

When, in the course of this churning process, the Amrita, the 
beverage of the gods, the water of immortality, was produced, the 
Suraa and Astiros contended for its possession ; and a tremendous 
combat ensued between them, “ When all were exhausted, VibHnd, 
the mighty, assuming by illusion the form of a captivating damsel, 
speedily stole the Amrita" and afterwards crushed the Aturaa, or 
sons of Diti ; who are said, {Rtimdyaiia, p. 289.) to have been slain 
norwards by the heroic sons of Auiti.” “ In this most dreadful 
conflict between the Daityas and the celestials, the former being 
subdued, Pokandara received the kingdom.” PcuANDAiiA is a 
name of Ikoba. 

Let us, however, dwell a while longeron the offspring of this all- 
prolific mother Diti, who, with her productive spouse, Kasyapa, 
seems, in Hindu theogonies, to be ever at hand to answer in all 
cases of perplexing parentage. 

The 37th section of the Ifavuiyana details how this distressed 
goddess, thus bereft of her children, implored her husband Kasvapa 
( the son of Makichi) to bestow on her “ an iNOKA-destroying son,” 
to retaliate her injuries on that deity, and the rest of Kasyapa'b 
sons, who had destroyed beris. Her request was complied with, on 
the condition that she should remain pure in the performance of 
sacred austerities during a gestation of one hundred years. The 
time was nearly expired, when the crafty Indka, who had all 


In the Bpic period thi« ia merelv • name for historical peraonagea die- 
tingaUhed for their piety and wisdom, by their acts or their writings. Three kinds 
are there distingniahed, Derariahis, or dirine Bishig anch as have aoqnired com- 

nleto perfection on earth, and have eoneequently been canonized after death, 

BrahmarUhls, sages of the Brahman caste ; and Bajariahis, those of the Kshatriya 
caste. In the Puranio period, the Kuhiii par ereellence (aomntimes called Hahariahia, 
or graat Eishisl, are seven primeval personafpw, bom from Brahma’s mind and pra- 
aiding, onder different forma, dVer Manwantara. The name has, however, a more 
extended acme, and aoven classes are diatingaished, some of whom are mvtholoBical. 
some not." Bhagavad Gita, HI —X4. ^ ^ ' 

The word is derived from " a " priratire or rather negative and ' Bura' a deity.— Jfd. 
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along insidiously, with affected filial respect, ministered to her 
conveniences, contrived to lead her into imparity, in so far thai 
she slept indecoronsly “ with her head in place of her feet ; and 
became impure through the locks of her head touching her feet.” — 
[Etamayana, p. 293.) Ihosj^ thereby having power over her, 
treated her in a very indelicate and liarbarous manner, dividing 
with his tremendous weapon, Vaira, the foetus, with which she was 
qiiick, into forty~nine pieces ; which, at the request of the afflicted 
Diti, were transformed by Inora into the Maruta, or winds. And 
this is the legendary account of their origin and number ; and it is 
not uncommon to hear the winds so spoken of : “ The forty-nine 
regents of the winds.” — {Ramayana, p. 121.)* 

Imdra and Din, to conclude their tale in this place, forgave 
each other : she had endeavoured to beguile and destroy him, by 
the process and produce of her impregnation ; and he had, by craft 
and cruelty, counteracted her. 

Many other benevolent and malevolent races of splntnal beings 
are enumerated, and occur, genetically and speoifically, in the 
Ramayana, and other Hindu authorities ; The Siddha*, OandharhoM, 
Kinnirtu, DundhubU, &o. who are nnmerons, and appear to be 
choristers, dancers, flower-showerers [Fvehpa-vrUhta), and other 
pleasant companions. 

[The SiDOHAs are eighty>eight thousand in number, of subdued 
senses, continent and pure, undesiroos of progeny and therefore 
victorious over death. They take no part in the procreation of 
living beings and detect the nnrenlity of the properties of elementa* 
ry matter. The (i-andhabbas were bom direct from Brahma ; 
they drink of the goddess of speech, from her t hey learn and thence 
their appellation ; that is ‘ speech drinkers." vVe may conclude that 
they were the prima donnae of the upper world. They conquered 
the .snake gods and stole their jewels. The Kinnaras were beings 
with the heads of horses ; they appear also to have been possess^ 
of musical talent, for they are generally grouped with the Gandhar- 
has in the entertainments of the gods. — Ed.] 

The Rakshasas, Yakshaaas are generally engaged in malignant 
combinations ; not, howe\'er, always; for as tne great gods 4ii«m- 
selves, as well as the subordinate deities, are occasionally employed 

* “ Diti retired one night to rest withont performing the prescribed sblntios of her 
feet, and fell asleep ; on which the thnnderar divided with his thonderbolt the em- 
bryo in her womb into seven portions. The child, thus matnated. oriod bitterlT ; and 
Jndra repeatedly attempted to console and silence It, bnt in vain : on whioh (he god, 
being incensed, again divided each of the seven portions into seven, and thns fbrmed 
the swift moving deities called Marutas (winds.) They derived this apiiellaHon irom 
the words with which Indra hs4 addressed them (Msrodih, ‘weep not') ; and they 
became forty-nine sabordinste divinitieB, the associates of the wieWer of the thunder- 
bolt.”— Vishnu Purina, l».-JF<f 
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in divers and iontradiotoiy oconpations^ so these good and evil 
genii appear to change characters. For instance: sometimes 
Yakshasas are benevolent, or at least classed with good beings, 
{Ramaycaia, p. 122.) sometimes malignant, (t6. p. 185.) : Danavas 
are also (p. 122.) good, and (p. 166.) at other times, “evil genii ; 
at enmity with the gods." Their goodness is however, very 
equivocal. 

Another race of angelic creatures, although most un gallantly 
neglected in mythologio fable, we must not pass by unnoticed. 
These are the interesting, the beautiful, Apsaraaas ; they are pro- 
verbially elegant and graceful; but, alas! not so for virtue or 
morals. Dabarat’ha, the heroic monarch of Ayodha (OvdeJ, the 
happy father of the renowned Ramachandra, to whom many of 
our future pages must be devoted, had three queens, who “ in 
elegance of form rivalled the Apsaraaas”. [Ramayatia, p. 142.) 

These fair maids were produced when the ocean was churned in 
the time of the Kiirmavatdra ; in number no less than six hundred 
millions ! of resplendent and celestial form ; adorned with glorious 
ornaments, and endowed with beauty, youth, sweetness, and every 
grace. Their female attendants were innumerable ; but “ not hav- 
ing undergone the legal purification, hone of the gods, or Danavas, 
received these damsels in marriage ; hence they remained with- 
out a lord.” — Ramayana, p. 287. 

Thus we find the Hindu invisible world well peopled ; but there 
are several other tribes of mythological beings inti oduced into the 
complicated machinery of Hindu poetics. There is a race of pig- 
mies, no bigger than a man’s thumb, called Baltikilyn, of whom 
sixty thousand were produced from the hairs of Brahma's body ; 
and another race of Lilliputian sages, produced from his nails. — See 
Ramayana, p. 816. * 

All of these beings are by name, birtli, pai ontage, and education ; 
life, death, and burial, &c. &c. Ac. especially chronicled in tho 
rnrdnas, and other sacred and profane books ; and one's brain is 
almost bewildered in endeavouring, as they ever and anon recur, to 
trace their genealogy, character, connexions, and a long train of 
et celeraa, combined with their allegorical origin, progress, and ter- 
mination. 

The colossal figure, before adverted to, in the Ehphanta cave, 
that I fancy to bear reference to the division and reunion of Viraj, 
I will notice in the words that 1 find used in a little description of 
that celebrated excavation, written mostly in the cave, and after- 
wards corrected on the spot by afarther inspeotiouof its. mythological 
wonders. 

“ Fronting the centre of the entrance is the well known bust of 
the grand triad of powers ; respecting which I shall hero notice only, 
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that tha vindictiro ferouitj of Sit countenance ts finely contrasted 
with the mild 0erenit3’ of VisHjro'a. On the right of the bust, 
(the spectator’s left when looking at it,) having a colossal figure 
leaning on a dvrarf between, forming the front of a pilaster, is a 
grand compartment, containing, among a variety of groups and 
single figures, a gigantic fonr-handed form of Mahs'Ok'va, conjoined 
with Pa'ktati. One of his right hands rests on the heitd of a bull, 
well executed ; another holds a shield ; a third a cobra de capella, the 
hooded serpent. On the right in Bkahma on the lotos, with swans, 
in the usual style and on the other side corresponding is Vishnct 
mounted on Garcda, also in hia usnal style which, it must be con- 
fessed, is here somewhat ridioalons ; for Vishnn is generally seated 
on and bestriding Garuda's sbonlders with his legs in front, 
Gabuda holding Vishnc on by the ankles. Garuda thronghout the 
cave weiirs just such a wig as Sir Joshua Rrymolds has given in 
his portrait of Doc fur JoHNsoH : he has always a snake round his 
neck, the head and tail joined in front. 

“ Near Brarma is Inoka on Ibatati, the elephant, sitting in a 
good posture. In the luw'er comer, nearest the grand bust, is a 
standing female, bearing a small box on the paim of her hand, her 
fingers pointing horizontally behind her : the arm is broken off. 
Above her a wigged bo^’, holding a chatcri ; above him a wigged 
woman : above and near her several other figures with pernqes. 

On each side of the great figure of Mahadkta is a handsome 
pair, male and temale; seen also in almost every compartment; 
sometimes, as in this instance, on the side next the bust, holding 
garlands of flowers : on the other side the male wears a dirk.f 

“ The grand figure of Maba'db'va in this compartment is fourteen 
feet high, an inch or two more or less. In this character he is 
called Akdha Nabi, or half woman : the one left breast is very 
prominent and conspicuous, and has given rise to various surmises 
of its liaving reference to the story of the Amazons. This com- 
partment is well filled with groups and single figures ; many with 
wigs. The fine figure of the emaciated Brahman in again seen with 
admiration.” 


* This nfen to oomp&rtmeiits dssoribeti ia earlier paragraphs of the aocoont. 
f The beautiful and grooefal ooupla here ooUaed ooour frequentlv in this care, 
end also in that of Ambolj/, or SalttUr. They are seen likewise ia good preeerration, 
and in superior beauty, at the entraaoe, on each side of the door, of a smaller care, on 
the island of Elephania ; this latter care haa nerer been desoribed, nor, perhaps^ Are 
years af( 0 , was over seen b; ten Surepeant. It is nearly ohoked np with rabbiah ; hot 
will, I trust, through the efforts of the Bombay Litsrary Becisty, be restored, with the 
many other mythological treasures within thsiir roach, to tita light of day, and the 
admiration of the world. 
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In addition k> what occurs in ih© preceding article respecting 
this important personage, I shall here introduce some farther par- 
ticulars of him. Bud other mythological characters. 

“ Swa'yambhdva, or the son of the self-existing, was the first 
Manu, and the father of mankind; hisconsort.’s name was Sataec- 
fA. In the second Veda the Supreme Being is introduced thus 
speaking ; ‘ From me, Brahma was born : he is above all ; he is 
pitama, or the father of all men : he is Aja and Swavambhii, or 
“•elf-existing.’ From him proceeded Swatambhcva, who is the first 
Mano ; they call him Aoima (or the first, or Protooonds): he is the 
first of men ; an J Pakama-pokusha, or the first male. His help- 
mate, PaAKKiTt, is called also Sataeupa : she is Adima, or the 
first: she is Visva-jknni, or the mother of the world : she is IVA, 
or like I, the female energy of nature; or she is a form of, or de- 
scended, from I ; she is Paba, or the greatest : both are like Maha- 
DBVA, and his Saldi (the female energy of nature), whose names are 
also Isa and Isi. 


“SwAVAMBHOVA is Beabma in a human shape, or the first 
Brahma ; for Brahma is man individually, and also, collectively, 
mankind : hence Brahma is said to be born and to die every day. 
Collectively, he dies eveiy hundred years ; this being the utmost 
Limits of a life in the Kuli-yuga, according to the Purduajt • at the 
end of the world Brahma, or mankind, is said to die also at the end 
of a hundred divine years. Swayambhova in the present Kalva is 
VisMNC, m the character of Brahma rupi Janabdana, or the 
\ iSHNir with the countenance of Brahma. To understand this it is 
necessary to premise, that it has been revealed to the Hindu, that, 

^hole creation 

will be annihilated and absorbed mU> the Supreme Being, there will 
be fi ve great Kalpa., or periods. We arc now in the middle if 
the fourth Aa/pa, fifty years of Brahma being elapsed ; and of the 
remainder the first Kalpa is beiran , auu me 

».a,d by . L “ '■™- 


• For the arithmetical calculation of these nerl/^A.. yr- t . 

I have never met with an instance of the P®noaa, boo Vishnu PurAna 85 note, 
text. The Padma period is said to have oasonS** 'ocAted in the order of the 

Kalpa (Vis. Pur, 2^ The VishnuFut^ni^^ t»io Variha 

These speculationa are somewhat loose rat of ^ughters to Swayambhava. 

insertlon.-Pd, <« suficiont interest to warnint their 
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“ These five Kalpaahave five deities^ who rule by iurns ; and from 
whom the five Kalpaa are denominated. These five deities are 
Dsvi, SoRYA, or the Sun, Ganesa, Vishnu, and Iswasa. Bbahma 
has no particular Kalpo ; he is intimate to every one of them. 
Every deity in his own. period is Kalsya-sdpi, or Kbonos ; we 
ai-e now under the reign of the fourth Kronos : the western 
mythologists mention several ruling deities of that name. Kalsta- 
Buri signifies he who has the countenance of Ka'ua, Kronos, or 
Tine : this is now the Kalpa of Vishnu ; who, to create, thought 
on Brahma, and became BRAHUABUri-JANARDANA. He preserves 
and fosters the whole creation in his own character, and will 
ultimately destroy it through Iswara, or Rudba ; the Kalpa of 
VisBNU is called also the Padma or Lotos-period. It is declared in 
the Purdnae, that all animals and plants are the Linga, or Phallua 
of the KALSTA-Run deity; and that, at the end of his own Kalpa, 
he is deprived of his Linga by his successors, who attracts the 
whole creation to himself, to swallow it up, or devour it, according 
to the western mythologists ; and at the end of his Kalpa he 
disgorges the whole creation. Such is the origin of Kronos 
devouring his own offspring ; of JorirEa disgorging it through a 
potion administered to him by Metis ; and of Kronos castrating 
his own father." 

According to thi^, Swayambhova is, conjointly and indi- 
vidually, Brahma, Vishnu, and Isa, or Mah'aue'va. To 
SwAYAMBHuvA wore born throe daughters, Akuti, Dbvasruti, and 
ViSROTRi, or Peasiruti. Brahma created three Rajpaiie to be 
their husbands ; Kakdaha, Daesha. l(the same who was also a 
Brahmadica,) and ttucHi. Kabdaha is itcknowledged to be a form 
of Siva, or Siva himself ; and Daesha to bo Brahma : hence ho is 
often called Daesha- B rahma ; and we may reasonably conclude, 
that the benevolent Ruchc was equally a form of Vishnu. It is 
said in the Puniiias, as I am assured by learned Pandits that these 

S )d8 sprang in a mortal shape from the body of A dima ; that 
aksha-Brahma issued mystically from his navel; Vishnu from 
his left, and Siva from his right, side. It is declared in the Purdnas, 
that IsWARA cut off one of the heads of Brahma; who, being 
immortal, was only maimed." — From Wilpord’s learned Essay on 
the Chronology of the Hindus. As. lies. Vol. V. .Art. 18. 

The figure of Vishnu, a8.it is generally denominated, reposing on 
Seshanaqa, with Brahma issuing in a lotos from his navel, is the 
popular mode. I imagine, by which the Vaislinavas represent the 
Supreme Being contemplating, or willing the renovation of the 
world, at the conclusion of one Kalpa ; or between such conclu- 
sion, and the commencemejit of another : in which interregnum 
" nothing will remain but the self-existing." 

Another mode of exhibiting this subject is a picture of Vishnu 
otherwise called, as before noticed in this character, Nabatana, with 
his toe in his mouth, reposing on a floating lotos leaf : this seems 
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pa«ril0; and, indeed, what popular exhibition of such subjects doth 
not ! and may, perhaps mean to represent a circle. The toe in the 
mouth, like the tail of » snake in its mouth, in mythological lan- 
guage, is interpreted EndUsg : applied to time, Ete.’^Hy : to a being, 
mernal . — See Plam XIV which, by the way, I will here notice, is 
somewhat altered in regard to position, but not at all in any other 
respect, by the artist who made the drawing from the original pic- 
ture for the engraver : the original being nude, he has given the 
figure a less indelicate posture. Sonnkrat gives a plate of this 
subject; and alludes to it in these terms, in which the reader will 
see the outline, received with tolerable accuracy from verbal com- 
munications, of the legend more fully and clnssically detailed in 
Mr. WiLFOKO’s valuable chronological essay, above extracted. 

*' On the death of Broom a all the worlds will suffer a deluge; all 
the Andona be broken ; and the CarOifgm, and the Vaicondon,” 
{Kailiaa, and Vailmiiha,) "will only remain. At that time 
ViCHiNoo, taking a leaf of the tree called Allemarm,* will place 
himself on the loaf, under the figure of a very little child, and thus 
float on the sea of milk, sucking the toe of his right foot. He will 
remain in this posture till Bkouma, anew, comes forth from his 
navel in a tamarind flower. It is thus that the ages and worlds suc- 
ceed each other, and are perpetually renewed."— Vol. I. p. 226, 

The following legend explains the origin of Sataropa, as well an 
of Brahma’s four faces. 


‘ Accordmg to the Malaya Purana Brahma, in the north-west 
part of India, about Cflshmir, assumed a mortal shape; andona 
half of his body springing out, without his suffering any di- 
mumtion ^hatever, he framed out of it Satarufa. bL Was 
beautiful that he fell m love with her; but having sprang from h» 
fl considered her as his daughter, and was ashamed. During 
this conflict between shame and love he remained motionless, with 
ilTt. perceiving his situation, and to 

avoid hiB looks, stepped aside: Brahma, unable to move, but still 

his head. Having recovered his intellects, the other Slf of Wg 

f” »* that Which .prl™ Is iutsudsd 

»s»snud. 80^^ a 
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adorAtiion into the almighty seat, and of conne magnify him in 
mietalcen terms. 

From an inscription on a stone, found in the district of Adoni 
and communicated to the AaicUic Society by Major Mackenzie, 
{As. Rett, Vol. IX. p. 425,) I shall quote several stanzas ; containing 
(other mythological matter, and giving the epithet Swayambho to 
Siva. Sakbho is a name by which he is frequently addressed ; and 
it looks like an abbreviation of the other. 

“ Adoration be to the Auspicious Sway aubbd NArHA, or Sed? 
Existent Pbotector. 

“ 1. I prostrate myself before Sambbd, whose glorious head is 
adorned with the resplendent moon ; and who is the chief prop of 
the foundation of the three worlds. 

" 2. May Swayambhu be propitious ; he who won immortal re- 
nown ; who grants the wishes of those that earnestly entreat him ; 
who pervades the universe ; the Sovereign Lord of deities; who 
destroyed the state and arrogance of the demons ; who enjoyed the 
delightful embraces of Pabvati; to whom the learned prostrate 
themselves ; the God above all gods. 

“ 3. I prostrate myself before S'shbbo, whose unquenchable 
blaze consumed tbe magnificent Trifdba; whose food is the nectar 
dripping from the beams of the moon ; who rejoiced in the sacrifice 
of heads by the lord of Rakehaea ;* whose face is adorned with 
smiles when he enjoys the embraces of Gadbi. 

5. By the consort of De'vi, whose divinity is adored ; the spouse 
of Pabvati, resplendent, with the glorions light of gems reflected 
from the crowns of the lords of gods and demons, whose heads lay 
prostrate at his feet ; with a face ever lighted up with smiles ; he is 
the Self Existent Deity. May the wealth and stations of his saints 
be ever granted to us. 

“ 6. The beams of whose light, like the frequent waving of the 
lotus flower, flashes, reflected, from the numerous crowns of glorious 
kings, of the chief of gods, of the king of kings, and of the lord of 
demons; who exists in all things; in all elements — in water, air, 
earth, ether, and fire ; in the sun and moon ; the renowned deity 
manifested in eight forms : S’ahbhc. May he grant our ardent 
prayers. 

“ 7. Cheerfully I bow to Sa'hbhd in the lotus of the heart; to 
him who increases and gives delight to all ; who holds supreme 
command over all ; who through his three divine attributes created 
and animated fourteen worlds ; who ever resides in the minds of 
his sainta.” — Ae. Rea. Vol. IX. p. 426. 

The date of this inscription corresponds with 1173, A. D. 


* Hataka. 
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Thk narae of Daksha occurs several times iu the course of my 
work ; and, as a good deal of mythological legend is attached to it, 
I shall collect in this place what 1 have extracted from the Asiatic 
Researches relative to that character. 

"I'swARA attempted to kill his brother Bra'hma, who, being im- 
mortal, was only maimed ; but I'swara finding him afterwards in 
a mortal shape, in the character of Daksha, killed him as he was 
performing a sacrifice.” Mr. Wilfqkd discovers in this the story 
of the death of Abel ; and offers very learned and ingenious reasons 
for his belief ; the following is a continuation of the h'gend from 
Hindu sacred books. — 

There had subsisted for a long time some animosity between 
Bea'hma and Mah'adB'VA in their mortal shapes ; and the latter, 
on account of his bad conduct, which is fully described in the Pitrd- 
nas , had, it appears, given much uneasiness to Swayambhc'va' and 
Sataed'PA ; for he was libidinous, going about witli a large dab 
in his hand. MAH'Ans'vA was the eldest, and was indignant at 
seeing his claim as such disregarded in favour of Br'ahma, which 
the latter supported by such lies as provoked MAHA'nE'vAto such 
a point, that he cut off one of his heads in his divine form. In 
his human shape, we find Daksha boasting that he ruled over man- 
kind. One day, in the assembly of tlio gods, Daksha coining in 
they all respectfully arose except Maha’iieva, who kept his seat, 
and looked gloomy, which Daksha rescutcil ; and reviled and 
cursed Maha'deva in his human shape, wishing ho miglit ever re- 
main a vagabond on the face of the earth ; and ordered that he 
should be avoided, and deprived of his share of the sarrificos and 
offerings. Maua'ue'Va, irritated, in his turn, cur.sed Daksha ; and 
a dreadful conflict took place between them : the three worlds 
trembled, and the gods were alarmed. Bka'hma, Vishnu, and the 
whole assembly, interfered, and separated the combatants; and, 

length, even effected a reconciliation. In consequence of which, 
Daksha gave one of his daughters, named Sati, in marriage to 
Mah'adeva -. Sati was an incarnation of . 4'nn tt-a 
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as Sati. Sai'csri had besides a hundred daughters, but no son, 
which she and Dakbha deeply lamented ; and agreed to make a 
solemn sacrifioe to obtain one. On this occasion Daksha convened 
gods and men, omitting, however, Maha'de'va, who took but little 
notice of the neglect ; for he is represented in all his Avatdras as 
indifferent to praise or abuse. But his wife Sati insisted on going, 
and could not be dissuaded ; and was treated so contemptuously 
by her father, Oaksha, that she dung herself into the fire, and 
thereby spoiled the sacrifice. Maha'de'va hearing this, blamed 
her for her rash conduct, in thus spoiling a religious sacrifice, and 
cursed her ; and she consequently was doomed to a transmigration 
of a thousand years, into an inferior being. 

Maha'de'va afterwards went up to Bkahma, in the character of 
Daksha, and after tnuch abuse began to beat him : the confusion 
became general in the assembly, who all took the part of Daksha ; 
but Siva, striking the ground with the locks of his Jatd, produced 
two heroes, and an army of demons came to his assistance : the 
battle raged, and in the general conflict Maha'de'va cut off Dak> 
sha’s head : several of the gods were wounded, particularly the 
Snn and Moon : heaven, hell, and the earth, ti*embled. 

The gods at last humbled themselves before Maha'de'va, who 
was appeased, and order was restored. At their request he promised 
to restore Daksha to life ; but the head could not be found : during 
the fray it fell into the fii-e, and was burnt. A he goat was then 
brought, and his head was strnck off and placed on the lifeless body 
of Daksha, who instantly revived ; but he remained weak and 
powerless, till he was again bom a son of Noah.* 

Maha'de'va taking up the body of his beloved Satf, carried it 
seven times round the world, bewailing bis misfortune. “ Here I 
shall remark," continues Mr. Wilfobd, “ that when any accident 
happens to any of the gods, they generally set off at full speed, 
going seven times round the world, howling all the way most 
woefully.” 

“The gods whom Sati contaiued in her womb burst out; her 
limbs were scattered all over the world ; and the places where they 
fell are become sacred. Her breasts fell near Jalander in the 
Panjab ; the Yoni into Asam ; and the Guhya into Nepal ; where 
they are most devoutly worshipped to this day : the latter is a small 
cleft iu a rock, with an intermitting spring ; it is called Guhya~ 
gt’han” — Wilfobd : on Mount Caucamut. As. Res. Vol. VI. p. 477. 

To the foregoing may be added some farther particulai-s, though 
somewhat differing, relating to Daksha, and to the subject of some 
of my plates, of which my information was very scanty, from Mr. 
Patebbom’b Essay on the Origin of the Hindu Religion. 


• Havana. 
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He thiaks the fable refers to an unsuccessful attempt to abolish 
the worship of the male and female symbols ; and invented by the 
Saivas to show the imbecility of their opponents, and to exalt their 
own doctrines : the gods themselves being introduced as actors 
instead of their votaries. 


Daksha, celebrating a yajnya, invited all the D^vatas except his 
son-in-law, Siva. His con’>ort, the goddess, hart at this exclusion, 
went to the assembly, and after vain remonstrances, expired with 
vexation on the spot. Siva, on hearing; this, throws his Jat4, or 
plaited hair, upon the ground, and from that produced Vira Bhadra, 
a furious being armed with a trident, who attacks and disperses 
the whole assembly ; puts a stop to the sacrifice ; and cuts off the 
head of Daksha. Siva took up the body of his deceased consort, and 
placing it upon his head, in a fit of madness danced up and down 
the earth, threatening all things with destruction, Vishnu, at the 
request of the other Devatas,witb his chakra cut the body into fifty- 
one pieces, which Siva, in his frantic dancing, scattered in different 
parts of the earth. Each place wlie.re a part fell became a place of 
worship of the female power ; and the frenzy of Siva subsiding, he 
ordained that the Linya should likewise be worshipped at each of 
these places. And Daksh a, on condition of embracing the doctrine 
of Siva, was restored to life, degraded with the head of a poat instead 
of his own.— >4s. Res. Vol. VIIL p. 80. 


It appears to me that Plat* 22 refers to the story of Daksha 
whose name, however, doth not occur in my very insufficient memo^ 
randa on the last named subject. All I find, indeed, is, exclusive of 
a description of the image, the following memoranda, taken, I recol- 
lect, from the information of a Poona Brahman.— »Vi’ra Bhadka 
son of Maha'dk'va ; not by Parvati : has temples in the Carnatic ' 
not about Poona : a warlike character ; his history is detailed in 
the Cassi-kAuda and m the Siva-purana.” This appears to have 
been merely hints for intended future inquiries, that 1 had no on- 
portunity of makiug. ^ 

Itwouldappear Mr. Bkntuiy says, that Daksh A was cotemporary 
with Bhrigc ; that he was an astronomer, and foi-med the twentv^ 
seven lunar mansions, and other constellations, of which he i 
allegorically called the father.— Mr. Bbntlet (Js. Res. Vol. VIII n 
230.) gives a Sanslmt verse from the Calica Pur„na which £ 
t^nslates thus ; ^ In the early part of the Treta yug the daughtew 
the^Moon^”"^*’® daughters he gave twenty-seJen to 


“ Daksha, in some respects, bears a strong resemblance to Atlas 
ho, acco^ing to heathen mythology, was the father of tho P7».' 
odes and Hyades, the Kbitika and of Damha p.'^; 

I do not find the names of all Dakbha’b daughters nor nr- 
.0 .mporumt .. (o a.„.=d 
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inoidentally. Two others I will notice as the mothers of extraordi- 
nary proj^y : these are Jata, and Vuata, " of slender waist," who 
brou^t forth a hundred weapons, “ missive and manual,” wherewith 
to arm Ba'ha for his war of Lanka,* 

In the In». of Mamu, ch. i. v. 35. Daksha and Bsioho are named 
among the Brahmadica* ! or the ten lords of created beings, produc- 
ed by the first Manit : Daksha is there otherways called Prachk- 
TAB. Those ten beings, “ eminent in holiness” are said, in the next 
verse, to have produced “ deities, and mansions of deities.” The 
lunar mansions are also attributed to “Kastapa, the first produc- 
tion of Brahha'b head.” 


'‘In Manu’s Inaiitutes the twenty -Seven lunar’ asterisms are 
called the daughters of Daksha, and the consorts of Soma, or the 
Moon.” — Sir William Jokes. As. Rea. Vol. II. p, 305. 




PEIT’HU AND PRIT’HIVI, AND VISWAKARMA 


PRiT'nrvi is the goddess of the Barth. Viswakaema, the arti- 
ficer of the universe, that is the lord of creation assuming that 
character, moulded the earth, and it became Prit’hiri-^onapicuous ; 
and therefore is that name, Peit'uivi, assigned to the earth.— A#. 
/?es. Vol. Vlir. p. 452. Pbit'hu is her husband : he was an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu : as related in the following fable, from Wii-ro*D’« 
Chronology of the Hindus. — As. Ren. Vol. V. p. 253. 

Vk'na, being an impious and tyrannical prince, was cursed by the 
Brahmans ; and in consequence died without issue. To remedy this, 
his left arm was opened, and churned with a stick till it proUuced 
a son ; who, proving as wicked as his father, was set aside ; and 
tlie right arm was in like manner churned, which also produced a 
boy, who proved to be a form of VtsHNO under the name of Pbit'hu. 

Cods and men came to make obeisance to him, and to celebrate 
his appearance on earth. He married a form of the goddess Laksbui 
who was thence named Picit'hivi, or Peit'hwi, and was in fact 
the earth ; and at this time refused so obstinately to give her wonted 
supplies to mankind, that Prit'hu w^as forced to beat and wound 
her ; when she [the earth], assuming the form of a cow, ascended to 
M4ru to complain to the gods; who, on learning that she refused 
the common necessaries of life, not only to mankind in general, 
but to Prit’hu, her husband, rejected her complaint. Prit'ko and 
his descendants were allowed to beat and wound her in cases of 
non-compliauco, and the earth reluctantly submitted ; and since 
that time mankind are continually wounding her witli ploughs and 
other implements of husbandry. 

Prit'hu was fond of agriculture, became a husbandman, cut down 
forests, levelled the earth, Ac. ; which i.s to he nndei-afood by his 
quarrel with the earth. ^ 


In the form of a cow Pkit'hivi was milked by Swa'yakbhuva or 
A dam grand ancestor of Peh^hu, «rho so employed him : perhaps 
the old sire took delight m attending the dairies and fields of bis 
beloved Priphu. — Ib. p. 256, 

nr this Prit'hu to be the Same with Sattavbata, 

or Noah His heavenly father was the Sun ; and Sattavbata is 
also declared to be an incarnation of Vishnu.— Jb. p, 254. 
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In another place, [A». Rea. Vol. VIII. p. 299.] Mr. Wilfoed finds 
Ila, a name or the daughter of King Bhsbata, the fifth from SwA- 
TAMaHPVA, or Adam. — " Her name was I'la, or the earth : this was 
also the name of the daughter of Satyateata, or Prit'hd ; for 
thongh the earth was-his wife, she also became his daughter.” — And 
in page 318, we find “Ir.A to signify the earth : Ida, or Idas, was 
the son of Mand, or Noah ; called also Mitea Vardna in the 
Purantu, or the friendly Vaebna, or Nbfidjib.” Sir W. Jones also 
mentions Ida as the daughter of the seventh Mano or-SATYAVEATA : 
he marrietl her to tlie Bodha, or Mebcory, who was the son of 
Chandra, the Moon ; whose father was Atki, son of Brahma. — As. 
Res. Vol. II. p. 127. 

In the Institutes of Mand a king is described as a being formed 
of the qualities of various deities: among them PBiT'Hivr. — "As 
Prit'hivi supports all creatures equally, thus a king, sustaining all 
subjects, resembles in his office the goddess of earth.” — Ch.IX. v.311. 
PRirHivi IS one of the deities to whom daily sacrifices, Sradha, are 
offered liy Firahmans, to the manes of deceased ancestors. They are 
enumerated in the Ins. of Mand, Ch. III. v. 85, 86, The latter 
runs tbu.s. — 

“ To Kdhu, goddess of the day, when the new moon is discernible; 
to Anumm i, goddess of the day, after the opposition ; to PbajaVatf, 
or the lord of creatures ; to Dyava and Prij'hivi, goddesses of sky 
and earfli ; and, lastly, Ut the fire of the good sacrifice.” 

We find the habitable earth also called Va.sta ; and a. ceremony. 
Vnsiu-pnja, is pt'rformed in honour of this pem>nification, both by 
Saivas and Vai.shnavas : the former offering a sheep to the earth ; 
the other, a blood le.s.s oblation to fire : these offerings are chiefly, on 
this occasion, made by land-holders. And Mr. Paj'ERSon (Js. Res . 
\’ol. VHl. p, 70) thinks, that in the name of the ceremony, and in 
the object of worship, iheie may be traced the goddess V^esta of the 
Romans ; the gijddess of nature, under whose name they worshipped 
the earth and {ire>. But Mr. Colebkoke, in a note on thi-s passage, 
{ih. p. 87.] says, tha.t Vasfa-pnja, as a ceremony) is peculiar to 
Dhacca, and districts contiguou.s to that province, and is not practis- 
ed in the western parts of Bengal ; and .seem.s altogether unknown 
in other parts of India. The word Vasta, he say.s, signifies, not the 
habitable earth in general, but the site of a house, or other edifices, 
in particular. 

PKri''Hivi, as a personification of the earth, also represents 
Patience ; the Hindus refer to the earth, or PRtTHivi, proverbially, as 
an example of patience, or forbearance ; permitting her bowels to be 
rip}ied open, hersurface lacerated, andsufferingeveryindignity with- 
out resentment or murmuring. She is quoted also as an example of 
correctness; a.s returning good for evil. Pkit'hivi Pati, i.e. Lord 
of the Barth, is a title confeiTed on terrestrial, or real as well as my- 
thological, Bovereigns. 
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Having' introduced the name of Viswakabma, 1 will here add what 
I have chiefly to say referring to that person. 

Sir W. Jones thinks Viswakarma to be the A^ulcan of the 
Greeks and Rovmus ; being, like Vulcan, the forger of anus for the 
gods, and inventor of the Aguyantra w fiery shaft, in the war between 
them and the Daiiyus, or Titans. — jls. Ren. Vol. 1. 264. 

He is deemed the architect of the universe, and chief engfineer of 
the gods. Herevealed the fourth Gpai’eda in various treatises on 
sixty-four mechanica! arts, for the improvement of such as exercise 
them ; and he is tlie inspector of all manual labours and mechanical 
arts. 

His name is of .some celebrity in mythological legends, fn Mr. 
Colebroke’s Dl.ssertation on. the Vedas, in the eighth volume of the 
As. Res. an account is given of the rites and ceremonies attendant 
on the inauguration of Inpra, when elected by the gods to be their 
king ; and a list is there given of many persons who, in the heroic 
history of India, obtained universal monarchy by the successful 
practice of similar rites : among them Viswakak.ma, son of BhtvaNa, 
who was consecrated hy Kasyai’a. On this occa.sion the earth, as 
sages relate, thu.s addressed him : “ Vo mortal has a right to give me 
away ; yet thou, () Viswakarma ! son of Bhuyana, dost wish to 
do so. I will sink in the mid.st of the waters ; and v'ain has been 
the promise to Kasyai'a.” 

So great was the efficacy of consecration, observes the commenta- 
tor in this place, that the submersion of the earth was thereby pre- 
vented, TiotYvithstanding this declaration. — p. 41 2. 

By most accounts he was emjiloyed by Krishna to build for him 
the present city of Diaarku in Gujnral, when forced to quit his* 
beloved Matra; hut others (/Is. Res. Vol. TX. ji. ]y7.) relate, that 
"Twashti, the chief enyineer of the gods,” built it. Twashti is a 
name of the Sun ; and if also of Viswakarma, it in a manner identi- 
fies this mythological personage with the Sun. T should rather have 
expected the name to have been applied to Krishna.* 

In the Ramayona (p. 201.) a catalogue of weapons, with which 
Kama was armed, occurs ; and this passage : “ Also t he weapons of 
Soma, called Shisbira ; and the pain-inflicting xveapon, Twnshtrn." 

hanuma'n. 

The honour of being father to HanDma'n is claimed by SiVA 
and by Panaya the latter is the regent of winds, and, as we have 


* He >. «!d to h*ve m«te the whfoh •mbroeis ww. produced. The how* 

of Siva and \ lahnu wwe hi» worltmmfahip, vat of the lower reeionH called S..t,Sla 
the splendidly fortiftad city of Lanka, when Bavenarnled, and the pnlace of Kuv«m’ 
IS speciraeiw of hi* “ public works." Muir’s Sanscrit 



seen a foraer .lord, , 9F jfoyomw, ropro especially of t}» 
a&rth-weSjii'tjukrter of fhe keairena.’ To explain this joiot copcera 
in the paternity of HaWuma'n, I will briefly relate a legend from, as 
J understand, the Jta7nat^aHa ; it having been detailed to me by 
nartatei-^ of thait ext'raoi'dihiVy poein. I shall tnake my story as 
tfliori? as I call ; bat nrii'at prennse that DaAa&at'ha had three 
wiveSj’lfA'RUNBt.rA, of KaosaI.ta, SuKri’RA, and Ka'hik*!ta, but 
was childless ; and after many fruitless efforts of piety, &c. betook 
himself, almost in despair, to the jungles, or forests — that is, to a 
life of abstinence and devotion. It happened that a Brahman, 
named Shhavaka went in search of water to a Bahuri, (or Bowrie,*) 
near to which DASAKAf'hA had taken his secret stand, expecting 
game. Hearing the gurgling of the water into SmtA'VAXA’fi vessel 
{lota), he let fly his prrow, and hastening to his supposed game dip- 
covered his Unhappy error,; and that he had Avonnded a Brahman. 
This be lamented deeply, but was consoled by the forgiving Shra'- 
VANA, to carry the lota of water to his infirm parents, who Avefe 
perishing with thirst; cautioning him, at the same tiiiie, to present it 
in silence, lest his parents,, who.were blind from age. should, by his 
voice, discoA'er the absenc-e of their son, and refusing drink from 
any other hand, thus surely perish. He did as desired ; but the 
affectionate parents, though so distressed, refused refreshment until 
cheered by their son’s loved voice ; and so afflicting was their anx- 
iety, that Dasahat'ha, alarmed for their safety, was unable to 
Avithhold the fatal truth. The agonized parents sunk under the 
calamity, and, rejecting all aid or consolation, gave themselves up 
to grief and death ; calling, in their last moments, ou their son’s 
loA'ed name, and imprecating, in prophetic agony, a fate like their’s 
on the unknown homicide, the wretched Dasakat'ua. Miserable, in 
thus having destroyed a Brahman and his parents, superadded to 
his constant affliction of being childless, he did not deprecate the 
fate they threatened; but declared that could he once behold the 


* A Bah m i ia n wd* with 8te;i« sloping down to the wstor, frcms'ntly tiipt with in 
srid pls(-e8, the grstcftii gift of pious Hindus: often have i, when uearlj m iho state 
of Sh«Ava?!/vV parents, offered up a pmver for the clerical welfare of tlic hoievdleut 
founders of this ertVllcnt species of charity. .And here let me be allowed to notier, 
without fpving offence, how much better it would be, if useful nioniiinems were 
txinstruut^ by our grateful nation to the memory ami honour of characters worthy 
of rolnembrouce sad celebrity, instead of useless triumphal arches, or pillars, or 
similar frophies. A naval asylum, ftw instance, to be iwllcd the Kki.sos, would, 
in my iittmhle judgment, tiare • better effect in all desirable relations than all the 
idle obelisks the admiring natioD con elevate, tg than all the ;>eremial bononrs or 
wealth it esu force ints) oonspicoity j and ssrely a jet of water, so easily and chen)dy 
attninaldc, ih an ill snppKed neighbwtrhood, or in the place of his natiiity, would hie 
Bu offering more igratefid’ to the ninaes of deported hetnihm, than a useless inaccessi- 
ble sepulcbt^ Stone. The. uitisena of Uublin, t have heard erected, in a part of the 
city where wotor was most wanted, a public fomtain, and, dedicating it to the 
memory 6f a jogt and bmicvolent nier, codiod it Rirrr.A'M) ; an act truly CArts/mw, or 
ATtHde-itice. lit the: SiwtpWvttau, g.fa> pi do i l s ed , • tlwt he who, at Benoteit, mokaao 
woU, or ,ta»k, snsutes to bunsslf autfsh (« booiltode) j «md reatoHng tkem wtao 
filUnD to aepay, obtainB yafdon ipf hU crism 
22 ' ' ' " ' " 
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face of a son, now from the sensations excited by the recent scene, 
more than ever desired, ho would die contented. 

[There is a very beautiful metrical version of this pathetic story 
in Williams’ Epic Poetry (page 6). 1 quote only the latter portion, 

commeuciiig where the bereaved pair go forth to the body of their 
child. 


Then vii-cpiiig bitterly 

The pair, led hj n>y hand, runie to the .spot and fell upon their son. 

Thrilled by tlie touch, the lather i;fie<l. ‘ My child, hast thou lui greeting for ns. 
Ko word of recognition y whereiore liest thou here upon the ground. 

Art thou oftended y oi' am 1 no longer loved hy thee, niy sou ? 

See here thy mother. Thou wast ever dutit'iil towards us Ixith. 

Why wilt thou not cinhracc iney spealc one tender word, whom shall I hear 
Keadiiig again the .sacred siistra in the early inorniiig hours S' 

Who now will bring me, roots and fruits to teed me like a cheriBhed guest ? 
How, weak and blind, can I support thy aged mother, pining for her boil. 

Stay ! go not yet to death’s alioih' .stay with thy parimts vet one day. 
To-morrow we will Iwth go witli thee on’ the dreary way . ^'orloni 
And aad, deserted by our child, without photeetor in the wood, 

Soon shull we laith depart, towaisi the mansiom- ol thi; King of Death ! 

Thus bitterly lainentmg, he jie-riormed tlie funeral nte.s, tlieu turning 
Towards me, tlms aiidrea-sed me, .standing reverently near, I had 
hut this one child, and thou hast made me eliddless, now strike down 
The father; 1 shall feel no pain in death hut nir requital be 
That sorrow for a child shall one. day bring thee also to the grave Eil 


Dasauatha, distracted by his trying uxtuatvoii, repaired, for advice 
and coiwoiation, to -a learned Ount, named Va.sisui'ha who di 
rected bun how to perfinm the funeral rites, and what’aacrifice.s 
were nccosi^ry to be made in expiation of the enormous sin of 
slaying a Hraliman i among them, that called howni, or homa 
otherivise All this was done with due extent of charita- 

ble distribution ; and he was farther desired to take from the it 
mains of the h,ma a ^rtion of certain articles, such as rice, ghee 
bugai Ac. ami to make them into three cakes, or balls; and with 
pious devotion, repairing home, to give, after certain ceremonies 
one cake lo each of his three wives. He did so ; one to the first 
named one to the second, and one to the third, named Kaikeyi • hut 

S “1 !««>'■ co.nplirae.S 

.ho. 
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and hope, severally eaten ; and with dne effect, for they suoti all 
proved " as women wish to be, who love their lords.” 

K&usalya. produced a son, the great Ramachandka; Soki'I'KA 
a son also, the renowned Lakbhim ana ; the first being, indeed, an 
Avatara of VisHNO.-and the second, of Sheshna'oa, the mighty 
thousand-headed serpent, on whom Vishnu reposes in Vaikotd’ha. 
Kaikeyi, having eaten a double portion of pinw, produced twins,* 
named Bhabata and Shatbuona. 

Returning to the ravished cake, to the results of which all 
this is introductory, it is related, that a married Brahman, named 
Anjeni, being childless, had piously performed divers acts leading 
to fecundity : such as supplication and sacrifice to Mahaue'va; 
daily prayers and offerings to a part’ha, or linga -, the ceremony 
of pradakghna, or daily walking a certain number of times, with 
appropriate abstraction and prayers, i-ound and round the pipala, 
or Banian tree ; the habit of counting the rosarial beads ; abstinence, 
&c. &c. and had, by these powerful means, so extorted the favour 
of the generative deity, Ru'uha, that he promised her an incompa- 
i-able offspring ; and directed her to fix her eyes in profound at- 
tention on the Sun, holding upwards the palms of her hands, (in 
the posture of suppliant expectancy, called avjlij and to eat direct- 
ly up any substance that might, heaven-directed, fall therein- 
calling on his name. The cake that the kite had borne off from 
Kaikeyi fell in, and she ate it as ordered, and became pregnant ; 
and in due season, (on the 15th day of the dark half of the lunar 
month ChaitraJ was delivered of a son, of such surpassing prowess, 
that at his birth he ground to powder a large stone that happened 
to be near, nor could his mother restrain him. This chdd was 
HANUMA'N.t 


* There U a diileient account uf this circumatanoe which I subjoin. 

“ A 8Uj>eniataral being tali as a moontain, rises in the Are and presents cup of 
divine payasa or nectar to the priest, which the queens of Dasaratlia are directed 
to drink. ' Half is given to Kaosalra, who brings forth Rama possessed of half the 
nature of Vishnu (and so called from the root lam meaning to delight) half the re- 
maining part dr une-fourlh to Huniitra, who brings forth l/aksiimana and Satruglina, 
having each an eighth part of Vishnu's essence, and the remaining quarter to Kaikeyi, 
who brings forth Bbarata, with a fourth part of Vishnu’s essence. The brothers are 
all deeply attached to each other ; but Lahshmana (often called Sanmitri) is 
especially the companion of Rama and Hatrughna of Bharata. ‘ Williams' Epic 
Poetry, 64.— JJd. 

+ “ Previously to the description of the birth of the prliit*8, there is a curious ac- 
count of the creation of the monkeys, bears, and other semi-divine animals who were 
afterwards to become the allies of Hama in liis war with Havana “ Tliese beings 
were sujiposed to be i nvariiations of various gods, and were in fact the pn^ny 
of the gods, demi-gods, divine serpents and other mythical personages. ‘Thus 
Rumva (the chief of them) was tlio son of the sni'i ; Bali of Indra ; Tant of 
Vrihaa(iati ; (land ha made of Knvers ; Nalu of Viswafcnrma ; Nila of firaj and 
the celebrated Haimmat, of the wind. They appear to have been genii ratber tlmii 
animals, and could assume any form they pleased, they could wield rocks, remove 
mountains, break the strongest trees, tear up the earth, mount the air and sehm 
the clouds.”— Williams’ Epic Poetry, 64.— Kd. 
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The surprising boy, the immediate', offspring 
favour— father, indeed, the De'va himself, tiicarnate, beca^ im- 

in^iately hungry ; and his desires— he already spoke, jvei ' 

mensnrate with the magnificence of his origin: tor he lon^dJor 
the rosy radiance of the then rising sun, ui ben of tlie ordinary 
nourishment provided for him by nature and his nuither ; and Ute 
demur incident to the demand for this uucouunou food, inducya 
the vigorous hoy himself to seek it : and he 

the wind, to seize the glorv of Su'kva, who, affrmdited at the bold 
attempt, fled with his complaint, pursued by Hantman, to the 
abode of Jnuka. The god of thunder, plm-iitg Sc'kva safdl^y near 
him, launched his evei-ready rajra* and .smote the audacious 
chaser in the moutli^ and ft^lled him iilmost lifeless to fhu earth. t 


.,The share that I’aVana had in the production of Hanuman ap- 
pears to be confined to this: tluit he, PaVAJTa. coininissionud a 
Marut, one of liis subjects, to guard the dubious cake falling front 
the kite’s lieak, and to convey it with happy exactness into the 
Imnds of Anjbni ; a task duly jici formed by the obedient well-direct- 
ed aepliyr, or Marnt : and Jieiice Hanuma'n is called Makuty, 
the offspring of Makut, a mime of • Pavan, or Vayu ; all meaning 
wind : Hanuma'n siguities, with puffed or bloated rheek». 1 have 
heard Maruty derived from Maharyoka, the name of Hanuma'k’s 
other father ; but Makot is its obvious source, and such claim to 
the child, slight as it seems, is generally admitted ; and the name, 
character, and actions of Hanuma'n, confirm his windy or boisterous 
Ofigin.J 


Pavana, afflicted and offended at his sou’s mishap, revenged 
himself by giving Inuka and all the gods the colic : he infiUied 
them to their fullest stretch, and cloaed their breathing orifices to a 
most painful pitch ; and obstinately persisted in retaining the 
central position he had assumed, until the Drvns consented to the 
rpstoratiiui of Hancka'm : to whom Indka granted immortality, 
SuKYA glory, Chandka celerity, Kuvkra wealth, &c. &c. happy in 
being emptied and relieved of his troublesome sire, Pavana. 


* Xli*' lajrn of INUR* ill ill fluit lightninif, but it in ■ouietiauw descrilHid a» 
suiular to t ic rhukrii of \ irhnu, lieing a li-wii., with a bole in the niidtUe like oar 
yaad but the circle is larger, and the bole an.aller for the iiitrodilcUon of the fore- 
“"f "• ftc bands of Saaivwis, And other holy 

^Trel’liot^ on wt*- thickening toward thv 

aU if* dKvntpll nt tumi'd round the finger, and launched whirling 

Its devoted object 1 „ p.rtures, Brc i« aometinire acn Haming from Ite periphery, 
cheinencc of its centrifugal energy. ^ 

LC accounts say that he mistook tlu; sun for a aweetnieal and swallowed it.— 

J .ot;«, '^vm, te’ 

l*rulianjai.» ihcsiii, of Probiida* !i I«ye forunMl an illieit con iieetiuii with 

behaviour. On a hill side tianamn'n waJwT**’^!^ oif and hunie lor her had 

htdged. and bought »p by 


+ Som< 



'thb monkey oodI ^ 

^pwever,^ de^fc ii^ Jjis giv«» him % 

neverrfftilinf vajr^j reffeivin^ atpnem«n,t » jms^od 

imiguti, pr girdle, rpndeidng. hiin invi^ihle; will, Ai^d oldier Wae- 
piiity with tlxfl’ stprj' of the l^muymia, iji wjiioh all tltpao 
iupideiijts Ixavp a opuneCted ; teiidency , to the de^oueiaent and 
catastrophe of the work. 


The husband of HaKomM^n’s mother was named VANtjeKA' and 
although the mother, Awjtlii, is described as .a Brahmahi, yet by 
some casual auecdotea that help to dirersify the t’l^rratire, they 
appear, like thoir Non, mnch of the monkey ; their 

tei’ior appendage animating the witty narrator to some sly stroltles 
of merriineut, cordially enjoyed and returned by the andience. ' 


In the article of Kama, mention has been made of the simian hero 
now under our notice. It does not readily appear, why the Pffj 
spring of such exalted parentage should have been a monkey ; birt a« 
a popular idea is entertained on the continent of India that Ceylon is 
still peopled by monkeys and demons, the priests and poets of the 
days of Kama, or rather those who chronicled and sung his exploits, 
may hai e fonnd a like Impression then existing, and have ronstrnet- 
(kI their epic machinery for the Ramagana in conformity to the 
pnbllo prejudices or taste. 

As in the 'JVojan war the deities of the combatants personally 
interposed, so in that of Lanka did the divinities of India ; 
many of them, by command of Vishnc, condescended to an im- 
mediate interference. “ From the bodies,” said he to all the gods, 
"of the chief Aftsaraxa, the Gand’haroajt, the daughters of the 
Yaknhan, and the Hydra-n ; from the Bears, the Vidyad/mrin, 
the Kiniinris nnd the female monkeys,— procreate sons, monkey- 
formed, in power ecjiial to yourselves. From the mouth of 
me, wide gaping, has Jambovak the mighty bear, been al- 
ready pi’oduced.” — Ritmnyana, Sect. 16. 'Hie celestials produced 
accordingly a progeny of sylvan heroes monkcy-forined. "TAPAnx,” 
(the sun ; the name means the Jnflatner) "supremely fervid, begat 
SciOKi'vA : Jndka gave birth to ilA'Lr, sovereign of the simian 
tribes, In splendour eipialliug his illustrious sire : VBlMAseA'fi pro- 
duced the wise, the peerless Tara, the mighty ape, chief in re* 
nown amidst the monkey tribe ; the son fif Dhanai’a , (Ki'vk- 
ka) was the fortunate Ganpha-madana : Viswavarma begat fclm 
mighty ape, by name Nala : the .son of Ka'vaita,” (A(Jni ; the 
ward means the purifier,) “wasNi'LA the fortunate; resplendent 
as the hre ; the hero surpassing in energy, fame, and x-alour ; Va- 
KrsA was the parent of the monkey Svshesa : the son of Marut 
was Hanvma'n, the fortunate ; destructive as the thunderbolt^ ta 
swift as Vinatkva (Garuoa) ; excelling in wisdom amidst the 
chief monkeys.” — Ih. “ Thus were produced, by millions, monkeys 
able to ttssuiPe any form; the groat leaders of the simian tribes, 
begat also a race of heroic vonkey chiefs ; a numerous host, ready 
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to destroy the ten-headed” (Ravama) ! “ heroes of boundless energy, 
in size equal to elephants or mountains ; incarnate ; in haughtiness 
and might equalling the tiger and the lion ; able to wield in combat 
rocks and mountains, and tremendously annoy the enemy with their 
tails and teeth : skilled in every kind of weapon, they would re- 
move the greatest mountains, pierce the stontest trees, and in wift- 
ness put to shame SAMunitA,* the lord of rivers, causing him to 
overflow his bounds ; and mounting in the air, seize the very 
olouds : they could seize inebriated elephants, and with their shout 
cause the feathered songsters to fall to the ground. For the sake 
of assisting Rama was the earth covered with these mighty simian 
chiefs; in appearance resembling the assembled clouds, and in size 
appalling all with terror.” — 76. 


[The most interesting portion of Hannman’s history is his visit 
to Ceylon. It is briefly narrated in the following extract. How 
were they to cross the straits represented as a hundred yojanas in 
width 1 Vsrious monkeys offer to leap across, but only Hanumat 
i« found capable of clearing the entire distance. He undertakes the 
feat without hesitation, and promises to search for Sita in Rttvana’s 
capital. In flying through the air, he meets with two or three 
adventures, the description of which, for wild e.xaggeration and 
absurd fiction, can hardly be matched in any child’s fairy tale 
extent. His progress is first oppo.sed by the mother of the Naga.s, 
a Raksh^ai called Surasa, who attempts to swallinv him bodily, 
and, in order to take in the enormously increasing bulk of 
the monkey-general distends her month to a hundred leagues. 
Upon this Hanumat suddenly contracts himself to the size of a 
thumb, and witliont more ado darts through ber carcase and 
comes out at her right ear. The mountain Msinala (called also 
H.ranyenabhu) next raised itself in the middle of the sea. to form 

Lmfrinfc r •” "f • monstrous RakshAsi, 

named Sinhika hoping to appease her appetite bv a suitable 

he? iS" tears Hanumat, who 'plunges into 

3Sg wfthTS'alllb?/ and 
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prodigioosly fat, others excessirely thin ; some dwarfish, others 
enormously tail and humpbacked ; some had only one eye, others 
only one ear ; some enormous paunches and flaccid, pendent 
breasts ; others long projecting teeih, and crooked thighs ; some 
could assume many forms at will ; others were beautiful and of great 
splendour.” They are further described as Ihpcd, triped, quadru- 
ped, with heads of serpents, donkeys, horses, elephants, and every 
other imaginable deformit}’. After inspecting the palaces of Kuinb- 
hakarna and Sibhishana, Hanumat arrives at that of Havana. 
The residence of the demon-king was itself a city, and in the midst 
of it the self-moving car Pushpaka (half a y(»jS.iia in length and the 
same in width), which cuntaimnl within itself the actual palace of 
Uavana and all the women’s apartments, described with the most 
extravagant hyperbole. There lie beholds Havana himself asleep 
on a cry.stal throne; but no where can bo detect the hiding-place 
of Sita. At last he discovers her in a grove of A'^okas, gnar'deil by 
female Rakshisas and disgusting shapes. There she sat like a 
penitent on the ground in profound reverie, dressed in the garb of 
widowhood, without ornaments, her hair collected in a .single braid. 
Hidden in the trees, he ho<-omes a spectator of an interview l>c- 
tween the demon-king and Sita. Uavana pre.sses her to yield to lii.s 
wishes. She sternly rebukes him, and e.vhorts Iiiia to save him- 
self from Rama’s vengeance. He is lashed to fury by her contempt, 
gives her two months to consider, and swears that if she then 
refuses him, “lie will have lier oat into pieces for In's breakfast.” 
Meanwhile he delivers her over to the ftnnale furies, her guardians, 
who first attempt to coax, and then nien-ace her. Her only reply 
i.s, I cannot leuounco niy liusband, who to me i.s a divinity. The 
rage of the female demons i.s then frightful ; .some threaten to 
devour her, .some to straugle her ; but she only bursts forth into 
Jong and rapturous praises of her husband, and e.xpressious of 
devotion to him. One goo<l itakshasi, liowever (named 'IVijata), 
advise.s them to desist, relates ;i dream, and proplie.sics the destruc- 
tion of l{a\’ana. 

After this the Raksh^.sis go to sleep, and Hanumat, seated in 
the branches of a neighbouring ti-ec, discovers himself. At first, 
Sita suspects .some new .snaro ; but Hanumat .shows her Rama's 
ring, gains her confidence, consoles and aiiiinate.s her, satisfie.s all her 
inquiries, and obtains a token from her to take back to her hus- 
band, viz., a single jewel w-hich she had preserved in her braided 
hair. He offers to carry her on Lis back, and transport her at once 
into the presence of Kama ; but she mode.stly replies that she can- 
not voluntarily submit to touch the person of any one but her 
husband. Hanumat then takes his leave ; but, before rejoining his 
companions, gives the Rakshasas a proof of what tliey were to 
e.vpect from the prowess of a liero who had such a messenger at 
his corniuaud. He devastates the Asoka grove, tears up the trees, 
destroys the bouses, grinds the hills to powder, uud then challenges 

S3 
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tlie RaksTiaaas to figkt. RSrana deaptckes an nigiy 
^l^kusas against kirn, whieh Hanamat defeats. 
against hi-m the mighty RakshAsa Jambn-maJi and after hm tha 
sons of his own ministers, and five other generals m successio^^ a ^ 
a whom are killed hy Hannmat. Next Aksha, the heir-ap^arent 
marches against the heroic monkey, wonnds hn", h'd in thP 

end with the same fate as the othci's. Lastly Ua^aJia esj® t ^ 
the bravest of his sons, Indvajit, to 0)c haUle, and Hannmat at 
length falls into the hands of the lUkshasas, .struck to the ground hy 
the enchanted arrow of Brama. He is then taken before Havana, 
and amioniK'hi^ liimsplf si>^ tVio ainbassjuio** <>i uarns the 

rrtvislier oi SUa that nothin*? can save hitn from the vengeance 
of Kama. R.ivana, infuriated, orders liim to be put to death ; 
VihhishanH vcininds his brother that the life ol amlMiSshdors^ iR 
sacred. Upon this it is decided to )>uiiisli Hannmat by setting fire 
to liis tail, as monkeys ludd that appendage in great esteem. 'J'his 
is done, but Sita adjures the fire to be gotwl to her protector. 
Hanumat is then marched tlirougli the city ; .suddenly lie (‘Oii tracts 
himself, slips out of the liamls of hi.s guards, mounts on the roois 
of tlie palaces, and with his burning-tail .sets the wliole city on fire. 
He tlieii satisfies bini.self that Sita has not peri.shed in the confla- 
gration, reassures her, bids her adieu, and springing from the 
mount Arista, (whicli, staggering under the shock and crnslied hy 
his weight, sink.s into the earth), dart.s through the .sky, rejoins his 
companions on the opposite coast, and recounts to tiiem the uarrn- 
tive of his adventures.” Williams’ Imlian Epic Poetry, 78. — £d,] 

Of the contests that ensued Imtween tliest^ strange beings, and 
hordes of other.s equally strange wlio sided with R.Vvana, and gener- 
ally illustrative ol' the Kiimnyana, I have some scores (.>f pictures ; 
some of them have already fcen given, ftthevs refer to divers of 
the exploits of Rama, Lakshmana. Hanvma'n, Svqiu'va, and their 
associate heroes, against the devoted Ra'vasa and his abettors. 
Among them is depicted the death of a \ (‘rv malignant Ydkslii, 
named Tarkka, who it seems was the daughter of a virtuous Ydkxhtt, 
named Su'kr'tv; obtained through the propitiated favour of 
Brauma, and endowed by him with the strength of a thonsand 
elephants. This blooming maid, famous, beautiful, and young, 
married to Scrda, the son of Jambha, produced a son, Makicha 
scarcely to be conquered. Sunda being killed, tJ.e widow and her 
•son seiKcrl and endeavoured to devour, Agastya, the divine sage, 
who cursed Parekamto the form of a “ rd/.wAi, a cannibal, deformed, 

v!u -. r7 destroy her. But his humanity re- 

c?t offtr ha^' r^tccted by her female nature," a^d he 

tiirr»u;: 


no man bukthou, joy of Raobu’s 
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w^»o dWt'fts t(jdfesti*6y >S'cct. 24. And he 

was reininded, that Di'au& ji’hwa for Lott^-iongiuiJ wa-s killed by 
; Mid, that the jyife of Bhiuou, ?ind mother of K'avya, de- 
yol»(i;to her husbaiiiicl, deMring the ,!beaven; pf luuit*, was killed by 
VisHNO. , These aigttineutsMid precedents, sdded to the incorrigi- 
ble tnaliguitj of 1 ’arrka, overcame Ba'sia’s scruple%, and he killed 
her wUh an !' arrow capable of perforating eyen a sound..”— 

The resemblance of the histories of Rama and, Dionysos has been 
noticed. The latter is said to have eonqhered Tiidia with an arniy 
of Satyrs, coinmaiuled by Ran. Kama’s army of Safgnt was: 
commanded by the son of Pa van, the all-pervading Triad. Pan 
improved the pipe by adding his roedn, making the instrument 
cfilled by his name, and of late so much in use ; and was an ex- 
quisite musician. Hanuma'n was also a mmsical genius ; and one 
of the fonrmitae, or systems of Hindu music, is named after him. 

It may, perhaps, have been in honourable ' remembranco of 
If axi'ma'n, that the huge .specie.s of ape has been, and is, so much 
venerated by certain individuals and sects of Hindus. It is very 
ridiculous to watch their antics in the neighbourhood of some tem- 
ples where they are protected and fed : hundreds of them may bo 
seen together waiting for their food, and a stranger coming upon 
them unawares will put them to the rout; and it is liighJy divert- 
ing to see tlunr agility in running up the neiglibonriug trees, and 
scampering over the fields and hedges — some with a young one 
under the arm, and a second clinging to their neck ; and when in 
safety, their clia tiering and grinning. 

The most numerous hodie.s of monkey's that I ever saw were on 
the banks of the Jyghnr river, b(*twcen Boml)ay and (son ; and near 
the source of that river is a strong hill-fort, the capital of the Ha/a 
of PtneHa, called Pai'tingher ; meaning the abode of Pavana or 
the Winds. In (imerat apes also abound ; and in that province is 
another .strong liill fort, likewi.se Pacanghav : it otherwise, or, per- 
haps, the town rather, is called Shamjtanir or Charnpauir ; I find 
(in the ninth volume of the --l«. Res.) that it was so called from 
a market-matt who built it, named Cha.mpa. 'I'liis fort and 
town'*’ w'cre taken by the Bombay army, under my old and gallant 
friend (Colonel WooniNGTOS, in our late coute.st with the Mahrata 
confederates. 

[In the earlier theology of the Aryan race, Vayu or Pavana was 
one of the Triad of deified elements, and is sometimes spoken of as 
the same with ludra. 

“In the beginning, Brahma wms all this (nnivci-se). He created 
the gods. Having created the gods, he placed them rlt these 


* OF which a good j>riirt has been lately published by Ckibu, in Mtlborn. 
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worlds ; in this world Agni, Vayu in the atmosphere, and Sarya in 
tiio sky.” tt 


“There are only three deities, accordinj' to the Niriiktas 
(etymologists). Agni whose place is on the earth; Vayu orlndra 
whose place is iji the atmosphere, and Siiryii wliose place is in the 
sky. These (deities) each receive many designatimiK in conse- 
quence of their greatness or from the div'ersity of their functions.” 
(Muir's iSanscrit Texts. IV'. 25, 57.) In the Puriinic system 
Vayu, as well as Agni and Jndra, occupic.s (jnite a subordinate 
position — Aid.] 

Of Pavan, or Vayc, what I have to say, may he .said here : lie is, 
as often mentioned, also called Mauct, ail uame.s meaning the Wind, 
of which he is the personification, or regent ; he is likewise called 
Anii.a, and is sometimes represented mounted on an antelope, to 
mark his aerial celerity, witli a .sabre in hi.s hand, denoting his 
energy and acuteness. 1 have no such picture of liitn, and he ap- 
pears but in one of my plates where he is represented as a mere 
man, with his son Hancma'n in his arms. 


Considering the np thological macljiuerv of the Hindus, as we 
arc warranted in doing, as the invention of poets, it is not easy to 
account for their having chosen to represent their deities as im- 
moral charaeters, when they might as well, solar as is apparent to 
common observation, have de.scribed tlieiii as pattern.s for imitation 
rather than n.s examples to deter: (he observation, however ap- 
plies with eipial force to the gods of tlie Creeks. A necdotes related 
m former jiages, and they might have been increased, liave placed 
several of the deities in a discreditable light ; ami, in reference to 
1 AVANA, we find him as wanton as his celestial brethren. We. 

ru;:;, « 

Of the repnt of the wind it is related, that, uhable to seduoo 
the hundred peerless daughters of Kosun-abha, “in beautvof form 

accomplishment; Vay.. pervadinJ^ll ^/l of every 

IS .a transitory thin" : possessed of mortals, youth 

immortality.” Incensed at tlie ^ obtain 

.her conclJaed fX“ r'”?' 

soever he shall give us, him onlv ^ 

llAin, entering them brakr Yi • *1^0 divine 

h uiem, make all then- bodies. Thus broken bv 
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Vayu, the damsels, overwhelmed with astonishineet and shame, 
their ©yes suffused with tears, entered the house of the king their 
father ; saying, in reply to his anxious inc|niries us to the cause of 
their deformity, touching his feet with their inclined foreheads,-— 
" By Vayo, O king, who maintains the life of all, full of evil desire, 
and standing in an evil path ; infatuated with this crime, and 
regardless of our words, have we been smitten in this dreadful 
manner.” Tlieir admii-ing father replied : “ O daughters ! you 
have acted nobly ; forbearance is the great ornament of woman 
and of man ; it is scarcely to be found even among the gods. O 
that forbearance like yours, O daughters ! were possessed by 
all women ; forbearance is generosity ; forbearance is truth ; for- 
bearance is sacrifice : it is fame ; it is virtue.” The sequel of this 
tale shows the moral to be the elBRcacy of patience, and resignation 
to the will of heaven under any visitations, however distressing; 
for by such merits these forlorn damsels were successively espoused 
by a pious prince, named Bkahma-data,* “ by whoso touch they 
became free from deformity, and shone refulgent in youth and 
prosperity.” — Ramaijniia, Sect. 29. This event occurred at the 
city now called Cannotij, deriving its name, KaJiyu/cuhJa, of which 
the former i.s a corruption, from Kanija, a damsel, and Knbja, a 
spinal curvature so named, “ because these damsels had there been 
made crooked by the poxver of Vayu from whoso cruel exercise 
of his windy power they were thus happily released. 

There is a small circular cast of him in Fjord Vai.entia’s collection, 
in the style something of lillagreo-work : the clumk and rhal-ra of 
Vishnu are seen in the exterior circle; the lotos fiower, pedmn, in 
H ancm'an’s right hand ; an armed figure, lies prostrate at his feet, so 
I conclude some warlike exploit of this simian hero is represented : 
the crushing, perhaps, of AKSHA,so«iof Ba'vana. Near the extrem- 
ity of hi.s exalted tail is a little bell, this tinkling article being 
popularly gifted with the power of scaring evil .spirits. But the 
most singular part of this subject is the figure of Krishna, in one 
of his infantine attitudes. He is evidently represented as a person 
of secondary importaiiee ; and here we see a mark of sectarian 
arrogance : one sect of Vaishnavas, that of Eamamija, introducing 
the deity of another sect, the Gokalast’iia, in a situation of in- 


* This wont iiiBaiis the gift vf Br.^hma, Ih-otlaixl. He was the pnft of a li«Ay 
named CHur.i, to his obsequious disriple, Somaiia, n Oand'harva ; who, 
“ acquainted with the Kraces of speech, in sweet accents ssid to the eloquent ssge 
— ‘Conjoined with Lakskmi, thou art an emanation of BkahmA; thou art a (^reat 
Tapatwi ! thon art become Urahha himself. lam without a husband ; may pros- 
{•erity attend thee : I am tbo wife of no one ; be pleased, liy the sacred power, to 
give thy humble suppliant a son.’ ” The sacred sage accordingly granted her a son, 
who was hence oalied the gift of Bkaiim.!, he having proceeded from tiie volition of 
Chdli t who, by Tapata, or intense devotion, reflecting on BR.in.MA till fully 
possessed with the idea of identity with him, shared a imrliou of the deity’s potenti- 
ality, or became, indeed, Brahma himself. — Sec Rumoydna. Book 1. Sect. 2B. 
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foriprity to a servant yf tJieir own deifed herOj and tJuit ^pysixni, 
top a moTtV^y — MP ordinary mould, it is true. 

1 have hitrt also represented as armed, o«rryin^>nouiitauicpn 
his hands', and trampling his foes beneath his feet. In cxpliinatton 
of this, I have heard the following legend. 

During the war of Lnnh^. Hama and a great part of his army, 
were I'eiidered in.sensible by the potency of c-ertani nmgieal wea- 
pon.s : tlie effects of which could be reniovetl only by the applma- 
fcion of a certain herb before the next rising of tlie tiioon. Thi.S 
herb was not a native of the southern parts of India — indeed it 
gievv only on a luirtieiilar hill in the north, whither LIanu.mas re- 
paired with inconceivable celerity ; and arriving at the liili.calkd 
Dun, or Dnu~giri, proceeded, as advised, to seek the shrub, which 
was to be particularised by a lamp under it ; but Ham man was 
sorely perjdexed at finding a lamp under every shrub and tree on 
the hill, placed there by the advice of tho malignant Inju.'a, En- 
raged at being tim.s bafflial, he indignantly tore np the whole 
mountain. Passing over the city of Ayodhn I'fho/c^ the rapidity 
of his movements caii-sed much coiicnssion in the air ; and Bhaka- 
TA, Hama’s half-brother, supposing it to prcK-ee<l from some spirit 
of darkness, let fly an arrow, and brought Hanuma'n and iiis txm- 
derous burden to the ground ; but seeing his mistake, offered, in 
view to the urgency of Hanoma'n’s speedy return, to launch him 
on an arrow in an instant to Lanka : which mode of conveyance 
was declined by Ham.’m'an, who proceeded on his journey a.s be- 
fore ; but some time having been lo.st by the accident of his fall, 
he perceived, from bis elevation, the refracted rays of tlie rising 
moon ; and to avert the fatal consequence of being so forestalled, 
he hid Chanpka in his mouth ; and thus arriving in time, revivi- 
fied Rama, Lakshiman, and their astounded associates.* 


I find four animals represented in flannmin’s coronet. They are 
a horse, a boar, a Hon, and a bird : tho horse is a sort of armorial 
bearing of Ravaxa, its head being often seen in pictures peeping 
over his cisjwn ; it i.s al.so seen similarly in pictures of Da/a Diruj, 
slain by 1’akusit Hama, sornefinies, indetfd, it is ratlier long-eared, 
and looks as much like an ass. Tliere is something in the Idstorv 
of the Ramas connected with the horse that has not been hitherto 
explained : the tenth-coming incarnation is to be on a white horse, 
and offers as much .scope for ingenious specuhitioii — wliieh has, 
indeed, been amjdy bestowed upon it, as its fellow quadraped of 
onr apocalypse In my picture Haniima’n’s horse is painted white : 
the boar s head is black. This animal is of much import in Hindu 
nna s. it wa.s, as wc have seen, tho shape assumed by iTiSUlfU in 
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ono of hiii Avfitaras ; it gives » name to a kal):)a, or cycle, and i« 
SeeA embds^^' on very aneieiji: coins. TJie Hon is proper, And 
adviprt either to tYiH Nar&^ng'iimtArd, to the vehicle of DWi. or 
to shmO JSrercttfcan' achievemehtr : bdfc the hird, which TooWs like ^ 
prAVrot, and is greeh,- is, perha^, the most jhizzling; Tf is not; I 
tfjittk, intended for (lATtubA, on wliOm IlAkA in some of my 
ptcfcui^s is riding, bnt referable rather to a fanmns bird, ealled 
Jf.ttahi pa/w/ia, or Jatuynx, otlierwise called Sanipati , and althongh 
he h%s( an epithet equivalent to king ofUm ■nulturm, he is Hometimes 
painted more like a parrot, or peacock. I have a coloured picture 
representing the i-ape of Si’rA by Ra'vana : ho is bearing her 
through the air, with the parrot-like bii-d holding assailingly on hia 
great toe. This bird, like Havana, was enducHi with topical 
prowess; slioni of tins, he beca>ne like other birds. His attack on 
the giant was so vigorous, that the latter was fain to demand a 
parley, with tin; insidious view of ascertaining wherein the bird’s 
supernatural strength, consisted ; affecting first to communicate the 
secret respecting his own, which he sai<l lay in the great toe of his 
right foot : deprived of this, he be<rame like other men. The bird, 
however, suspecting treachery, made several evasive shifts; but on 
Ua'vana’s iinpreciiting a dreadful curse on prevarication, and de- 
manding an answer on the truth and purity of Kama himself, the 
bird was staggered ; and previously demanding hi.s adversary’s 
secret, revealed Jiis own ; which was, that Jiis strength w'as in the 
long feather of his tail. Havana, learning this, renewed the fight ; 
Jatayus tugged at his toe, but in vain : the giant had lied, and 
plucking out tlie potential feather, triumphed over the poor bird, 
who, in a mode somewhat Sammtuiuii, yielded the victory and his 
life ; and had the honour of maginficont obsequies perfonued by 
Hama, in whose canse, an<l in the act of invoking his name, he had 
lived and died.* 

I should judge these animals to havo particular allusions, rather 
than as genoml symbols of Hanuman’s character ; giving him, as 
hath V>een suggested, the coumge and ferocity of the lion, the 
Strength of the boar (with the Hindus, a symbol of might), the 
energy of the horse, and the activity or celerity of the bird ; Or, 
perhaps, my drawing may have been made from a statue, in whioh 
the whole ten Avaidras of Yisunv (or Hama, according to his 
sectaries,) may be exhibited, with Uakuda ; but not being at once 
in the eye of the draughtsmau, he gave only what he saw. The 
Hindus feign that the lour holy rivers of Eden How through the 
mouths Cf as many ajiimals ; vix. the cow, lion, elephant, and 
horse : bnt these do hot agree with those on Hancma s’s* head — 
and if they did, the application is not evident. After all, we leave 
the subject pretty much ais we found it : an intelligent Brahman 


• Sampati w«» another bird thoagh of the aameBpecieeesdatayun. Wiltians’ 
twtry.tt.Tr. 
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would at once explain every particular, even to the black tip of 
Hakuma'k’s tail ; which, he would tell us, is indelible from an acci- 
dent that befel him in the war of Lanka ; in revenge for which, be 
burnt and destroyed RA'vAnA’a dwelling, servants, &c. and the 
whole countiy, save the garden, Amika, where Sita was confined. 
The accident was, that, on an occasion not necessary to relate, he 
burnt his tail. 

Hanuma'k has appeared several times in former jilates : in Plate 
XXX. he i.s seen, as.sisted by Sc'oai'vA and their associate*, 
building the bridge of rocks, from the continent to Ceylon, for the 
passage of ItA'MA^s army, in the war of Lanka. Some accounts 
make the miglity monkey, Nai.a, the son of the divine architect, 
ViHVAKAiSMA, the biliklor of thi.s bridge. Sii'oki'va, the .son of Sukva, 
seems the next in rank to Hancmas in this extraordinary army; 
he i.s in great favour with Ra'ma. Bali, the s<»u of Inoiu, having 
usurped Sd'ori'va’s kingdom, they fought a desperate battle; and 
Bali was afterwnrd.s killed by Baha, who rcin.stated his friend. 
Pi.ATK XXXI exhibits Hanoma’n, seated on his spontaneously- 
elongated tail, at an audience with tjie ten-headed twenty-handed 
tymnt R a' van a. 


Ill a note of the Ayin Akhery, f\'ol. HI, page 30, Caleutta edit, 
apparently written by Mr. Rkubkn Bi'kuowks.) it is .said that 
banka is not Ceylon, as hath been generally .supposed, but a place 
determined by the intersection of the equator and the meridian of 
Delhi, answering to the southern extremity of the Matdh-ey i.s- 
lands. — “ indeed,” the note continues, “ there are many reasons for 
concluding banka to have been part of the Ta‘pr<)hanf‘ of tiio an- 
cients ; and that Taprabanr, or, more properly, Tupobon, wliich in 
Sannkrit, signifies the iniUfrni Mx of prayer, was a very large island, 
including tlie whole, or the greater part, of the Mnldiiwy island.s, 
which have since been de.stroyed by inundations. 'I'liis agrees 
very well with Ptolkmkv’s description; and his island of monkeys 
seems to relate to those in the Bamayiina." 


The text in this part is avowedly obscure, and an error seems to 
have arisen somewhere ; many arguments, if not proofs, may be 
adduced as to the identity of J^anka and Ceylon, and, perhaps, 
Taprobane. banka was the theatre of Rama’s exploits with its 
tyrannical sovereign, Rawan ; otherwise pronounced Ravan, Ra- 
BAN, Babon, Ravena, Kavan : the two latter are the most correct 
modes of spelling and pronunciation. Nor can there be much 
doubt of the island, that we now call Ceylon, having formed a 
part, at any rate, of that theatre, which might in former times have 
been of greater extent than that island is at present. 


I have been informed, but am not certain if correctly that in 
Sanskrit books, Ceylon is called Tapa-Rawan ; which may be eauillv 
correctly spelled and pronounced Taporabav ; or, indeed in com- 
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mon discourse, Taprahatia or Taprobane ; as it is by Ptolrhey. 
Much stress, under such a circumstance of doubt, is not to be laid 
on conjectural etymology : but, it may be observed, as tending to 
strengthen such conjecture, that the well-known traveller, Pukaka 
Puri, (of whom an interesting account, and a picture, is given by 
Mr. Duncan in the fifth volume of the An. Ret. Art 2. — See p. 162.) 
noticed a tank in Ceylon, called the “ tank of Ravan, or Kadan, 
(the b and v being pronounced indifferently in various parts of 
India,) from whom this Tapu, or island, may probably have received 
its ancient apMllation of Taprohane, (i. e. the isle of Baban) : 
here also is a jinace, or pool, called SUa-koo7^d, where Rama placed 
his wife Si'to on the occasion of the war with the ravisher 
Bavan.” 


A.8 the first meridian of the Hindtit passed through Ujayini 
(Oojein) and Lanka, the latter cannot be Ceylon, if confined to its 
present extent. Oojein is in about 76®, and the westernmost part 
of Ceylon, in 80° east of Greenwich : the difficulty seems reconcila- 
ble only by supposing what is, indeed, asserted in India, that 
Ceylon was formerly of much greater extent than at present. And 
it is said, that appearances, between that island and the Maldives, 
justify a belief of their having been once joined. — See As. Res. Vol. 
I II. p. 44. 


In IIamii-tov’s account f>f tbe East. Indies, (Vol. I. p. 142.) a 
map of the peninsula has one of the Maldiva islands marked H aniia- 
ftiandoip, and the southern part of the peninsula is marked Ram’s 
point . — In page 348, he says, that in Hannamandow, which lies 
in 7 degree.s of latitude, he .saw carving on some tombstones as 
ingeniously cut, with variety of figures, as ever he saw in Europe 
or Asia. 'I'lie name of HA's'incAN occniTiiig on the Maldiva i.s- 
lauds affords farther room for suspecting a connection between 
those islands and the bi-story of Ran, Rawan, Lanka, &c. 

Rama’s bridge, called in our maps, Adam's bridge, an imaginary 
or'tj otical connection of the peninsula and Ceylon, is styled in 
Hindu writings, the southern-bridge : it is now merely a serie.s of 
rocks, some of which appear above water, whatever it may have 
been formerly. Ceylon very probably was, iu ancient times, joined 
to the continent. In a royal grant of laud, given iu the third 
volume of the As. Res. Art. 3. the phrase, “ fioni Hemadri to the 
southern bridge,” is used as implying extent of dominion ; “ and the 
king became universally celebrated from the northern bank of the 
Ganga to lianka, the equinoctial point again, ” from the scuithern 
bridge to Snmeru,” the north pole : it is also therein called *' Kama’s 
bridge.” 


At the Boutlieru extremity of the peninsula stand.s the celebrated 
temple, sacred to Vishnu iu his Arat-dra of Rama, called Uamis- 
wara ; or, in its neighbourhood, Ramisscrain, conformably with the 

34 ' 
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» liquid,; Tliis temple, as well. a? CeyliJn, bas been 
W T^i Yai,kntia, and will dowUtless liayo attracted tlie partjcul^f 
atteiifiion of that inquisitive and observing traveller, wUh nljosa 
interesting work the literary, world will shortly be gratified- 


pTOtEniKY s island of monkeys, -and the conspicnons part acted by 
those animals in the wars of the Raimi i/ana, offer a fai ther inark of 
identity. T,et it he noticed also, that, to tins day, on the continent of 
India (levlon is spoken of as inhabited only by monkeys and mon- 
sters ; an'd 1 was well ac(|naiiited with a very good man, and very 
intelligent also, who went, to this isliiiid with niy kind and greatly 
respected friend Mr F. Nokih, n.s wan.vAi to his Excellency, and 
wrote what he called a history of reylon, in whicli he conhrms the 
popular opinion : hitnsolf, no doubt, firmly believing that the 
iut6rior^ if iioi flip wluVli uiily was pcrsoiiHlly acquuiiitod 

with, was not inhabited by human heinp of ordinary shapes. This 
historian, who was also a poet, is dead ; and I would mention his 
name with regard, for lie was one of tlic lie.st IHiiSDidmang .1 ever 
knew, blit such an anecdote coupled with it might not, perhaps, 
add to the resjiectahility oi his iii--iiioi-y. 


In almost evei-> part of India is mot a descrijitioii of persons who 
publicly narrate, to admiring aiuiience.s, stories or legends from the 
heroic and. numtory histories. So much is this the general taste, 
that with many it is an acoonqilishinent coiiiinenoed in earl.v life ; 
and females are found to posso.ss it in a degree adding greatly in the 
estimation of tlioir nduiirers to their other fascinatioins. The extreme 
beauty of tJie niOon-light nigdits in Indio, peculiarly invites to this 
species of recreation : in town.s, the-bnilclingrs with opened terraced 
tops, secured from intrusive eyes, and in tlm country, enclosed 
gardens, ate well adcjited to the tranquil enjoyment of the refresh- 
ing coolness so delectable after the heat and tninult of the day. And 
in a country where, from frequent political changes and the general 
tendency of Asiatic governmenf.s, convivial or confidential inter- 
course forms so smafl a portion of the bliss of life, we may reasona- 
bly conclude that sncl, nights, passed with beautiful women in 
listening to such tales, varied by iuterlndes of music, dancing, sing- 
ing, the h uha, and betel, constitute the most exquisite recreative 
enjoyment that i/mdnrtani gentlemen are in the habit of experienc- 
ing. Nbr must we, although heing» denied admittance into the 
recesses of the haraw we cannot be sure, too hastily conclude that 
bn RADEVi ,s never invoked on these occasions by the Hindu ^ bv 
Brahmans, and by indmduals of the higher class4 it is likely that 
abstinence from intoxicating beveranes is nrAff^ -i,..:-..!-. 


n intoxicating beverages is pretty stnctly obseiw^d ; 
is f Mussulmans, no species of indulgence 
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The tales recited on these occasions are as varied as the tastes, or 
as the imagination and ingenuity of man : portions of heroic history 
from the Malmharata or Ramdyana, or other similar works, are 
ofteueet the subject of public declaiitiers ; who soiiietinie.s read, but 
more commonly recite from memory. In large towns they fix them- 
selves in some open room; or, in fine weather, in the open air, the 
neighbours knowing where and when to seek them : in the 
country they travel fi-om town to town, attended fre<{ueiitly by 
women, who play ou some instrument as a kind of uccouipaniment 
to the drawling sort of nasal recitative of the principal performer, 
wlio sometimes exhibits in succession a series of pictures illus- 
trating the history he recites. The loves and wars of Kuishna, 
and of Ra'ma, rank the highest in popular estitnation ; and camps, 
above nil places, abound in the gratification f am describing. 
Among Mussulmans, and, indeed, among Hindus likewise, tales 
from the Arabian Night* arc mneh admired : I have heard several 
well told by Hindu females. 

Nor must we omit to notice another description of itinerant 
oratoi's, not, when uncompaied in elegaiico, dissimilar to the 
Imprarisaturi of Italy, who, to a memory well stocked with 
chivalrous and niythologic lore, add the facility of .spouting 
extemporaneous verses on the j>assing occurrences of the day. The 
operations of annie.s, or any thing that is atti-acting public attention, 
are taken as the subject; and the poet, by acquiring two or three 
leading events and the names of adoaen officers, can, by occasionally 
drawing on his memory for an often-told description, and varying 
it a little, from the stores of his imagination, celebrate a battle or a 
campaign with reasonable accuracy and interest. A very inferior 
coriifioser of this description was in tlie habit of resorting every 
evening for a consider!* ble time to my house in Bombay, (to the day, 
indeed, of riiy depurture thence,) to the great edification and 
delight of the children and servants, who would listen to him for 
an hour with attentive pleasure. This poor man was blind ; and 
hence, if in no other point, could not fail of bringing to recollection, 
and, although himself the last and lowest, leading the imagination 
back to, the great-grandfather of his tribe. 

To all these sources of popular instructum may be added another, 
not uncommon : which is a travelling puppet-show, dramatising in- 
teresting events, historical, civil, heroic, or religious. As most of 
these advantages, such as they are, can be easily and cheaply attain- 
ed by all ranks of people, for no money is demanded (individuals 
give nothing, or as much or little as they please), it follows, that a 
great proportion of the citizens of India have some, and some a great, 
knowledge of its ancient and modern histui’y ; and as mythology is 
so plentifully blended with every thing that a Hindu can thii^ or 
do or say, an individual above the class of a labourer is rarely met 
who has not some smattering in that species of (earning. 

23 
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In grateful return for such portion of the recreations here enu- 
mei-ated as have fallen to my lot to partake of, I have endeavoured 
to add to tlieir number by constructing u inagic-lanthora ; where, 
instead of t he gambols of devils and saints, usually exhibited m our 
phantasmagoria, I have introduced the deities and heroes of the 
Hindu Pantheon ; who, from their many-headed, many-ai-med, and 
other striking attributes, are peculiarly adapted to this deserijition 
t>f cluar’oanirn. I ]^lea&e myself with the idea, that the exhibition 
of these figures, in addition to some holy and sacred hieroglyphics, 
will divert iny old friends at iny antipodes, and add to their com- 
mon stock of imioccMit enjoyments. 

In such a country, where, with many, love (with which term, 
for want of a better, we must dignify the passion,) is more than 
half, and with others nil, the business of life, it cannot be im- 
agined that amatory topics are handled with the delicacy ob- 
served and admired in colder climes, where society is refined to 
elegance : generally speaking, the reverse is the case in India ; 
and much that we should call grossuess is listened to without 
offence by very decent individuals and audiences in Hindustan. 
In the common conversation incident to the nsnal occupations 
of life, expressions, that if given even in a dead language could 
not be written or read without a blush, perpetually occur. 
Parents in low, and in not very low, life, would not thiuk of 
rebuking a child for applying in their presence terms that no 
European child, ]^)erhaps, ever was allowed, or, if he conceived 
them, dared, to use. In this, honever, as iu most other unpleasant 
things, an advantage may happily be discerned . blasphemy is 
unknown : with a tolerable knowledge of the common dialect, 
and a smattering of some others, 1 know of no expression 
bonlering on blasphemy ; nor could an epithet ont of our copious 
vocabulary of such terms be put into the languages of India, 
otherwise than by a very cii-cuinlocutory process. Let it, 
however, be remembered, thi^ indecency or grossness should bo 
understood in reference to time and place : what is very gross 
in England may not be at all so iu India ; whore, as Sir W. 
JoNBS has observed, that any thing nntuml can be offensively 
obscene seems never to have occurred either to the people or their 
^gislators ; a singularity pervading their writings Hnd conversation, 
but no proof of moral depravity. And what at this time would, 
on the Lnglish stage, be disgusting and abominable, was not deemed 
indelicate in the days of Ehzabkth, and in times much more recent. 


Ravana a name meaning tyrant, is also called Dabakriva, th« 
te^ftrowned , and was the son of Palastya the father also of Kovsba- 
Hi 8 numerous heads, and his twenty hands, are the usual symbola 
- strength. It is said, in the Bainaydni, that 

here Ravaha remains, the Sun loses his force; the winds 
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cease k> blow ; the fire ceases to burn ; the rolliug ocean, seeing 
him, stills its waves.” 

[This mighty demon “had ten faces, twenty arms, copper coloured 
eyes, a huge chest, and .white teeth like the young moon. His 
form w^ as a thick cloud, or a mountain, or the god of Death 
with open month. He had all the marks of royalty ; but his body 
bore the impress of wounds inflicted by all the divine arms in his 
warfare with the gods. It was scarred liy tlie thunderbolt of 
Indra, by the tusks of (Indra’s) elephant Air&vata, and by the 
discus of Vishnu. His strength was so great that he conld agitate 
the seas, and split the tops of inouiitaius. He was a breaker of all 
laws, and a ravisher of other men’s wives. He once penetrated 
into Bbogavati (the serpent capital of Patala) conquered the great 
serpent V:isuki, and earned off the beloved wife of 'i'akshaka. 
Ho defeated Vaisravana (i. e. his own brother Kuvera the god of 
wealth) and carried off his self-moving chariot called Pushpaka. 
He devastated the divine groves of Chiti-a-ratha, and the gardens 
of the gods. Tall as a inountain-)>eak he stopped with his arms the 
Sun and Moon in their course, and prevented their rising. The 
Sun, when it passed over his residence drew in its beams in terror. 
He underwent severe austerities in the forest of Gokarna for ten 
thousand years, standing in the midst of five fires with his feet in 
the air, whence he was released by Bmhm.i, and obtained front 
hint the power of taking what shape he pleased.” Willtaina’ Indian 
Kpic Poetry, 74. A'd.] 

For his predestined destruction Vishnc became incarnate in the 
person of Ha'ma ; and the events leading to it fonn the story of the 
Mamaydiui, wherein unity of action is said to he strictly observed. 
Ka'vana is styled lord of li ( tkiih < inhas , malignant beings ; many 
specific varieties of which are eiiuinerated in the first section of the 
first book of the poem, aiding him in defence of himself and his 
kingdom of l/anita. They are a marvellous ili-looking set ; in 
many of my pictures painted green, blue, and red, and engaged in 
fierce contests with Ra'ma’s monkeys. Seveiul legions of these 
demons, each of 14,000, commanded by Soei'anaka, Khaka, 
Doshama, Teisuiea, &C: were, with their leaders, destroyed by 
Ra'MA. Ra'vana obtained his potency by the usual pi-ocess of self- 
inflicted severities ; and so ardent was he, that he offered to Sjva 
nine of his ten heads successively, and so extorted the favour of 
the coudescendiiig deity, that, pleased with such an important 
sacrifice, (see page 105,) lie promised to grant, with some stipula- 
tions, whatever the rigid devotee should desire. The Decaff, 
alarmed, besought Siva to recall his word; but such conduct is 
deemed unbecoming in deities, who, however, do not scruple to 
evade the performance of their promises by some deceit or pre- 
varication ; and Siva deputed Na'kxua to sound Ra'vana as to 
what he would demand, which, as usual, was universal dominion, 
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&c. Na'bkda ai-tfully persuaded Ea vana that MahaWva had been 
drunk, and had promised him what he could not perform : where- 
upon the vindictive giant tears up Kailasa, the Paradise of *>vA i 
which being contrary to the stipulations, releases Siva from hi9 
promise, and he consents to the destruction of Ra'vana-. which is 
brought about by tlie Avuliira of Ha'ma. From this s^ory we may 
learn that all worldly affairs are the predcsimcd ordaniTnenta of 
Providence ; whose will that any event should take place on earth 
includes presciently all the routine and detail of itsacconiphshmeut, 
although we only see the links of a chain of causes leading natural- 
ly to its effect * 

Eespecting Ha vana I will notice but ohe tale, related to me by a 
Brahman, who, nnahlc to make me feel the poetical beauties, or 
fully comprehend the morality of the Ramaynna, blushed while 
he developed its follies ; which, in conformity with popular tastes, 
or if taken separately, arc apparently very iiiinieroii.s, although it 
must be confessed the*}’ arc so contrived as to be intimately connect- 
ed with the action of the poem. Tim following idle tale is of this 
description ; but 1 shall not attempt to explain the causes that 
led to it, or the cousetinences that ensued. 

Ra'vana, by his posver and infernal arts, liad subjugated all the 
gods and demigods, and forced them to perform menial offices about 
his person and honsehold. Indka made garlands of Howers to 
adorn him witha) : Aoni was his cook; SiirtvA supplied light by 
day, and Chanuui by iiiglit: Vaki \a purveyed water for the 
palace: Kc'vBifA j urnisLed cash: the whole rium~grului (the nine 
planetery spheres,) sometimes arranged themselves into a ladder, by 
which, they serving as steps, the tyrant ascended his throne : 
Bka'hua (for the great gods were there also ; and 1 give this 
anecdote as I find it in my memoranda,, without any improved ar- 
rangement — Brahma) was a lie raid, proclaiming the giant’s titles, 
the day of the week, month, &c, daily in the palace — a sort of speak- 
ing almanac: MahaWva, in his A inldra of Kandeh-hao perform- 
ed the office of barber, and trimmed the giant’s beards ■. V ishnu 
had the honourable occupation of instructing and drilling the 
dancing and singing girls, and selecting the fairest for the royal bed ; 
Ganesa hud tho care of the cows, goats, and herd : Vavu swept 
the house: \ama washed the linen : and in this manner were all 
the gods employed in the menial offices of Ha vana, who rebuked 
and flogged thorn in default of industry and attention. Nor were 


• These devotions arc Said to have been offered to Brahniii. 

yeW penance. Havana throws his head as an offering into 
to do^t A repejsu th« ohlaOnn nine thnea after eqnal intervals, and is about 
appears and offers a boon. Barana asks 
moro^Lw he may be indestructible by all 

with the recot ; which boon is accorded by BrahnU, together 
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the female divinities exempted; for Bhava'ni, in her name and 
form of Satwi, was head Aya, or nnrse^ to Ra'Vana'b children : 
Lakbhvi and Sauaswati were also among them, but it does not 
appear in what capacity. Earthly kings and queens were likewise 
forced into the service of Ba'vama, to the number of ninety-six 
royal families, as is said to be detailed in the Bamayihm ; but I 
have some doubt if such a relation be actually in this .shape in 
that poem : this wo shall see when its other hooks are translated 
and published. In my abstract of it, however, such a godly pre- 
dicament seems essential to the main action. FIa'ma being thereby 
impelled by every consideration of piety and duty to immediate 
and energetic measures for the relief and liberation of the degraded 
divinities. 

Ra'vaka is seen in Pi..ATKa XXIX. and XXX f. in situations suffi- 
ciently described in former pages. 

Gardda is an animal, half-bird, half-man, he is the x'dhan or vehicle 
of Vishnu, and is very frequently introduced into the pictures of the 
Vaishnavas carrying the deity, with or without Lakshmi : by their 
sectarists, Krishna and Ra'ma, identified with tlie preserving 
power, are sometimes mounted on this vehicle of their archetype. 
I have a plate which represents \'ishsu and Lakshmi, loto.s- seated, 
on the back of (Iakcda, whose celerity is proverbial, cleaving the 
air. In the picture flAnoDA has a red comb and beak ; his robe 
is red ; his face, artns, legs, and pinions, green ; the fcatlier.s of his 
wings and tail, green ami blue. 'I’he snu is seen rising in a very 
beautiful style over a mountain forming the hack-ground ; beneath 
is a river with the lotos floating in it, and aquatic birds are sport- 
ing on its banks. G-reen, red, and blue, are the predominant 
colours ill pictures of Gakuda, of which I liave many; and there 
are some points in family and character of this cherub, or iiian-ea- 
gle, indicating that he is a personification of the Sky, the ethereal 
vehicle of Vishsd as the Sun. — See pages 16, 30. 

In our series of plates Oabcoa appears in Plate XI where, as be- 
fore noticed he is seen, in the original picture tinted nearly as above 
described, bestridden by Vishnu ; in which style he appears in 
several compartments of the Eleplianta cave, and somewhat 
ridiculously. It is not pleasant to recur to invidious reflections, but 
I must here again notice the bigotry of the Porlugvi'ise in wreak- 
ing destruction on this magnificent temple, especially on its most 

S rominent features ; and poor Oakcda’s beak coming under this 
escription, it has in no instance escaped. Were it not for 
their lamentable effects, these holy freaks of the Porhtgiteae 
Christiana, a.s they term themselves, would afford scope for ridi- 
cule ; for they proceed [riaum teneatia), from their abhorrence of 
'idolatry ! 

No one at all speculative can have examined the excavations on 
Elephanta, and in its neighbourhood, without occasionally recall- 
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ing to his recollection the sensationa they excited, and indulging 
probably some reflections on the origin and end of these extrava- 
gant works. It may have been with the ancient Hindus a love of 
seclusion that moved them to execute such stupendous labours _ in 
places not easily accessible ; attaching, like the Druids, veneration 
to gloomy objects, or, at least, impressing that feeling on their 
trembling adherents. But I have, from a cursory geological exami- 
nation of the neiglihoiirhood of these cav'erns, persiiailed m/self 
that the island we call Elephants was formerly not so insignificant 
in point of extent as we now see it ; I think that, instead of being 
but five or six miles in circiimforencc’, it was formerly joined to its 
contiguous islands, and to the continent, from which it is now 
disjoined by a channel more than a mdc in breadth. In the spaci- 
ous harbour formed by tlie i.slands of (laranja, (Jolaba, Bombay, 
Salsette, and the continent, several smaller rocky island.s are scat- 
tered, bearing of course different names, but which I deem formerly 
to have been but one, and probably under one designation ; which 
might well have been that still retained by Bombay, or by Elephanta, 
or by a little island close to the latter that we call Buichitr’g inland. 
Its Hindu name is Decatrru, or the J.dnnd of the Godn, or Holy 
Inland ; it is low, less than a mile, 1 think, from Kieplianta, in the 
direction of Salsette. The name of Bombay has been reasonably 
enough derived from the epithet so well bestowed upon its harbour 
by the Portuguese, sfter sailing up the bay less coasts of iHalabar 
and Kanara ; they are said to have called it Biiona hutiia, the good 
harbour. And, perhaps, so they might; hut a title nearly similar 
in sound was applied to it before the coming of the Portugiie.ee, 
when it wa.s, and still is, calleil Mah(t-m(duiJrou, or Moha-inaha- 
devy ; abbreviated to Mamndecy, the present name of the principal 
temple and tank on the island, which I have .seen officially spelled 
Mahomet Daw’s tank! Mdha, a.s hath been before noticed, is an 
epithet of grandeur, and, as applied to a person, of pre-eminenco ; 
Mahd-vudui-def^-levu may, therefore, be interpreted the Inland of 
Maha'iieva, or the Great- prm/-God, or Siva; that deity being 
principally honoured in its chief temple, now on the little island of 
Elephanta, were monstrous Lingas, evidently', and necessarily, 
coeval with the excavation, and gigantic statues of him and his 
consort, indicate his paramount adoration. But such a long name 
being inconvenient and inharmonious, an epithet was dropped, and 
the name pronounced Malumiadroy. ^ 


rhe island that we, I know not why, call Salnette, is named 
Shasta, or bhaster, by natives. The name is supposed to be derived 
from 5Ae.aafer ; meaning, m Mahraty.eighly-sL. it having former- 
K number of villages : it must, however, 

wnl+J* t ? ‘«l''»nce of prosperity ; and it is 

iTSlJ thit ^r***"”* ‘ : neither is it 

supersede any prior name, any 
more than ongmolly give one. Any very graad object will soon 
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give its OWD name to its neighbourhood, sinking the original 
appellative: Saint Paul’s Church- Yard, for instance, most likely 
had a local designation before Sf. Paul’s chnrch was built there. 
This fine and interesting island of Salaette offers a rich harvest to 
inineralogical, botanical, or mythological inquiries : until lately, it 
has. in these, and in every other respect of policy and interest, beeu 
sadly neglected, or worse than neglected. 

The latest island in Bomliay harbour we call Carajna ; the 
uaiives, Uran, or Oran. I do not kuow any meaning in either 
name, except, iudoed, that the word in several dialects means 
deserted, depopulated, and may have had such application. Hruj 
island, they call Chinal tikry ; meaning harlot hill : a modern 
name, most likely, originating from the iininorality proverbially 
prevHlent'in the populous village in its neighbourhood. 

The cave of Gharipuri is not now in use as a temple : it ha.s no 
establishment of Brahmans, or endowments, but neighbouring in- 
dividuals make occasional offerings of prayers and oblations. I 
have seen the lingas adorned with recent flowers, with rice and 
money at the foot, or ymi. Brahmans, I have remarked, dis- 
regard imperfect images : the sad mutilations at Gharipuri may 
well, therefore, have caused their neglect of it. 

Garcda^ we have seen, is the son of Vinata' ; and hence called 
ViNATKVA ; Vinata', sometiuies called Vinava, is his mother, 
KastaI’a being his father. The all-prolific Dirt is occa.sionally 
spoki^n of as Garcjoa’s mother; and he is brother to Aru'na, or 
Acrora. Triksha, (iAauTW\NTA, SuPBRNA. and PcNAORi, are other 
names of Gakuda, but 1 know not their ineauing, or allusions: 
he lias other epithets equivalent to /he of serpents, or their 
destroyer, N'AQ-AurKKA ; favourite bird of HaRi ; lord of birds; 
swift as wind; and he is generally spoken of, in a strain of ]>raisG, 
as being generous and merciful. 

He gives a name to a Purina, wherein his genealogy and exploits 
are detailed. The Matsya Purina refers to a Garuda Parana of 
the kind mentioned in the text ; but the copies of the work so 
entitled, which are known, contain no particular reference to Gsruda. 

“ It consists of no more than about seven thousand stanzas ; it is 
repeated by Brahma to Iiidra ; and it contains no account of the 
birth of Garuda. There is a brief notice of the creation, but the 
greater part is occupied with the description of Vrata.<i, or religions 
observances, of holidays, of sacred places dedicated to the son, anti 
wit h prayers from the Tantrika ritual, addressed to the sun, to Siva, 
and to Vishnu. It contains also treatises on astrology, palmistry, 
and precious stones; and one still more extensive, on medicine. 
The latter portion, called the Preta Kalpa, is taken np with direc- 
tions for the performance of obsequial lites. There is nothing in all 
this to justify the application of the name. Whether a genuine 

35 
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Garuda Purina exista is doubtful. Tho description j^iveii in the 
Mateya is less particular than even the brief notices of the 
Purfnas, and might have easily been written without any know- 
ledge of the book itself^ being, without exception of the number of 
stanzas, confined to circumstances that the title alone indicates.” — 
Vishnu Purina, Int. 4 1 1 . — Ed. 

He had a son of some note, named Sdnabh.^ ; and liis sister, 
Sc'jfATr, a maid of surpassing beauty, as her name implies, 
was esponsed by Saoaka (a name of the Sea), king of Ai/odku 
(Chide). Being childless, they engaged in saered austerities; 
and Bbbiou, gratified thereby, gave her tlie choice of h.aviiig 
one son, or sixty thousand sons ; she preferred tlie latter, and 
brought -forth a, gourd (Cufurhita lagenariaj, w lienco issued that 
number of male children, who were carefully brought iij) by tlieir 
nurses in jars filled with glm- (clarified bultei). These nepliews of 
Garoda, attaining manhood, were sent by their pious father, 
Saoaka, about to perform an aHwamvdha, to seek the victim that 
had been stolen by a serpent assuming the form of A'nani a : they 
pierced the earth even to tjie lower region.s, P/iluJa, and sought 
the devoted horse so vehemently, that the universe was endangered 
by their energy. I hey at last found the horse feeding near “ the 
wise Va'sddkya, the great MAnnAVA, who claims the earth for lii.s 
spouse; that divine one, resi.ling in the form of Kai-iu,”* pre- 
dicted by Bkauka a.s the destroyer of the numerous progeny of 
fed MATi, who rudely attempted to seize the sacred hor.se. But 
KiviiA, filled with excessive anger, uttered from his nostrils 
a oud sound, and instantly by him, of immeasurable prowess, were 
all the sons of Isagaea reduced to a.shes.” 

The long absence of hi.s sons alarmed the king, and bo sent his 
iMimediate care the sacred liorsc 
was stolen during its j ear of probationary wandering previous to 
ts immolation, la quest of them and of intdligcmce. lirat lenlt 

called Sankya, of a nliil<«oj)hlcftl theory, 

in character and doctrin'*8 with Pvtii ^ hool i thus oorroapoiidinf^ 

rf ViSKHii's secondary incanialions. sometlmea mid t* that one 

ta the person of Kafiia. The Siuboa in la-!, ' "Omber, was 

f theological doctrik™ of one 

(seep. ^,) maintaining that Mababsva’ *“ apotheosis, 
aon, wd iMpiring him with his iato?JAnt f»noos per- 

nuenUghUeed into craformitv. or forth to coerce the 

iword, and eitenainate them, in the name rf thrLorf^’ lioty 
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“Gan«a, O cJiiel: of men f is the eldest daughter of Haimavat : 
with her sacred stream perform the fntieral ceremonies for thine 
ancestors. If the purifier of the world flow on their ashes, the 
sixty thoasand sons of thy grandfather will be received into 
heaven. Bring Ganoa to the earth from the residence of the 
gods : take the horse, and go forth He took homo the horse, 
the sacrifice was completed, and his grandfather, Saoara, died, 
after a reign of thirty thousand years, unable to devise any 
method of effecting the descent of Ganqa from heaven. At length 
his great-grandson, Buagirat’ha, (neither of the intermediate kings, 
Ausuinat, or his son Dii.i'i'a, having been able to obtain the desired 
boon,) by a long course of austerities, gained the favour of Brahma' ; 
who, “ completely Avon by austerities,” propitiously yielded him 
the boon of a son, and of Ganqa’s descent to Avet the ashes of his 
ancestors, that they might then ascend to the eternal heaven. “ The 
venerable sire of all, the lord of creatures,” said to him : '■ Ihigage 
Uara to receive in her descent Gangs, the eldest daughter of 
Haimavat. The earth cannot sustain her fall ; nor, beside So'la,” 
is any one able to receive her. Thus saying, the Creator, having 
spoken to Ganga, returned to heaven with the Mauuts and all the 
gods.” 

Bhagirat’ha, by farther austerities,* prcA'ailed on the lord of Uma 
(Pabvati), to receive the daughter of the mountain on his head. 
Ascending Uaimarat, he exclaimed to the river flowing in the 
Hither, '■ Jlesccnd, O Ganga !”” Avho, filled Avith anger at the ir- 
I'esistihlc corninand, assumed a form of aina'/.ing size, and, Avith 
insupportable celerity, fell from the air upon the auspicious head 
of Siva,” thinking Avith her weight to bear him down j but the 
•' ilivino Haka, the threc-eyed god,” awai'o of her arrogance, deter- 
mined to circumvent her, and receiving “ the purifier on his sacred 
head, detained her in the recesses of the orb of his Jubi, Avherein, 
unable t<i obtain regress from its borders, she Avaiidered for many 
scries of years.” Bhagikai’ha again betook himself to austerities; 
and SivA, greatly plca.sed, discharged G anga toward the lake Viiidu, 
or Bindu, Avhenee flowing in seven slreaiii.s, she affords, by a variety 
of |>ersoiiiticatious, great scope for poetical cxubcraiico in singing the 
wanderings, loves, adventures, &c. of tlio joy-giving, purifying, 
wafer-ahounding, huanlijul-exjvd , while, (such are the meanings of 
their names,) pellucid hemes and heroes. The seventh followed 
the respleudent chariot of Bhaoirat’ha; and lier progress to the 
sea is magnificently described in the thirty-fifth section of the 
first book of the Uamaydua, whence the quoted portions of this 
legend are borrowed. In the wondrous course, descending from 


• 8neh as the pamhagm, or five firee ; that is, one toward each cardinal point ; 
close to the devotee, and the sun, on which he constaotly looks, over his head, 
standing, with uplifted arm, without aid or support, ilay nnd night feeding on air, 
immovable, on his right toe, upon the alRicted earth, Ac. 
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the body of Bhuva (the J?*/»/cn<-BiVA), and tortuously rolling along 
the earth, celestial and terrestrial inhabitants were purified by her 
tact : those who through a curse had fallen from heaven, by 
ablution in her stream ^cnme free from sin. In this course she 
was interrupted ; for having obtruded “on the sacrificial ground of 
the great Ja'usu, of mighty work.s, who was then sacrificing, he, 
perceiving her pride, drank up the whole of the water of Ganga : 
a most astonishing deed!” But having been adored by the gods. 
&c. the great Ja'hnmj, the most e.vcelleiit of men, discharged Gadga 
from his ear;* and she again rushing forward, was led by Bha- 
GIUAt’ha to the region of Palaln, and waterijig the sacred ashes, 
sent the souls of the defunct {o heaven. — See Ramayana, book I. 
Sections 32, 33, 34, 35. 


Gabwda has been before noticed as Akun’s younger brother : 
one being Ackoiu, or the dawn personified, there is a natnnil 
relationship betwetm them, snj)posing the other to be the sky. 
Ho is sometimes described in the manner that our poets and 
painters describe a griffin, or a cherub ; and lie i.s placed nt 
the entrance of the jrasses leading to the Ilmdu. garden of Eden, 
and then apjiears in the character of a destroying angel, in as far 
as ho resists the npproach ol .s(>rpenU, which in most systems of 
poetical mythology appears to have been the beautiful, deceiving, 
insinuating, form that Sill originally a.ssnmed. Garuda espoused 
a beautiful woman : the tribes of serpents alarmed thereat, lest his 
progeny should, inheriting his propensities, overpower them 
waged fierce war against him ; but he destroyed them all, save 
one, which he placed ns an ornament about his neck. In the 
b ephauta cave Gakiuia is often seen with this appendage ; and 

I i“"i Jind beakb-for he is sometimes spread, and 
but I ’ n'' the f rmu,(an eagle, and one round his neck ; 

but I do not recollect seeing him so represented either in nictorea 
or casts. Destroyer of serpents, is one oVhVnars 

He was of great use to Kkishna in clearing the country round 
noZt furious auimis, and 

be followed b, a g.wal dimlouliS B? Sil'T ^ 

»»eea .o„.„.e. .deed a p ri...r7ryn,li!for;:ii:- l°r IVt 


)f Sagara and hi* 

>J- Uctail.'s it differt 1 


» told at KfMt length in the Vidmn 
w tfte one given in the text.~Vi«hiia 
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admonished and punished in the first case by the scorching flame, 
and ivas unable, even when ho bad bound him in his den, to hurt 
the man of piety. — See Aa. Rea. Vol. V. page 514. 'J'o B&'ha also, 
in tho war of Lanka, Garuoa was cmiiiontly useful : in liA'HA’slast 
conflict with Ravana, the latter was not ovei-come without the aid 
of (lAKUt)A, sent by Visunh to destroy the aeri>ent-arrows of Ha- 
vana. Titose arrows are called Sarpa-vnna, (in the current 
dialect, Surpa, a snake, is corrupted into Snap, or Samp, andmna, 
aimrruw, into han,) and had the faculty of separating, between the 
bow and tho object, into many parts, each becoming a serpent. 
ViswAMiTRA conferred upon Rama the [jower of transforming hia 
arrows into (riinvla-cdniui, they similarly separating themselves 
intoGAUUOAS, the terror and destroyer of tho Sarpa. 

Some legends make Gakuoa the offspring of Kasyaca and Dm. 
'I’liis all-prolific dame laid an egg, which, it was predicted, would 
prodnoo her deliverm- from some great affliction : after a lapse of 
five hundred years, Gakcda sprung from the egg, flew to the abode 
of lNnK.i, extinguished tlic fire that surrounded it, conquered its 
guards, the deentas, and bore off the amrita (amhrimnj , which 
enabled him to liberate his captive motlu-r. A few drops of this 
uninortnl beverage falling on the species of grass called Kvaa, it 
became eternally consecrated ; and the serpents greedily licking it 
up, so lacerated their tongues with the sharp grass, that they have 
ever since remained forked; but the boon of eternity was ensured 
to tliem by their thus partaking of tho immortal fluid. This cause 
of snake.s having forked Longues is still popularly, in the tales of 
Indi.-i, attributed to tho above greediness; and their supposed im- 
mortality may have originated in some such stories as these ; a 
small portion of ninrita, as in the case of Ra'uu, would ensuro them 
this boon. 

In all mythological language, the snake is an emblem of immor- 
tality : its cudless figure, when its tail is inserted in its mouth, and 
the annual renewal of its skin and vigour, afford symbols of con- 
tinued youth and eternity ; and ite supposed medicinal or life-pre- 
serving qualities may also have contributed to the fabled honours 
of the serpent tribe. In Hindu mythology, serpents are of universal 
ocAJurrence and importance, and our plates abound with them in 
some shape or other : the fabulous histories of Egypt and Greece 
are also decorated with serpentine machinery. Ingenious and 
learned authors attribute this universality of serpent forms to the 
early and all-pervading prevalence of sin, which in this identical 
shape, they tell us, and as, indeed, we all know, is as old as the days 
of our great mother.* 


* ImAffee of ■nakos are oommon ; I have many. The idea of their medicinal 
virtues is very old in India ; a Hindu attacked by fever, or other diseases, makes a 
serpent of brass or clay, and perfornu certain ceremonios to its honour, in fartherl 
ance of his recovery. Such ceremonies are particularly efficacious when the moon 
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If such writers were to trace tliejillogorics of Sin aiul Death, and 
the end of their empire, they might discover tarther allusions to the 
Christian dispensation in the trailitious of tho Hindus than have 
hitherto been published.— Ksishna crushing, but not destroying, 
tho type pf Sin, has already been touched on by me^ and largely 
discussed by others. (jrARVDA is also the proverbial, but not the 
utter, destroyer of serpents, for he spared one, they and their 
archetype being, in reference to created beings, eternal. His con- 
tinual and destined state of warfare with the serpent, a shape 
mostly - assumed by the enemies of the virtuous incarnations or 
deified heroes of the Hindus, is a continued allegory of the conflicts 
bdtwoeu Vice and Viriue, so infinitely personified. Gabci>a at 
length appears tho com lju tor of all virtuous sin-subduing efforts, as 
the vehicle of the chastening and triumphant party, and conveys 
him, on the wings of the winds, to the regions of eternal day. Siicli 
speculations are not, however, pursued with safety by ignoraut and 
profane pens — we, therefore, quit them. 

The swan, or goose, the eagle, and the hull, it will bo rccollectod, 
are the vehicles respectively allotted to the three great powers. 
Tho terrestrial sluggish nature of the first. I liave supposed, pointed 
it out as an apt type of matter, personified in the creative power, 
and a contrast to Vishnu, or spirit, the preserving power, appro- 
priately mounted on the buoyant eagle, tho celestial GarUIM. 
Siva, the destructive energy of the Deity, is Time, or Justice ; and 
the Hindus, (but I know no especial reason for itj deem tho bull 
also its type, and give it to Siva as hi.s vdhnit, or mode of convey- 
ance. These vehicles are supposed by Mr. PAiRimoN (.,4.v. ttin. 
Vllf. p. 48.) to have allusion to “ Truth, und tho 

first, typified by the mean, which, clothed with unspotted white- 
ness, swims, amidst tho waters, as it wore, distinct from, and un- 
sullied by them ; as the truly pure mind rcinains untainted amidst 
the surrounding temptation.s of tho world. GARUnA, brother to 
Arcna, is remarkable for strength and .swiftness ; and the latter i.s 
described as imperleet, and, on account of his dcfecte, destined to 
act as charioteer to the Sun, ho being the dawn, the twilight pre- 
ceding the sun. Gakuda is perfect light j the dar.sling full blaKU 
of day; the type of JVfdA ; the celestial vri/ian of VlsnNU. Justicp., 
typified in the sacred lull, is the vdhan of Siva : “tho hull, whoso 
liody is Pauame’swaea, and whose every joint is a virtue ; whoso 
three horns are the three Vedaa ; whose tail ends where ad’herma, 
or injustice, begins.” 


)8 in the naTcrhalrn (mai 
called also Ashlecha. 1 i 
the Hintlug, hits an nttc 
bestowins Dhanwan'taka 
hn mortality. Ho i.s 


nsion, eiRn, or natorism,) called Sarpa, or the Srrpcnt ; 
ilo not recollect that Dhakwantara, tho Ksculasics of 
siidant Rorpenl liko hia l,r„lher of Oreero : tho hoalHi- 
aroAo from tho sea when rfaurnod for the beverage of 
rally repreMnIcd as a venrrable man, -with a boolt in his 
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Baktou>meo says, that the vehicle ol Vishnu is the sparrow- 
hawk ; called (laruda in Sanakrit, aud the Paranda in the language 
of Malabar, where it is hold in great veneration, particularly by 
women ; and if one of these animals snatch a fish from their hand, 
the^-^ consider it as a most fortunate omen. — Voyage to India, p. 228. 
'J’he term sparrow-hawk is, I apprehend, an error in the translation 
of tlio learned Carmelite’s book ; at any rate, the bird he describes 
is nut of the species so called in English, but tho kite, or falcon, 
or ospray. Borne travellers call it the Pondicherry eagle, or Mala- 
bar eagle ; Linn.*;us, after Brisson tho faleo Ponticerianus. In 
India, from its sacreduess, it is commonly terraod the Brahmflni 
kite ; which, however, I do not think is specifically named Garuda, 
that being applied to tho mixed animal when Vishnu’s vehicle. 
And it is, moreover, the larger bird that the friar may bo often 
have soon jamneing on the fish-baskets borne by tho Makatis 
(females of the Makwa, or fishing, tribe,) on the cost of Malabar, 
or by the fishermen’s wives and girls in Bombay. 

'J’he Jirahmani kite is very useful in the populous towns of 
India in removing carrion aud filth, and is never killed ; in native 
towns and cites they, and unowned dogs, and jackals, and vultures, 
enjoy exclusively the office of scavenger. Tho usefulness of this 
bird was, perhaps, originally the cause of its obtaining, like the 
cow, a protecting legend in the popular superstition of the Hindus ; 
and tlie veiieiation which, in different countries, wo find ]>aid to 
purticidar animals, may perhaps, he traced to similar sources of 
utility ; the Ibis, and Irkiienmou , for iiistanee, in Egypt, where 
fdtli and n(*xions animats abound as much as in India. It is happy 
where religious prejudiceK originate from, and promote, social 
couvenieucy. 

Bombay, with its iniincnKe population, unequalled, perhaps, in 
reference to its extent, by any sjiot on the globe, is highly indebted 
to the kite, as well as to its numerous vidtures ; I do not join the 
tiiiclaimod dogs in this commendation, for they urc, in truth, a sad 
nuisance, being protected and fed, but not housed, by the Parsi in- 
liahitants, as well as by Hindus. An expiring Parsi requires the 
presence of a dog, in furtherance of his departing soul, and to a 
haiujuefc of the vultures tho exposed body is speedily consigned : 
hence many of those voracious birds are attracted and retained, 
their .sense of smell being acute to a wonderful degree; and their 
<'xpodition in stripping a carcase to the bone.s is seen with surprise. 
JSfor is the audacity of the Brahmaui kite less admirable ; I will 
mention but one instance, of which I was a witness, viz. stooping, 
and taking a chop off a gridiron standing over tlie fire that 
cooked it. 



OP BALLAJl. WITTOBA, AND NANKSHWEH, AVATARAS 
OF VISHNU ; AND OF KANDKH KAO, AN 
AVATAKA OF SIVA. 


The BnilnnaHS of Poona gave me the following pavticiilais of (lie 
Avatdra of Viyiinu, which they call Bau.aji. 

‘In Sanskrit, this Avatdra is named V^ink.atvkish ; in the Cur. 
natic dialect Tiucati ; in the TcZin^a country and language, V^nka- 
tra'ma Govinua : in (lujurut, and to the westward, TA'Kirnu, or 
T’hakhue, as well aa Bam.aji : the latter name obtains in the 
neighbourhood of l*(Kma, and generally through the Mahraita 
country. 

Ihis iiicaruatien took place at Tripati, in the Carnatic, where, in 
honour of llAtUAJF, i.s a splendid temple, very ricli, and much res- 
pected. At present it is in possession of the English, who are said 
to derive from it ami its dependencies an annual revenue of one 
lack and twenty-five thousand (125,000) rupees -. about fifteen tbou- 
aand pounds sterling. The temple is built of stoue, covered with 
plates of gilt copper, and is held in high estimation ; said, indeed, 
not to be of mortal manufacture. 


Pilgrimages are made to Tvrpnli, better, perhaps, spelled Tripati 
from all parts of India, especially from Gujerat : iho trading in- 
habitants of which province, of the tribes of Bania and Battia, 
and others, are in the habit of presenting five or ten per cent, of 
deity appears to be the 
tutelary patron of traffic : rich gifts and votive offerings are like- 
wise received from other quarters.* ° 


In this AeaWro or, as being of inferior importance, more strictlv 


Ballaji, was attended by his Socri, Lakshmi, and by anothc^ wi^ 
Satv,.vama; and they are generally seen with him. As well ii 
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hiB Avatiira of Krishna, with whom Sattavama appears to have 
beea a favourite, (see pp. 203, 215, 217,) we find her, with Lakshui, 
in immediate attendance on her divine sponse in his paradise of 
Vaikoni’ha, as well as participating with her favoured associate 
in promotinj^ the tranquillity of the Presenter, while reposing on 
Si'sha, in Chtrasamtidra, or the sea of milk, 

Ballaji is a frequent name among Brahmans, and other Hindus. 
Ballaji Pandit, or rather Ballaji Janarohana, was the name of 
the great and good man, so well known by his family and official 
appellation, Na'na Fernaveese : Janardhana is likewise, as well as 
Ballaji, a name of Vishnu. Thus mnch as to Ballaji : let us now 
proceed to the consideration of the story of Witto'ba. 

This was one of the many subordinate incarnations of Vishhu. 
It took place at Panderpur, a very respectable town about eighty 
miles to the south-east of Poona. The Brahmans speak of it as an 
event of not veiw ancient date ; but say that it is recorded, per- 
haps prophetically, in the Mdha Bkagavata. A splendid temple is 
dedicated to the worship of Vishnu, under the form of Wrrro'BA, 
at Panderpur, nsually spelled Punderpoor, in which he is repre- 
sented, sculptured in stone, of the size of a man, standing with his 
feet parallel to each other; with his hands upon his hips, the 
fingers pointing forwards, he is covered with a sort of raised hat, 
crowned with a Linga ; his hair is plaited, and turned up. In 
smaller temples beside his, are images of Rckhini and Sattava'ha. 
This account is as I received it from a Brahman, who well knew 
the temple and town ; which I visited myself in 1792, and gave 
some account of it in a work published soon after. 

Images of this Avatdra, which seem very much akin to that of 
Baluaji, are very common : I have many ; and of his wife, or wives, 
with their arms akimbo but only one, with the mark of a foot on 
Witt'o’ba's shoulder, and the hole in his foot, which will be farther 
noticed presently. 

The history of this incarnation, as related to me by a Pandit, I 
give, with some other particulars connected with it. A Brahman, 
named Pokdrllt, was travelling on a pilgrimage from the Dekkan 
to Benares, with his wife, father, and mother : his neglect of the 
two latter caused them many vexations on the journey ; for he 
would sometimes ride with his wife, and leave them to walk. &c. 
Arriving at Panderpur, they took up their abode in a Brahman’s 
house for the eveuing and night ; during which, Pundblly noticed, 
with some self-abasement, many acts of filial piety and kindness on 
the part of bis host toward his parents, who, with his wife, com- 
posed the hospitable family. Early in the morning, Pundkily 
observed three elegant females, attired in white, and richly decorat- 
ed, performing the several duties of sweeping his host's house, and 
putting it in order ; filling water, arranging the vessels for cooking, 
sancti^ing the eating-plaoe by plastering it with cow-dung, Ac., 
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Ac. and, astonished at the sight, ho proceeded to inquire who these 
industrious strangers were, he not having seen over night any such 
persons of the family : but his inquiries were received with repul- 
sive indignation by the beauteous damsels, who forbad him, “ a 
chandala, an ungratefnl and andntiful son,” &o. to approach or 
converse with them. 

PcKDEiiLY, humbling himself, solicited to know their name, &c. 
and learned they were named Ganoa, Yamoni, and SabasWati, 
and immediately recognized the triad of river goddesses. More and 
more astonished, he, after prostrati<?n, inquh-ed how it could be that 
such divine personages, in propitiation of whose favour he, with his 
family, among thousands of others, undertook long and painful 
pilgrimages, should descend to the menial occupations he had wit- 
nessed. After reproaching him for his nndutifnl conduct, they 
relied to this effect ; “ Yon have witnessed the filial and dutiful 
affection of the heads of this family to their aged and helpless 
parents ; for them they seem solely to live, and tor thorn they find 
delight in toiling ; they seek no pleasure abroad, nor do they deem 
it necessarj' to make pilgrimages, or even to go to the temples for 
the purposes of prayer. Know ye that these acts, necessary and 
holy as they may be, arc nevertheless of no avail unless earlier 
dntie.s have been attended to. Bad men, especially those who 
neglect their first dutie.s to their parents, to whom all first duties 
are owing, may pass their wlioh" lives in pijgrimagf's and prayei', 
without benefit to their souls, (hi the contrary, with those who 
are piously performing those primmy duties, tlie outward ceremo- 
nies of religion are of secondary and inferior moment; and even 
deities, as you have witnes.sed, minister to their comforts and 
convenience, lie who serves his parents, serves his God throucrh 
them.” ^ 


■Struck with remorse at this rebuke, PuKr)Ki,l.Y resolved amend, 
ment ; and dropping bis intended pilgrimage, remained at Pander- 
pur, and for a series of years acted m a most exemplarv manner 
toward his parents, e.vceeding even in attention and' dutv the 
pattern of liia former hosts : iiisoiiiucli, that Vishnu inspired him 
wth a portion of his divinity, ami he now assumed the name of 
Wirro’BA. Two wivesof Vishnu, in his former Aru/umof Kbi.shna 
to which, indeed, this approMmat..s almost to identity were assn 
mated with him in this-PiK.MiN, and Kvivava'ma': some give 
l\nTOBA three wives, adding Kaiuia to the other two Rukmin. 

i-XwrVTntnm’r 

I have given this .story at length, as related to me, to show that 
the history ol the Hindu god.s is .sometimes made subservient to the 
inculcation of moral and social duties ; and it is likelv thnt moct -f 

‘oJLw'f '""■'“I”' ->• “'I 
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.1 recollect, that when inquiring of my Pandit the history of this 
Avatdra, I wished for mure particolars than he had in his recollec- 
tion, and especially as to the pierced foot ; my note of which I 
deferi-ed till he should consult his books on the sabject. Other 
matters interfered, and the information was not obt^ed, which 
I regret ; for I do not know of any mention of it in any author ; 
and the following anecdote, coupled with it, renders the history of 
this Avatdra the more desirable. 

A. man, who was in the habit of bringing me Hindu deities, pic- 
tures, &c. once bi*onght me two images exactly alike.* Affecting 
indifference, 1 inquired of ray Pandit what Deva it was : he examined 
it attentively, and, after turning it about for some time, returned 
it to me, professing his ignorance of w'hat Avatdra it could im- 
mediately relate to j but supposed, by the hole in the foot, that it 
might be Wmo'SA, adding, that it was impossible to recollect the 
almost innumerable Avatdraa described in the Purauas. 

The subject is evidently the crucifixion ; and, by the style of 
workmanship, is clearly of European origin, as is proved also by its 
being in duplicate.t These crucifixes have been introduced into 
India, 1 suppose, by Christian missionaries, and are, perhaps, used 
in Popinh cliurclies and societies : the two in question were obtain- 
ed in the interior of the peninsula, but i could not learn exactly 
where : they are well executed, and, in lespect to anatomical 
accuracy aud expression, superior to any I have seen of Hindu 
workraanshiji. 

Haviiig iu this article digressed a little from the peradventure 
dry, but by no means barren, subject of mythology, 1 will endeavour 


• This »ubjcc-t. a cruc-ifix, ia omitte<l in th® nreaciit etiitioii, for veiy obvious 
reaaona. Kd. 

i Thf why an oxact duplicate of an image ia n proof of ita not being of 

ifiiidu wurioiianaliip will apiieew in the description of their mode of caatiug in 
niefaU. I’irat, the artist makes in wa* the exact model, in every particular, of hia 
intended anliject, .Ik) it a hat it may ; whether an image of a deity, or the hinge of a 
box : over tliia he plaatera a covering of line clay, well moistened and mixed, lesv- 
iiig an ap(>rturc at some part ; when dry, it is put on a fire, witli the hole 
downwards, and the wax of course melts out. The piaster is now a mould, and 
reoeivea at the aperture the molten metal, giving it externally, when ctnl, the exact 
form of ita own concavity ; or, in other words, of ita original waxen model. The 
plaster, or crust, or mould, is now broken, and the image -say— is prodneed, 
Bometimea aufficiently correct to require no after-polishing. Tlie l>eautiful speci- 
mens of Hindu mythology, cast at Beaurc* under the auperintendenoe of Mr. 
Wii.Kiss and some Pandits, have never since received f'e least polish or filing, but 
are now seen at the India House Huaeam exactly aa they made thm'r first ap]>earanca 
from the moulds. 

That Hindu cMta have bat little miuoular expression, is not, }ierltatM, to bo 
considered altogether as defective, or attiibnted to want ol skill in the artists ; the 
human subject with them is rounder and plumper, less marked hy angles and 
muBoles, than the hardier and ruder (leruons of higher latitudes, who, (rf course, 
exhibit more " nerve and pith." The models from which Hindu fouu^rs have 
borrowed their forms purMce of the roundness of Apollo, not the muscle of 
USBChLXi). 

24 
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to relieve it by indulging myself, and I hope my reader, with 
extracting a few lines from the still eloquent, though for ever 
silenced, pen of the lamented Josss ; if, as is probable, they be 
familiar to him, they cannot be unwelcome : if they be new, they 
will be the more acceptable. I must premise, that the subject is 
the philosophy of the Asiatics ; and the following passage is illustra- 
tive of the ancient morality of the East. 


“ Our divine religion, the truth of which (if any history be true,) 
is abundantly proved by historical evidence, has no need of such 
aids as many are willing to give it ; by asserting, that the wisest 
men of this world were ignorant of the two great maxims — ^that 
we must act in respect of others as we should wish them to act in 
respect of ourselves — and that, instead of returning evil for evil, 
we should confer benefits on those who injure us. But the first 
rule is implied in a. speech of Ltbias, and expressed in distinct 
phrases by Thales and Phtacds ; and I have even seen it, word 
for word, in the original of Conppcios, which I carefully compared 
with the Latin translation. It has been usual, with zealous men 
to ridicule and abuse all those who dare, on this point, quote the 
Chinese philosopher ; but instead of supporting their cause, they 
would shake it, if it could be shaken, by their nncandid asperity : 
for they ought to remember, that one great end of revelation, as 
it is most expressly declared, was not to instruct the wise and few, 
but the many and unenlightened. If the conversion, therefore, of 
the Pandits and Maulavis, in India, shall ever be attempted by 
protestaut missionaries, they must beware of asserting, while they 
teach the gospel of ti-uth, what those Pnndiis and Maulavis would 
know to be false. The former would cite the beautiful Arya 
couplet, which was written at least three centuries before our era, 
and which pronounces the duty of a good man, even in the moment 
of destruetiou, to consist, not only in/oigiring, but even in a'desire 
oj benefiting, his destroyer — as the sandal tree, in the instant of 
its overthrow, sheds perfume on the axe which fells it. And the 
latter would triumph, in repeating the verse of Saw, who repre- 
sente o return of good for gmjd as a slight recipi-ocity ; but says 
to the virtuous man, ‘ Conjer benefits on him whe has injured thee 
using an Arabic sentence, and a maxim apparently ol the ancient 
Arabs. Kor won d the Mussulmans fail to recite four distichs of 
IjAriz, who has illustrated that maxim with fanciful but elegant 


' Leavii from you oi leut shell to love thy foe, 

And store with pearls the luuid tliat brings thee w 
J lee, like yon rock, from base vindictive pride, 
Einblaso with gems the wrist that rends thy side i 
Msvk where yon tree rewards the stony shower 
With fruit ueetureotts, or the Ulrny flower i 
All Kotnre eellg ahjud— " Shall man do less 
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What I have to relate of Kakdbh Bao is gathered chiefly from 
Poona Brahmans ; who state, that Siva became incarnate in this 
personage for the purpose of destroying an oppressive giant, named 
Mani-xal, at a place in the Carnatic, called Pehmer. Pabvati, 
they say, under the name of Malsaka, accompanied her lord, who 
appeared as a man clothed in green, (but I have no picture of him 
so clothed) : he is generally represented with Pakvati on horseback, 
attended frequently by a dog. 

The giant Mani-ual made a most desperate defence against 
Kanobh Bag’s attack, but was at length slain ; whereupon all the 
oppressed subjects of this giant paid adoration to Kamdbh Bao, to 
the number, as the story goes, of seven Krmr of people, whence this 
Atiatdra is called Yehl-khut : Yehl, in a dialect of the Carnatic, 
being seven, and Khut, or Root, being a Mahrata pronunciation 
of Kroor, (100,00,000,) a hundred lakh, or ten millions. 

A handsome temple, dedicated to the worship of this Avatd/ra, is 
at Tejury, a town of some extent, about thirty miles to the south- 
east of Poona. I have visited this temple : it is situated in a 
beautilul country, on a high hill, and has a very commanding and 
majestic appearance the temple, walls round, and steps up to it, 
are well built, of fine stone. Some accounf was given of it in a 
former work ; wherein is also a relation of the Murlidern, or 
musical girls, attached to it, who were said to exceed two hundred 
in number, and, of course, the most beautiful that can be found — 
such as I saw were very handsome. A great many Brahmans 
reside in and about the temple, and more beggars than 1 ever saw 
in any one pljice. 

The obtrivivG i,mporfcunity of the beggars prevented my exainiu- 
ing this firS t'Ample at Tejury' so fully as 1 wished; indeed, from 
their ofticiousness, 1 could scarcely examine it at all. The Prahmanit 
informed me, on subsequent inquiries, that a stone is there, about 
two feet square, on which are two Lingcui, one larger than the 
other, whence Kakdkh Rao, and, I suppose, Mawaka, sprung j 
there are also two images of him between two and three feet 
high, one of gold, one of silver ; and one of gold, of Mai.saka ; all 
richly ornamented on great days, when they are mounted on 
horseback, or on elephants. If, however, there really l>e such 
massive images in metal, they could scarcely be carried by a horse : 
images of lighter materials are, 1 apprehend, substituted ; or 
metallic heads are embodied, armed, and arrayed with clothes, and 
thus carried about or exhibited. 1 have several of these hollow 
heads, to which bodies, &o. could easily be appended : I have also 
several brass masks, some as large as a man’s face, that may answer, 
and, peradventure, may have answered, on similar occasions. 

Tejary temple is very rich : it is said to expend half a UMi 
{WfWO) ropoM yearly in the expeaaea and establishment for 
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Kandkh Rao ; horses and elephants are kept for him j he and his 
spouse are bathed in Ganges water, rose-water — pertnmed with air, 
and decorated with gems. The revenues, like those of most other 
temples, are derived from houses and lands given by pious people, 
and from presents and offerings constantly making by all descrip- 
tions of votaries and visitors, according to their means, or their 
faith, hope, or charity. The Minlidem, however numerous, are not, 
perhaps, any expense, but rather a source of revenue, to the temple- 
At the annual Tatni. or fair, which commences on the last day of 
the dark half or Chaitra, (in January,) a lakh, or more, of persons 
visit Tejury : it is customary to sacrifice a sheep ; and the Brahmans 
assured me, that twenty, or, on particular yeais, thirty, thousand 
are slain on this occasion, and to the honour and glory of Kanueh 
Rao. 

There are few deities mr)re domestically popular, throughont the 
Mahrata countries, titan those of the Ji-utdra under our considera- 
tion ; more especially in the districts around Tejury, wliere Kandbh 
Rao lias, 1 think, his principal temple, and where, indeed, it is said 
by some, that the incarnation was • manifested. In all my images 
ot this Araiwa, of which 1 have, many, (not fewer than ten,) 
Ksndkh Rao is accompanied by his Sacti, under licr name of 
Malsaua, on horselfiick., and fnspiently attended by a dog — a 
singularity that 1 cannot account for ; although, doubtless, a legen- 
dary detail will be found of it in some of the poetical romances, 
the Purauae, 


In the early j.art of Sir Ciiai!I,k.s M.m.kt’h diplomatic re.sidence 
at thecourtol Poona, that government, not, however, without some 
demur, yielded to his wish ,,f being permitted to rcaole at a shiall 
distance from the city, vat h.-r than in tin- house for his ac- 

commodation withm it- walls, whieh, indeed, wKl|l|yieve, burned 
down ; and he pitched on a spot as delightful, peri!!p., iis any in 
the Mahvota territory. It ,s .situated, and c..mprel.end.s tlie jrortioi. 
of land between the rivers and Mu., la, whieh form V 
tmi ot their waters and name at the Kesidenev, lienee called San- 
gam , aii in t le latny spread to a g^reiifc and beautiful mass 

ot water, with oniamenu-d islands interspersed. But I must not 

with gratitude, luvmgthere formed and cemented .some of wv most 
valued and esteemed trieiKlships, and pas.-ed, in other tSc? a 

On this lovely spot Sir 

uHarI/Ks aHalli and Ins suite luiiU i i a a- i 

having been previously occupied by a 2)ecr rSv /r " 11^“^ ■ 
Atone, (which pre-occnpancy i-as. I fancy a cunse f 

the part of the Ditrhnr at allow;,.™ *;he demur on 

and his position interfering with a nride /'"n smsociatiou,) 
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Brahmans. Bat after a reasonable time taken for deliberating on 
so important a point, it has yielded, and permission vaa giren to 
remove the Deva ; and after, with dne etiquette, settling the cere- 
monials of movement, a oonncil of Brahmans directed and assisted 
in the operation, which was anspicioosly performed on a lucky day 
at a lucky moment, music and various minstrelsy forwarding the 
harmony of the arrangement — Sir Chakles, of course, not forget- 
ting a seasonable donation to the Brahmans for expiatory oblations, 
in reference to the possible sin incident to the disturbance, and to 
holy men and temples, in view to a continuation of the benignant 
influences of the Deva over the favoui'ed spot where he had fixed 
bis shrine. After ali, however, he was moved but a few feet — 
merely from the site of the intended house to the exterior of the 
surrounding wall, where he still reigns, in a niche, the tutelary 
Daemon of the Sangam, and the Sylvanub of its groves and 
gardens. 

Although, while at Poona, I daily passed close to this Faun, for 
he is situated in a garden between the upper buildings of the Resi- 
dency and the breakfast-saloon, or hall of audience, at the junction 
of the waters, and have often seen women adorn it with flowers, 
and propitiate it by prostrations and prayers, 1 have yet no account 
or description of it ; nor do I well recollect the name even of our 
sylvan deity ; what I could have any day done, was, as is not un- 
frequently the case, altogether omitted. 

I will give the story of Naneshwer as I find it among my memo- 
randa : it was written down, a.s related to me by Brahmans, at 
Poona and Bombay. 


Naneshwer. an Avatdra of Vishnc, of recent date; by some 
.stated to hav^^'^® opened twelve hundred, by others, six or seven 
hundred, yet> ^%'go, at the village of Alwidy, about six kog (nine 
miles) eastward from Poona. This village belonged, until lately, 
to SiN»EA ; and the English had a detachment of troop.s there in 
the late war with that chief. 

Nankshwkh was a Brahman, living at Alundy, and wrote a great 
hook on religion, Tneta})hy8iP8, theogony, &c. in poetry ; he is 
highly venerated for his learning and piety : bis book is named after 
him, Naiieghweri ; is not scarce; indeed I believe it to be a metrical 
commentary on the friia. It is said to be a work of snob erudition, 
as not to he fully comprehensible without a knowledge of fifty-si.x 
dialects ; that number of languages having flowed from the inspired 
penman through the composition of this work. 

In the fulness of time Naneshwkk was, as is not very unusual 
with Saniyasig, Guggnim or Yogig, buried alive at Aliuuiy, where 
his tomb is seen under a splendid temple ; and he condescends to 
appear, for he is not dead, to very pinna suppliants ; and others he 
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enaonrages by Bpiritnal movementa. In niches of the temii^e, or 
sepalohre, are statues of Witto'ba. and RuMWi, m stone, hand- 
aomely clothed and adorned with jewels ; and the tomb is very nch. 
It is annually resorted to at a sort of fair, called Jatra, and is 
numerously attended from Poona, and from distant temples and 
towns. I have seen the Peshwa and his court go from Poona in ^^t 
state ; and I have been pressingly invited by Brahmans to visit the 
shrine, and particularly a wall, that will presently be spoken of ; 
but either had no convenient opnortnnity, or neglected it till too 
late : wealthy visitors make handsome presents at the temple : its 
annnal expenses in clothes forWiTTo'sA and his spouse, feeding Brah- 
mans, and alma are estimated at about eighteen thousand rupees. 

Nanbshweb’s father, whose name does not occur, having lost his 
wife while childless, was grievously afflicted, and vowed to become 
a 8aiiiy<ui : after a lapse of some years, he found the report (xf her 
death untrue, and recovered her; but having entered on the 
austerities of his probation, such reunion caused great scandal 
among the Brahmans, who refused to consider him as one of their 
holy tribe. 

They had now four children, by name Nbwbati-na'ta, Nanebh- 
w*B, and SiTPANDEVA, sons ; and Mckhtye, or Mckhtehbtk, a 
daughter ; who were left orphans while young, and were considered 
by the Brahmans as ('handaloH', or abominable outcasts, being the 
offspring of a Suniytiifi. 7’he poor children were sadly persecuted 
— could not marry, were not permitted to wear the holy string, 
and underwent sore mortification ; but Providence relieved them 
from this state, by enabling them to perform several miracles, which 
satisfied the Brahmans that, although the offspring of a vile connec- 
tion, they were yet sanctified and holy. One miracle was this : — 


As a test, Nanbshwee was desired by some Brahmans to endue a 
male buffalo, that happened to be approaching, with human faculties : 
he was at this time under reproach that he conld not read the Vedcut, 
and exclaimed that he would make the buffalo recite from the 
sacred volume ; and he laid his hand on the beast, and commanded 
it to speak, which it immediately did, and accurately recited such 
portions of the Vedas as the sceptical Brahmans choosed to point out. 

Another miracle was the following ; — 


Attrfmted by the fame of the miracle jnst detailed, a holy man, 
named Chanoa deva, or, as the name is pronounced in conversation, 
Lhanoueo, wm coming toward Ahindy to visit Naneshwek : who, 
with his brothers and sister, happened to be sitting on a wall : the 
sister intuitively knew of the approach of the holy man, and 
apprized ^ANKHHWEE of it, and of his business, and described his 
equipage. Ou fas nearer approach, Naneshwee laid his hand on 

ttiter Wm and his relatives to their 

visitor , which, to the a.stomshinent of all, it did, about a quarter 
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of » COM, info ft* precenoe of Crahoa. sita, who now nppou»d 
monatod on • Bengu tiger, and whirlinff a cobra as a whip. This 
wall is oarsfaUy preserved at Alundy, and held in great veneration : 
it is dosoribed to be aboat twenty feet long, and three feet thick, 
and seven high. 

This Cbahoa dbva wu an extraordinary person, haring, by his 
ardent piety, himself pei^ormed some miracles, and was supposM to 
have been presumptaous and arrogant in conseqnence ; and that of 
the walking wall is thought to have been wrought with the view 
of checking the progress of his pride : for although performed by a 
vonth, it yet so far exceeded any thing in his power, that he 
humbled himself to the children ; and acknowledging his infe- 
riority, became thenceforth conspicuous for his humility and 
piety. 

This Aoatdrtt of Nakbbhwbr is very well known, and nraeh 
respected, at Poona, and all its neighbourhood, and generally in the 
Dekhan, Kokan, Cfujerat, Sic. 

Of Chanoa dbva I must also farther remark, that he was of that 
class which my Pandit called Y6ga Saddan, who, by extraordinarily 
piona pains, obtains miraculous longevity : they prolong their 
existence, it is hyperbolically said, to some hundreds of years. 

The performance of the Y6ga SMdana is believed, without diffi- 
culty, by several Brahmans, with whom 1 have conversed upon it, 
to be the result of labour and study, superadded to ardent and 
persevering pietv ; but, perhaps, owing to want of a commoa 
language iu which abstract terms could be conveyed, or to their not 
fully comprehending the theory of this feat, I could never satisfac- 
torily understand how it is performed. As far as I could gather, it 
is the faculty of drawing, by degrees, all the breath (or, perhaps, the 
principle of life, or the soul,) into the upper part of the head, and 
thas continuing for any number of years the aspirant may have 
previously determined on, or, as others say, in proportion to his 
piety, in a state of insensible absorption — e.xempt from the de- 
structive operations of earth or water, bat not of fire. The sect 
called Yeiragi are apparently the most frequent and successful 
practisera of this extraordinary act. One of thi.s description is 
now (November, 1804,) described to me to be at Poona, of emiiient 
attainment in this line of holiness : he is at present in this state of 
absorption, in a sitting posture, and is said to be many hundred 
years old.* 

• This kind of laiterity {« fr^oentiy referred to in native works. The operation 
is thus described. “ By restraining the external senses, driving upwards the air 
in the entrails; stopping the breath which should come through the nostrils, 
and opening the porous passage in the head, the devotee will hear a divine Sound, 
see the five holy charscteis, in the shape of a mountain and enter into union with 
the omnipresent God ” Winslow’s Tamil Dictionary, Yoga Nilei. — Ed. 

37 
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Into thia diviaion of m^r work I kad intended to inti*odaee a few 
lines cm the queation of csonverting the Hindna to Ghriatianity ; bnt 
so much has been recently said on thia warmly-agitated topic, that 
men’s minda can yet be scarcely brought cooly to its conaideration. 
I was desirous to add to the arguments on this head my humble 
teatimony against the ill-timed and ill-directed efforts that have 
been recently applied, in view to the promotion of so grand a 
scheme.' — But 1 will leare the good cause in ibe able hands of Major 
Scott Wauihg, my liberal friend the “ Vindicator of the Hindus,” 
and, above all, to the vigilance and exquisite keenness of the 
Edinburgh 11 eviewers, whose talents, howevo- reprehensibly applied 
on some questions, are on this directed to a benefit iTallj’ national. 


Those only who choose wilfully to misunderstand, will affect to 
snppose, that I, that any Christian, that any good roan of any 
religion, can desire that the Hindus should not be weaned from 
many enormities unhappily practised among them in the insulted 
name of, bnt, in fact, foiming no legitimate part even of their, 
religion — the Sati, deliberate end meritorious suicide, infanticide, 
and others. SU> far as relate to our extensive territories, such 
practices are, or speedily will be, discontinued ; and by the diffusion 
of our influence will happily, -with Divine permission, be entirely 
80 . We may hope and expect that many of their fooleries will 
follow their enormities, and that the groat work of eventual conver- 
sion to the simplicity and holiness of Christianity may supersede 
the mummery and idolatry of Hinduism. Bnt this must be the 
work of time, effected by the conviction resulting from example 
and instraction ; not by coercion— & word snid to have been nsed, 
Md Its effects enforced, by a dignitary of the Eng1i.-,h church. He. 
doubtless, means -well ; but if it were my misfortune to bo in 
India at the time of acting on such a system, or to have a son or 
there 1 should take the earliest creditable oppor- 
“ Tiuthdi-awal from the terrible effects that £y 

^ndia, especially if uuwatchS by o^r go^"eraments ^ Tt wridlnSnie 
me to dispoBG of mv Jndia Kfn#*lr 

acceptation, and means theiby to forcTtheHTn^*^ ordinary 
miss their Brahmans, and to rei,o«n~ in • 
diflicnlt to find terms wherewith adeoSatelv ^ 

Fagant a propositi on -onr voeabnl^r^ r ^ stigmatise so extra- 
ransacked in vain ; and wiS „ would be 

, oo, without meaning to give offence, I shonld 
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roally deem any on«, who conld Barionaly propose snoh a things 
more becomingly, as more safely, arrayed in a strait-waistcoat than 
in a Burpiice — better qualified lor Hedlam than the pnipit. 

Let as hope that the Edinburgh Reviewers will continue to 
expose, with their accustomed severity, the mummery of me- 
thodism ; to '* throttle the weasel” whenever they can catch it ; and 
to view the grand question of converting the Hindu as progressive 
and remote ; not likely to be brought about by schismatic enthusi- 
asts, whose misapplied seal must have the effect of hindering, and 
indefinitely protracting, the frnition of the great and good work 
that they, no doubt, are earnest to promote.* 


* I lukTc not felt myself at liberty to omit the above remark*, became they ex- 
prsM the Mthor’t opinions on a great pabtio qnestioa. The best answer to writers 
ef this sokool is the present state of India, after fifty years of iabonr by Missionaries 
ef evei7 denomination. — Ed. 



OF KAMA, THE GOD OF LOVE. 


NOTWITUstandino the popularity of this deity in India, wher^ 
both in poetry and conversation, ho is, as in most other refined 
countries, in person, or by allusion to his attributes and effects, so 
often introduced, I do not find one representation of Ka ha among’ 
my images or pictures ; nor do I recollect ever having seen an 
original of either in India. He is finely sculptured, with all his 
attributes, on the beautiful pantheistic ehnvUry at Madura, built 
by the munificent Tkimai, Naik ; and a print is given of him — not, 
however from that source, by Sonnkbat, which is copied into 
KiNDEHSLETf’s Specimens of Hindu Interatnre. On the choultry, 
be is, I think, standing, and not mounted on Iiis parrot, as in 
Sonnkrat’s piste. Having no image or picture, I have given no 
engraving of Ka^a De'va ; and it is owing to this circumstance, 
perhaps, that I, at so late a period' of my work, introduce to my 
readers this deity, so important in the real history of man, as well 
as iu poetical and mythological researches. This can have been 
no designed arrangement; nor ha.s it so much meaning as the 
distich that it seems to reverse — 

" Love seldom haunts the brea-st where learning lies. 

For Vesvs sets ere Mcbccry can rise.”* 

I will introduce Ka'ma by an extract from the argument pre- 
fixed to the hymn addressed to him by Sir William Jonks. 

"The Hindu god, to whom the hymn is addressed, appears evi- 
dently the same with the Grecian Eros and the Roman Cupido : 
but the Indian description of his person and arms, his family, 
attendants, and attributes, has new and peculiar beauties. 

" According to the mythology of Hindustan, he was the son of 
Ma'ta, or the general attracUng power, and married to Rkti, or 
^ection ; and his bosom friend is Bessknt (Vasanta) or Spring. 
He is represented as a beantifnl youth, sometimes conversing with 
his mother and consort in the midst of his gardens and temples ; 
sometimes riding by moonlight on a parrot or lory, and attended 
by dancing girls or nymphs, the foremost of whom bears his 
colours, which are a Jish on a red ground. His favourite place of 


1 “MytMogy of the Hindq*.” It ie •’ very fironrite mode' of imn. 

P«>nted thus by nXv» 
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resort is a tract of couatry round Agra, and priucipall^ the plains 
of TtfaiAra ; where Kkishna also, and the nine Oojna, who are 
clearly the AroLU> and Mvsea of the Greeks, usnaliy spend the 
night in mnsic and dancing. His bow is of sugar-cane, or flowers, 
with a string formed of bees, and his five arrows, each pointed with 
an Indian blossom of a heating quality, are equally new and beauti- 
ful. He has at least twenty-three names, most of which are intro- 
duced in the hymn : that of Ka'k, or Ka'ma signifies desire, a sense 
which it also bears in ancient and modern Perainn. And it is 
possible, that the words Diptic and Cupvl, which have the same 
signification, may have the same origin ; since we know that the 
old HetruBcana, from whom great part of the Rmnan language 
and religion was derived, and whose system had a near affinity 
with that of the Peraiant and Indiana, used to write their lines 
alternately forwards, and backwards, as farrows are made by the 
plough. 

The seventh stanza alludes to the bold attempt of this deity to 
wound the great god Maha'dk'va, for which he was punished by 
a flame consuming his corpoi'eal nature, and reducing him to a 
mental essence : and hence his chief dominion is over the minda 
of mortals, or such deities as he is permitted to subdue.” — Works, 
Vol. XIII. 

“ The Indian Ma'ya, or, as the word is explained by some Hindu 
scholars, ‘ the firat inclination of the Godhead to diversify him- 
self, ’ — such is their phrase, ‘ by creating worlds,' is feigned to be the 
mother of universal nature and of all the inferior gods; as a 
Kashmirian informed me, when I asked him why Ka'ua, or Love, 
was represented as her son. But the word Maya or delusion, has 
a more subtle or recondite sense in the Vedanti philosophy ; 
where it signifies the system of perceptions, whether of secondary 
or primary qualities, which the Deity was believer], by Ei-ichakmos, 
Plato, and many truly pious }wople. to nvise by his omnipresent 
spirit in the minds of his creatures, but which had not, in their 
opinion, any existence independent of miml.” — -Ionks. As. Rea. 
Vol. 1. p. 221. 

Ma'ya, or A'thi Ma'ya, i.s a name of Laxsumi ; she is thus the 
general attracting poYver ; the mother of all ; the Sarti, or energy, of 
Vjshnu, the personification of iS/nrit ; {Maya, both in its subtle 
and more familiar allusions, has occurred in fonner pages) ; she, as 
attraction, unites all matter, producing hue in animated nature, 
and, in physics, the hai-monization of atoms. Ka'ma, or Love, is 
her offspring, and is united in marriage to Reti, or Affection, the 
inseparable attendant on the tender passion ; and in friendship 
to Vasakta, (commonly pronounced Bkbbent,) or Spring, denoting 
Lorn's season, both literally in regard to the time when most 
animals are impregnated and vegetables burst into existence, and 
metaphorically, touching the early portion of man's passage through 
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life. We have before noticed the allegory of Ka'ma bemg an 
Avatdra or eon of Krishna, by Rowiinij other names of Vishot 
and Lakshmi, and a farther inatonce (see p. 188) of the correspond- 
ence of that goddess with onr popular Vnndb, the mother of 
CopiD. Riding, or dancing, by moonlight, allude to the low- 
inspiring serenity of the time ; such nights, about Agra, and in the 
southern parts of India, affording, after the heat and tumult of 
the day, a delicious quiet feeling of happiness not easily commu- 
nicated, nor conceivable by the mere experience of the unsettled 
cloudy skies of northern latitudes. 

The banner of Kh'ha, a Jish on a red ground, and his vdhan, or 
vehicle, a parrot or luri, have doubtless their allusions ; the former 
possibly to the stimulating nature of that species of food, stirring 
tho blood to aid Ka'ma’s ends; and, perhaps, the colouring and 
extreme beauty of the lurt, and, like the fish, (and the dove of 
western mythologists,) its supposed aphrodisiac tendency as food, 
may have had a share in guiding a selection of attributes for tbe 
ardent <leity. The soft affection and fabled constancy of tbe dove 
may have weighed with the Greeks, although constancy may not, 
perhaps, be, in strictness, a striking characteristic of Love. 

SoNNBRAT says, that the Hindus deified Ka'ma (whom he calls 
Manmatha ;* which is, I suppose, one of his names in the Carnatic,) 
merely from their gusto for voluptuousness : but the fable of bis 
having been reduced from a corporeal nature to a mental essence, 
prettily inculcates the idea of the progress and refinement of passion, 
and marks that the mind shares largely in his influence. It must, 
indeed, necessarily be, that the fabulist who thinks at all deeply, 
cannot but notice his extensive dominion over both mental and 
corporeal feelings. 

Poets perpetually recur to this mishap of Ka'ma ; and allusions 
to it have occurred in some of onr earlier pages. Here followe 
some farther notice of that celebrated event, 

Maha'uk'va and Pahvati, playing with dice at the game of 
Ghaturanga, disputed, and ]>arted in wmth ; and severally per- 
foraiing rigid acts of devotion to the Supreme Being, kindled there- 
by Bucli vehement fires as threatened a general conflagration. The 
Devos, in great alarm, hastened to Bbahma, who led them to Ma- 
ha’ue'va, and supplicated him to recall bis consort ; but the wraih- 
fnl god answered, that she must return to him of her own fro® 
choice. TI»ey accordingly deputed Ganoa, tbe river goddess, who 
prevailed on Pabvati to return to her husband, on the condition 
that his love for her should bo restored. The celestial mediators 
then employed Ka'ma-db'va, who wounded Siva wi^ one of his 
flowery arrows ; but the angry deity reduced the god of love to 
ashes. Pabvati, soon after, present^ herself before Siva in the 


“ He who eonfosadi the miad.’’— 
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Bsmblailoe of a Kir&li, a daughter of a mountaineer ; and seeing 
bim enamoured of her, assumed her own shape, and effected a 
reunion : and in ttie place of reconciliation a grove sprang up, 
which was named, from the impression which her appearance there 
made on the uxorious deity, Kamavdna, or the wood of detire. The 
relenting Siva consoled the aflBicted Bbti, the widow of Ka'ha, by 
assuring her that she should rejoin her hasband, when he should 
be bom again in the form of Pbadtamna, son of Krishna, and 
put Saubaba to death. This favourable prediction was in due 
time accomplished ; and Phaoyaiina was seized by the demon 
Sambaka, who placed him in a chest, and threw it into the sea. 
The chest was swallowed by a large hsli, which was caught and 
carried to the palace of the tyrant, where the unfortunate Reti had 
been compelled to menial service : it fell to her lot to open the fish, 
and finding the chest and its contents, she nursed the iufant in 
private, and educated him until he Lad sufficient strength to de- 
stroy the malignant Sambara. He had before considered Reti as 
his mother ; but their minds being now irradiated, the prophetic 
promise of Maha'oe'ta was remembered, and the god of love was 
reunited to the goddess of pleasure. 

In the Ramayana, (Book i. sect 22.) the resentment of Maiia'de'va 
is thus noticed; “ Kandarba, tlie wily one, wounding St'ha'nh, 
the lord of ihe gods, while, with uplifted arm, he was engaged in 
sacred austerities, mot the desert of his crime from tlie eye of the 
great Rudra — all his members, being scorched with fire, fell from 
his body; he was thence called Ananoa (,bodiIes.s), and the place 
where it happened, Kama (Desire).” — Pug© 179. 

We will here notice some of the names of Ka'ma, and then some 
farther particulars respecting bis attributes and chamcter. 

Ka'ha-de'va, or, corruptly, Kauueo, is merely the god of love or 
desire. Makaka-ke'tu alludes to the fish, Alaharn , in his banner : 
ke'tu, I believe, is a banner. Kandaupa means love : and Kamdapa- 
Xe'to is another of his names. Pushpa-dhanva, with the flowery 
bow. Maka. Ananoa, the incorporeal, Shaba, the ideal, as the 
son of Ma'ya, or ■illusion, Mathan, or Mathana, are names 
derived, I imagine, from a root signifying both sweetueas and 
intoxication : honey is called med, or mud ; so is intoxication. 
His name of Pbadyamna, sou of Krishna and Rdeuini, has been 
noticed ; Anieopha was his son, whose adventures with CJsha are 
the subject of a pretty tale, and a very interesting drama. 

In the beantifrfl pastoral drama of Jatadeva, called Gita Govin- 
da, so often extracled from on former occasions, allusions frequently 
occur to Ka'ha and his attributes. Bapba is thus described be- 
wailing the absence of ber beloved Krishna : — 

" Fresh arrows of desire are oontinnally assailing her, and she 
forms a net of lotos leaves as armour for her heart, which thou. 
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O Keishsa ! alone ahouldat fortify. She makes hor oto 1^ of ^ 
arrows darted by the fiower-shafted god ; bat when she hoped for 
thy embrace, she had formed for thee a coach of their soft blooms. 
She draws thy image with musk in the character of the deity with 
fire shafts, having subdued the Makara, and holding an arrow 
tipped with an atnro flower.” 

The Makara is said to be the homed shark : it is a name alw 
of the aodiacal sign Capricorn, which is sometimes seen to termi- 
nate in the tail of a fish ; but I know not if any inference can bo 
thence drawn ; nor do I know the legend of Ka'ma's “ subduing 
the Makara," as alluded to in the above quotation. 

The inhabitants of India, whether Hindu or Mussulman, may 
be generally called a sulncions race; and cunning and itinerant 
quacks avail themselves, as in other countries, of the follies and 
propensities of their wealthier brethren. One of this’description, 
some years ago, pretended to possess a portion of a wonder-working 
fish, that he called Maht Svkkhun khur ; a name that may be traced 
to Ka'ma’s fish, both as to family and effect. Be that as it may, I 
have been told, that impotent and old men, who, in India, I tliink, 
more than elsewhere, are prone to “ envying every sparrow that they 
see,” seek with avidity this rare invigorating drug ; and, at Poona, 
I heard, that Nana Firnavkese, attracted by the fame of a 
Mahomedan ti'aveller, who possessed apiece of it, was in treaty for 
its purchase at an enormous price, bnt prudently made a previous 
reference to some gentlemen at the English Residency for their 
opinion of its powers; and, on being discouraged, declined the 
offered bargain. I lately, however, leanied, that this was a trick 
played on Na'na by .some Mahomedan gentleman. Having occasion, 
recently, to write lo a Poona friend, settled in England, I mention- 
ed, and made some inquiries after, this fish ; and it happened 
that a Moghul gentleman, n ho was one of the party at Poona that 
so many years back played this trick on Na'na, was at the time 
on his travels in Europe, and, when my letter arrived, on a visit 
at my friend’s honsc. 'The story had been long forgotten, and was 
thus, by a strange coincidence, called to the recollection of several 
former rc.sidents at Poona. 

Ka'ma’s /w arrows are each tipped with the blossom of a flower, 
which is devoted to, and supposed to preside over, a sense : the 
flowers are of a heating, inflaming quality ; and are named, and 
well described, in these lines of the hymn, which paint Vasanta 
preparing the bow and shafts for his mischievous friend— 
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Pry in ailvsr 

Ifot Kitiiciun, our Muae bejg'ailuig ; 

And last, to kindle fierce tne scorching flame, 

Jjove’$ tho^t, which gods bright Jida name.” 

The Ckumpa, or Chatupa, more classically called Champaka, is a 
pol^etadnaa polygynian flower; the Mi^ha of European bo- 
tanists : it is of two Borte, white and j'ellow ; small, and in its 
f<dia^ like an expanded rose-bnd. Gardeners wake, and enose 
in the diops, chaplets and long strings of the blossoms, which loose 
women, on the supposition that its fragrance excites favourable 
sensations in the votaries of Ka'ma, decorate their hair with, and 
wear round their necks : its potency is, howev'er, so great, that 
nerves unaccustomed to it can scarcely bear its odour within doors. 
Another flower, commonly called mugri, or ntognj, is of the same 
description, and inaj', perhaps, be one of those classically named 
in the hymn. 

The fragiauoe of the Chumpa is so very strong that bees refuse 
to extract honey from it, a circumstance that could not escape the 
keen eye of the Hindu poets ; and they accordingly feign the 
Chumpa to be sadly mortified at this neglect. They Lave, how- 
ever, afforded it consolation, by dedicating it to Ksishka, the black 
deity ; as they, contrary to some European poetical naturalists, 
consider the uinon of yellow and black peculiarly beautiful. Kkish- 
K A, i« mostly seen profusely decorated with garlands of flowers. The 
Chumj)a is farther consoled by the preference it has obtained in 
bedecking the glossy locks of black-haired damsels, as just noticed; 
also in the following stanza, literally translated from the Sanikrit 

“ That thou art not honoured by the ill-disposed bee, why, O 
Chnmpaka thou so heavily lament? 'J'he locks of lotos-eyed- 

damsels reseiubling-the-fresh-dark-olonds udorning-tlie-sky ; let 
these crabellish thee.’' — As. Misre.llany, Vol. II. 

I will here add another couplet, from the same work, a transla- 
tion from the Birj dialect; premising, tliat Hindu ladies sometimes 
wear a little iniiTor, called chury, of polished metal, in a ring on 
the thumb, aud that the lotos is tlie emblem of female beauty. 

Kkishna, who had concealed his passion from the parents of a 
damsel whom he secretly visited, unfortunately chanced to find her 
in the midst of her i-etations : how great his distress ! He was 
averse to departing without expressing his passion — words were 
debarred — both were embarrassed — love prompted. 

lie, with salute of deference due, 

A Ivtoi to bis forehead prest ; 

Slie rais’d her mirror to his view, 

Atid turned it inward to her breast.” 

The Amor, inentiondd in the egtraotinuit the hymn, is dls<xcalfed 
Amm, and Atnia, and ia said by some to be the mangoe flower. 

25 38 
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“ Dry Nagheser^’ Is also called JTesara; it is aiiandsome floTver, with 
yellow and white petals. The Bela is a beantifnl species of jasmin. 

Amone a vefined people, advantageously situated in a low 
latitude, we naturally expect to find love, in its vast variety of 
relations, no inconsiderable portion of their occupation and amnse- 
meut. Books and tales on amatory topics are very abundant; 
and, in common life, allusions are constantly occurring to Kama 
and his excitations. It will be recollected, that Ka ma is the son 
of Krishna; who, being Vishnu, is called, in the second stanaa of 
the ode that I am about to introduce, as be is in former pages, 
Madhava. The three first atauzaa of the ode consist chiefly of com- 
pound words, forming names of Ka'ma ; for instance— Poshpadamva, 
with a flowery bow ; Makaea keto, fish-bannered, Ac, 

On the 13th and 1 4th of the first half of the month Chailra, 
which must be about the full moon, a festive jollity, with music and 
Itatliing, is held in honour of Ka'madeva : on which occasion, the 
following is a popular canticle. “ 1. Hail, god of the flowery bow ; 
hail, warrior, with a fish on thy banner ; bail, powerful divinity, who 
causoth the firmness of the sage to -forsake him, and snbdnest the 
guardian deities of the eight regions ! “ 2. O Kanda'rpa ! thou son 
of Mauhava ! 0 Mara ! thou foe of Sambara ! Glory be to thee, who 
lovest the goddess IIeti ; who springest from the heart ! “ 3. Glory 

be to Mauana ; to Ka'ma; to him who is formed as the God of 
gods; to him, by whom Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Inpra, are tilled 
with emotions of rapture ! “ 4. May all my mental cares be re- 
moved ! all iny corporeal sufferings terminate ! May the object of 
my soul be attained, and my” ( — and, gentle reader, thy — ) “ felicity 
continue for ever.” — As. lice. Vol. Til. p. 278.* 


’ Amnnget the Tnniilsi, or projtle of Madras and fW further south, the Oolotsva, 
or Swinff FostivnI, (lia-s not occur until about a month later; but on the fifteenth 
of Phsigiina (15th Maridi) they have o celebration more analogous to the Hoii of 
Hindustan, and which is no donbt a genuine fragment of the primitive institution, 
the adoration of the iicrsonified Spring ns the friend and nsstsdate of the deity of 
love. Tiie festival of the lull moon of Vlmlguna is the Kamn-dahanain, the burn- 
ing of Knipadevn, whose effigy is conn>ii*ted to the flames. This is snppoaod to 
commcmnriite the legend of KAma's having been consumed by the flames whioh 
Hashed indignant from the eye of Kivn, when the archer god presumed to direct his 
•haft against the stern deity, and inflame his breast with passion for Parvati, the 
daughter of the monarch of the Himalaya mountains. KAmadeva was reducer! to a 
heap of ashes, nlthougli he was aftorwaiHs restored to existence hr the interrsesaion 
of the bride of Alnha.Idva, The bonfires in the Hcckan are uaually'made in front of 
the temples o' Siva or soinctimea of Vishnu, at midnight, and when extinct the 
asnes are ntstribnted ninongst the aseistants, who rub them over their iiersona. The 
soattenng of the abfnr. the singing and abase, and the ordinaiy practices of the 
festival 111 upin-rlnuia, are also in nee in the South. 


The promi. coco given to Ksmadevn at this aeason by the Tamil races, and their 
pr^rving some remnant of the purport of the primitive festival, are the more 
“ 'r v“ worship is preserved in upper 

JndiA kamadeva and Vasanta are quite out of date, and leginds of « t^y 
the purpose of the bonflie Mid the 
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[[t is iliou'jlifc by some l«iaruud Orientalists that the worship of 
8iva, especially in the form of the Liwja, is a remuant of the anti- 
Brahiuaiiical relii^iou of India. For such an opinion there are very 
strong reasems. The Linga has no resemblance to the ancient 
emblems of the Brahmans, and no natural alliance with the elemen- 
tal worship of the Vedas. The principal seats of the Lint/u 
worship are in the North-East and South of India, parts furthest 
removed from th(i early Brahinanical settlements, and in which tho 
influence of the hierarchy has been considerably modified by exist- 
ing institutions. Further the adherents of this worship are for 
tho most part Siidras, and its priesthood is selected from the 
Pariahs, 

Dr. Aluir (|uotc*s two texts from the Rig V’edu which are capable 
of an interpretation that would refer them to the worship of 
the Llnt/n ; “iriay the gloriou-s Indra triumph over hostile beings ; 
let not those whose god is the S’ii/'iia (mernbnnu virile) approach 
our sacred ceremony.’'' 

“Desiring to bestow strength in tho struggle, that warrior 
(Jiulra) has bosiegod inaccessible places, at the time wheii, irresisti- 
ble, slaying those a hose god is the S Is'nn, he, by his force, cou- 
<(Uored the riches of the city with a hundred gates.”* 

The passages thus translated bear a very clear reference to the 
fiinga as a deity reverenced by the aborigines who were ever at 
war with the power and religion of the Brahmans. But the phrase 
“ whose god is tho S'is'na” admits of other renderings : Suyana, the 
commentatiir refers it simply to habitual unchastity. The evidence 
therefore of these passages as to the existence of a Phallic worship 
amongst the pre-Aryan inhabitants of India is inconclusive ; it is 
of some weight, however in connection with the arguments pre- 
viously advanced. 

In the Mahiibharata however there are several references to the 
Linga ; one specimen of which, I annex. 

We have not heard that the Linga (male orgstn) of any other 
person is worshipped by the gods. Declare, if thou hast heard, what 


Simsorit Text., IV, 345, 9*S. 
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other being’s Luiffa except tliat of Malicsrara is now w-orsliipped, 
or has formerly been worshipped by the gods ‘i He whose 
Brahma and Vishnu and thou (ludra), with the deities, continually 
worship, is therefore tlie most eminent Since children bear neither 
the mark of the lotas ^Bt^hma’sl bur are inarked with the male 
and the female organs, therefore offspring is derived from Mahes- 
vava. All women pioduced from the nature of Devi as their cause, 
are marked with the-female organ, and ail males are manifestly 
marked with the Xinffu of Hara. He who asserts ai.j other cause 
than Isvara (Mahadeva) or [affirmsl that there is any [female] not 
marked by Devi in the three worlds, including all things moveable 
or immoveable, let that fool be thrust out. Know every thing which 
is male to be Isana. and all mat is female to be Veiria, for this 
whole world moveable and immoveable, is pervaded by [these] two 
bodies.”* 

But it IS far fro w certain liow far tliese passages are genuine or in 
what ago they were weilteu. In the Utf arn Kanda of the Kdinayana 
the following lines occur. “Wherever Ravaiia, lord of the Kdesas^ 
wont, a golden LUnja was carried thilVier. Placing that Linga in 
the raifisl of a {jcdesial of sand, Ravana worshipped it with incense 
and flowevsof arnbrosra.1 odoiu’.” 


Taking the.se quotations from the Epic poems together, all that 
can be safely acquii-ed from them amounts to this, that the Liuga 
was regarded with reverence at a very early period, before or at the 
comroencenient of the Christian Era. Kor should it escape obser- 
vation that in tiio last quot.vtion the worship of this symbol is 
attributed lo the reprosontalive of ihe auli Bralmianical tribes of 
the South. 


lu the denominational jealousy which gi've rise to tlie I’nraiias, 
the Linga worship assumed its }>art and found it.s exponents. The 
Linga Purana advocates the worship of Siva in various forms. 
“Although, However, the Linga holds ajKominent place amongst 
them, the spirit of the woi'sibip is as Jiule influenced by the 
character of the type as can well be imagined. There is nothing 
like the Phallic orgies or antiquity ; it is all mystical and spiritual.” 
This work cannot be dated earlier than the ninth uentury, and 
may have been compiled considerably later.t 


There can be no doubt that at tho time of the Mohammedan 
invasion, the worship of tho Linga was common all over India. 
Twelvo principal symbols were set up at widely distant places, 
which were objects of especial veneration. One was sitnaW at 
^iseram m the extreme south. The idol destroyed by Mahmud 
^ these An old 

Mohammedan tells a very plain story of the matter. I'he idol ho 


• Mair'a Sanscrit Tests, IV 180 liw asa 
+ -m-nn Pnrims, lBt!xvni. ’ ’ 
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tells was of polisVied stone; Mafatnud broke it 'te* pl«e«s and sent 
some of the fragments to Grhiziii. Mill in his Shiory of fndia has 
improved upon this; the head is ahattei-ed. the face disfigured ; 
the hands broken off ; aud from the boUy, untold" measure of gcuis 
and jewels is poured out at the feet of the fierce iconoclast. There 
was nothing at tlie bottom of that fine story but a slmft of block 
granite some seven feet high, such as one may see any day in the 
open fields in Taujore ; — a good large lAntju. 

At the present day, in the philosophy of the Saiva sect, the 
organs, functions and process of geiieratiou are severally spoken of 
as lAttgatt and are made to correspond with the sevenil stages by 
which the soul is freed from pollution and prepared fur absorption 
into the deity. Popularly, Siva is said to be worshipped by a Linga 
existing only as an image in the mind : by a stone representation 
or by a pebble, found in the Narbudda. Any natural formation of 
earth or rock which approaches the Linya iu resemblance is regard- 
ed with great veneration and is called Siiyamhii, Linya or a natural 
Linga, and consequently superior iu sanctity to one formed by the 
hand of man. — Ed.'] 

The mystery iu which the real history of these euibleins ot 
nature is veiled, renders it extremely difficult to give a clear 
account of the origin or tendency of the rites by w'hicli we see 
their votaries honour them. That they had their origin in nature 
and innocence we may admit, without admitting likewise of tho 
propriety of their continuance to a period when nature and inno- 
cence are no longer seen unsophisticated : knowing, however, so 
little of the genuine history of these rites and symbols, it is but a 
reasonable e.xteusiou of eharitv to so ppo.se that their origin was 
phiiosuphical, though my.sterious, and that their observance, 
although offensive, is not criminal. 

Tt is some comparative and negative praise to the Hindus, that 
the emblems, under which they exhibit the elements aud operations 
of nature, are not externally indecorous. Unlike the abuuiinable 
realities of Egypt aud Greece, we see the Phallic emblem in tho 
Hindu Pantheon without offence ; and know not, until the infor- 
mation ho extorted, that we are noutemplating a symbol whose 
prototype is indelicate. The plates of iny book may be turned 
and examined, over and over, and the nninforiued observer will not 
be aware that in several of them he has viewed the typical repre- 
sentation of the generative organs or powers of humanity. The 
external decency of the symbols, and the difficulty with which 
their recondite allusions are discovered, both offer evidence favoura- 
ble to the moral delicacy of tho Hindu character. 

I am not, however, prepared to deny the appearance, in many 
instanoes, of strong evittence to the contrary : the disgusting 
faithfnln^ of natural delineations, and the combiaatious so degrad- 
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iug to human nature, observable on some of the temples and sacred 
equipages of the Hindus, are, as I have had occasion to detoiii at 
some length iu another work, deeply offensive to common delicacy 
and decency. And I continue of opinion, that such objects of 
depravity, continually offered to juvenile contemplation, cannot 
fail of exciting in such untutored, especially female, minds, ideas 
obnoxious to the innocence we love to think an inmate there. 

It does not occur to nio that I ever saw the obscenities I advert 
to in any place m)rth of the river Kridktia, nor, indeed, to the north 
of the Tatnhioira ; and 1 record with pleasure, that, among the 
hundreds—I may say thousands, of mythological subjects, in the 
form of images, pictures, &c. that have passed under roy hand and 
eye within the few last years of my residence in India, not one 
was in any degree offensive to decency. Such images are never, I 
believe, seen in India ; at any rate, they are very uncommon, or, 
among so many subjects as were brought or sent to me from almost 
eveiy part of the country, some instances of tlieir (‘xistence must 
have occurred. One subject, itideed, that T brought to England, 
may be adduced as a counter argument ; it is, to be sure, rather of 
a civil or historical, than of a mythological, nature.* 

The subject of the Linga and Yt'nil being in itself very curious, 
and the difficulty of obtaining authentic information thereon 
evident, I shall take the liberty of borrowing at some length from 
the learned and ingenious Dissertation, by Mr. Wilpord, “On 
Egypt and the NiU, from the sacred books of the Hindus,” in the 
third volume of the Anntir Reaearchpn, an interesting portion, 
illustrating the dark subjects in ()ue8tioti ; or if not fully illustrat- 
ing them, showing, at any r.tte, their mysteriousness, and the wild- 
ness of the allegories referring to them, which even his power of 
research seems scarcely competent to reach. 

“ Yavaiia is a regular participle form <>f the root i/a, to mix ; so 
that yavona, like miKrn, might have signified no more than a 
mixed people. Hut since Ymii, or the fvtiiali- nature, is al.so derived 
from the same root, manj' Pandite insi.st that the Yaranaii were 
so named from their obstinate us-sertion of a sujierior inHiience in 
\hu femnlc over the Linga, or male natun', in producing a perfect 
off.spring. It may seem strange that a question of mere physiology 
should have occasioned, not only a vehement religions contest, but 
even a bloody war ; yet the fact appears to be historically true, 
though the Hindu writers have dressed it up, as usual, in a veil of 
extravagant allegories and mysteries which we should call obscene, 
but which they consider as awfully sacred. Tlioy represent NaBA- 
YANA Moving (as his name implies) on Iho uMters, in the character 


• r«|>rBitentstif>iiti Rre vi«ry numt-rou* all over 

picture, rarvinipi and wuliiturva. I have me* with them 
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of the fir»t male, and the pnueiple of nil nature^ wrliicli was wholly 
sarronnded in the beginning by Tamaea, or darhiees ; the chaoe, 
OP primordial night of the Greek mythologista, and, perhaps, the 
Tkaumas, or Thamas, of the ancient Egyptian*. 'J'he chao* is also 
called Pbakkiti, or crude nature ; and the male deity has the name 
of PoBCSHA, from whom proceeded Saeki, or pouer, which, when it 
is ascribed to the earth, in contradistinction to the water, is called 
Ahara~Sac.ki, or thp power of containing, or conceiving ; but that 
power, in its first state, was rather a tenancy or aptitude, and lay 
dormant, or inert, until it was excited by the hija, or vivifying 
principle, of the plastic Iswama. This pmeer, or aptitude of nature, 
is represented under the symbol of the ydiii, or Bhugu' while the 
animating principle is expressed by the Liugn, Both are ttnited 
by the creative power of Brahma; and the y<ini has been calletl 
the navel of Vishnu — not ideuticallj', but nearly ; for though it is 
held in the Vedanta, that the divine spirit penetrates or pervades 
all iiatiiro, and though the Swki be considered as an emanation 
from tliat spirit, yet the emanation is never wholly detached from 
its source; and the penetration is never m> perfect as to become a 
total union or identity. In another point of view, Brahma eorres- 
pond.s with the Chuonob, or Time, of the Greek mythologists : for 
through him generations pass on successively j ages and periods are 
by him put in motion, terminated, and renewed ; while he dies and 
'springs to birth alternately ; his existence, or energy, continuing a 
hundred of hie years, during which he produces and devours all 
things of less longevity. Vishnu represents Water, or the humiti 
principle ; and Iswara, Fire which re-creates or destroys as it is 
differently applied. Pru'iiivi, or Earth, and Ravi, or the Sun, are 
severally truuurtie, or forme, of the tliree great powere, acting 
jointly and separately, but with diffei'ent natures and energies ; and 
by their mutual action, excite and expand the rudiments of material 
substances. The word miirf i, or form, is exactly synonymous with 
itcwXov, and, in a .secondary sense, means an image ; but, in its 
primary acceptation it denotes any shape, or appearance assumed 
by a celestial being. Our vital souls are, according to the Vedanta, 
no more than images, or ucmkn of the supreme Spirit; and Homek 
placed the idol of Hercules in Elysium, with other deceased 
heroes, though the god himself was at the same time enjoying bliss 
in the heavenly mansions. Such a murti, say the Hindus, can by 
no means affect with any sensation, either pleasing or painful, thie 
being from which it em»^nated ; though it may give pleasure or pain 
from collateral emanations from the same source. Hence they offer 
no sacrifices to the Supreme Essence, of which onr sonls are images, 
but adore him with silent meditation ; while they make frequent 
homos, or oblations, to fire, and perform acts of worship to the 
Ewi, the Stars, the Earth, and the powers of Nature, which they 
consider as murtis, or images ; tlte same in kind as ouraelves, bnt 
transoendently higher in degree. The Moon is also a groat object 
of their adoration ; for thongh they consider the Bun and the Earth 
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RS the two grand agents in the systotn of the nniverse, yet they 
know their reciprocal action to be greatly affected by the infmebce 
of the lunar orb, according to their several aspects, and seem 
to have an idea of aitrarlion through the whole extent of nature. 
This system was known to the ancient Egyptians ; for, according 
to Diodokos, liook I. their Vowan, or elemeiital fire, was the great 
and powerful deity whose influence contributed chiefly towards 
the generation and perfection of natural bodies ; while the Ocean, 
by which they meant water in a collective sense, afforded the 
nutriment that was necessary ; and the earth was the capacious 
receptacle in which this grand operation was performed. Hence 
OHPHxns described the earth as the universal mother’, and this is 
the true meaning of the Sanskrit word amha. Such is the system 
of those Hindus who admit an equal concurrence of the two 
principles; but the declared followers of Vishnu profess very 
different opinions from those adopted by the votaries of Iswaha. 
Each sect is also subdivided nccoi-ding to the degree of influence 
which some of them allow to be possessed by that principle, which, 
on the Avliole, they depreciate : but the pure Vaishnavas are, in 
truth, the same with the Yonijas. 

“ This diversity of opinion seems to have occasioned the general 
war which is often mentioned in the Purdnas, and was celebrated 
by the poets of the VV'eat as the basis of the Grecian mythology : 
I mean that between the gods, led by JoriTKit, and the giants, or 
sons of the earth ; or, in other words, between the followers of 
JswAKA and the Vouijas, or men produced, as thej' asserted, by 
Prit'hivi, a jKJwer or form of Vibhnu ; for Nonnus, Dionys. Book 
XXXIV. V'^. 241. exprc.ssly declares, that the war in question arose 
between the partisans of JumKR and those who nckncnriedged no 
other deities than Water and Earth. Accarding to both N'onncs 
and the Hindu mytliologishs, it. began in India, whence it was 
spread over the wln>le globe; and ail mankind appear to have 
borne a part in it. 

^ “ These j-eligious .and physiological contests were disguised in 
India under a veil of the wildest allegories and emblems. 
On the banks of the Nile*, Osiris was torn in pieces ; and on 
those of the Ganges, the lindis of his con.«ort, Isi, or Sati, were 
scattered over the world, giving names to the places where they 
fell, and where they are still super.stitionsly worshipped. In the 
Sanskrit book, entitled Malta Kala Sankitn, we find the Grecian 
•story concerning the wniidenng.s of Bacohcs; for Iswaija, having 
been mutilated through the imprecations of some offended Munis, 
rambled over the whole earth bewailing his misfortune : while 1st 
wandered also throuiHi the world, singing mournful ditties in n 
state of distraetmn. There is a legend in the Servarasa, of which 
the hgurative mcamng is more oLvioup. When SatI, after the 
close ot her existence as the daughter of DAKSttA,” (see p. 106.) 

sprang ogam to life in the character of Pakvati, or Hountatv- 
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born, ske wm reunited in tnarringe. to MLSAi^E'vAi This divine 
pair had a dispoce &n the comparative influence of sexes in 
prodocing animated beings ; and each resolved^ by mutual agree- 
ment, to create apart a new race of men. The race produced by 
M ah&'db'va was very numerons, and devoted themselves exclusive- 
ly to the worship of the male deity ; but their intellects were dull, 
their bodies feeble, their limbs distorted, and their complexions of 
different hoes. Pabvati had at the same time created a multi- 
tude of human beings, who adored the female power only; and 
wore all well shaped, with sweet aspects and fine complexions. 
A. furious contest ensued between the two races, and the Jjingajaa 
were defeated in battle. Bnt Maha'bbVa, enraged against the 
Yonijiie, would have destroyed them with the fire of his eye, if 
Parvati had not interposed, and appeased him : but he would 
spare them only on condition that they should instantly quit the 
country, to return no more. And from the Yoni, which they 
adored as the sole cause of their existence, they were named 
Yavanas. 

'* It is evident that the strange tale from the Servaraea was 
invented to establish the opinion of the Yonyancitas, or votaries of 
Devi, that the good shape, strength, and courage, of animals 
depend on the superior influence of the female parent, whose powers 
are only excited, or put into action, by the male aura. But the 
lAngimdtaa maintain an opposite doctrine ; and proofs in support 
of their opinion might be brought, from many examples in the 
animal and vegetable worlds. There is also a sect of Hindus, by 
far the most numerous of any, who, attempting to reconcile the two 
systems, tell us, in their allegorical style, that Pabvati and Maha'- 
DK'VA found their concurrence essential to the perfection of their 
offspring ; and that Vishku, at the request of the goddess, effected 
a reconciliation between them : hence the navel of Vishnu, by which 
they mean the o« tineae, is worshipped as one and the same with the 
sacred Yoni.” 

The Linga, the immediate type of the Regenerator, Siva, is 
generally represented in mystical conjunction with both the Yoni 
and Argha ; and perpetually offers itself to the investigator of 
Hindu mythology whenever he has occasion to contemplate the 
nature and attributes, or inspect images or pictures, of Maha'diVa. 
Among mine are numerous representations of the Linga so con- 
joined, in various forms, simple and compounded. 

I have a cast in brass containing the following groups. In the 
centre is the Linga, &c. with the bull kneefing in its front, 
op^site to Dane's A, who faces the spectator, having a enp, out of 
which he is eating, in one hand, and a ball, or cake, in ano^er : 
two uplifted hands hold a book and fan, as I can determine by 
referring to similar and more perfect subjects, but which in the < ut, 
look more like two birds. On his right is a female, with a epeated 
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vessel in one hand and a cup in the other, noted in my memoranda 
as Paevati : on her right, Bala Krishna, in an infantine attitude. 
On the other side of Nandi, or the bull, is Nnga ; his hooded head 
npreared ; bis length coiled under him : in his front is a cup : on his 
right, Anna Poena, in her usual attitude. On her riglit are fire 
heaped balls, called panchapinda ; typical, 1 have been instructed, 
of Gane'sa, De'vi, Sc'rya, and Vishnu, who, placed together, form 
a base for the central one, resting equally on them, a symbol of 
Maha'de'va. 


This description of image, I learn, is chiefly used by llrahman 
females for their daily oblations of prayer, and offerings of flowers 
and fruits : about Poona they call it Gowri ; and the adoration, 
G-owri I’lija. This snbject would answer for the usual prayers for 
children to the Liiiga ; to Gane’sa, for prudence and propriety of 
conduct ; to Anna Pcbna, for daily bread, &c. 1 have otliers, 

where, as in this, the figures are east with tJie thrime, and the 
deities and objects centaiued within it nearly the same, but differ- 
ently placed : in some, Naga seems the cliief ; and such are, 1 
believe, more particularly invoked in cases of ill health. Images 
of Naga are very common : some, where ho overspreads the Lhiga 
or Nandi, or both ; others, where his folds form a pedestal for 
either of them ; and otJier.s, where the upper surface of the folds 
is flat for receiving an image, his head, overspreading, forming 
a canopy, ® 


Lusti-al ceremonies are deemed very important by Brahmans 
and are attended to, as prescribe-! in their bo..ks, with a degree of 
minute particularity that cannot but appear ridiculous to those not 
interested or informed in the points to which sneh lustrations are 
supposed to have reference. Images are frequently bathed with wa- 
ter, oil, dpc. indeed there is no end to Instral ceremonie-s ; to which the 
Romans also ^ve the greatest attention. Ldm/as are constantly 
washed : I will not offer an opinion, whether the goddess Nundi'na 
of the Emmm, who presided over the lustral purification of iufant.s 
^the ninth day of their age, have any probable connection with 
Nandi, that we have recently so often had occasion to notice a,s an 
attendant on the Cmga and Ydnt — objects peculiarly connected with 
testral ceremonies ; or until Nandini, a cow frequently spoken of 
Aunoi na, i siiould imagine, was, from her office, a form of Diana 

tilPrV D^'VI. whose relationship to 

Vimdi we have frequently shown : in some ceremonies dedicated to 
her, the mnih daj is particularly marked. 

In a great many ceremonies, lustrations make a part ; spoons and 
Arghas are therefore in extensive use. The Araha in n n! 
form when, however, I have mostly heard it Xd p//rr « „ 
attribute of De-vi : it is sometimes called Sm ndten Id • ' ® ® 
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Kbikhma was conveyed over the Yanmnain a. flat domestic utensil, 
thatimystic seotarists would not see merely as such. A similar 
vessel, filled with vai'ious animals, in Pi.ate XXXV. would, in like 
manner, be deemed by such visionaries as an epitome of the world. 
Nxeayana in his watery cradle, as seen in PiATE XIV. is a most 
mystical and profound subject : his boat-shaped Argha, its rim, 
its termination ; the endless figure lie assumes by the puerile 
conceit of putting his toe in his month, symbolical of eternity, 
furnish entliusiasts with fancies of a corresponding description — ■ 
that is, endless, and puerile. Tlie cradle is also styled vdt-pdtra, 
meaning of the leaf of the sacred pipala ; and •pan-patra, or leafy 
vessel ; as well as Argha-patra, and by each of the words forming 
the last. In marriage, and in funeral ceremonies, as well as in 
that copious sacrifice of Srad’ha, an Argha is an indispensable 
utensil. — See ds. Rea. Vol. VII. Art. viii. and is., by Mr. CoLEEiiOKK, 
who, in those, and in his other curious essays ou the religious 
ceremonies of the Hindus, Sue. has thrown a strong ray of light on 
a subject heretofore very obscure, and that still stands in need of 
his farther investigation. 

The Linga is likewise seen in most of the plates referred to in tho 
preceding paragraph, and in many others of our work. PlatbXII. 
shows a pious female in silent adoration of a lAnga. Plate XXIJ. 
and others, exhibit Liugna, Ac. connected with the adoration of the 
Regeneraior, Siva, or his Salcti, or Energy, Pakvati. 

At the very extremity of a promontory on the island of Bombay, 
called Malabar Puinf, is a clelb rock, a fancied reseinbhinco of tlio 
YiSni, to wbicli numerous pilgrims and persons resort lor the pur- 
pose of regeneration by the ofHi'acy of a passage through this 
sacred type. Tliis Ydni, or bole, is of considerable clevatit)n, situ- 
ated among rocks, of no easy access, and, in the stormy season, in- 
cessantly buffeted by the surf of the ocean. Near it ai'c the ruins 
of a temple, that present appearances warrant us to conclude w.as 
formerly of rather an elegant de.scription. It is said, with proba- 
bility, to have been blown up by gunpowder, by the pious aeal of 
the idol-hating Portogurse, while Bombay was under their flag. 
Fragments of well-bown .stone are now seen scattered over and 
around its site, having a variety of images sculptured on their anr- 
faco : many of those most u.seful in building have been carried 
away by the Hindus to help their erections in the neighbouring 
beautiful Krahmait village, its fine tank, and temples.* With the 


• The village here iioti'ood is a pretty specinirn of unsopliisticated Hinduism j for 
olthoog'h situated on the populous island of Bombay, it enjoys a degree of tranquil 
repose that is niroly rontemplated. It contains eeTOnil temples, and is built round a 
fine tank, or piece of water, of conaide.r«d>Ie extent, with broad flights of steps 
down to the water at the north and south ends, haring alto steps at oonreuient situa- 
tiens ut the sides. Brahmans are here found leading the life they JoVe, although it 

would not, perhaps, be miwh relished by many Waropt.auii ; I he ceremonies of 

t^igion comprise tiic business of their lives, and a literary and ooatemplativo 


Sod 


To'm. 


view, witter pioas nor sacrilegions, of discovering to whom tbia 
tentpio’ was dediofitod, I have parfcicalarly examined its remains j 
and, with the help of my servants, succeeded in removing the 
stones and rubbish from the surface of the ground, and discovering 
what was buried beneath. The temple appears to have been sacred 
to the Hindu Trinity in Unity ; for I found a stone, a good deal 
mutilated, some feet under ground and ruins, well carved into the 
triform head so stupendously scnlptured in the cave at Qha,ri-pun, 
or Elephanta, of which Niebohb gives a plate, and after him 
Maoeicb. And it appears also in the As. Ees. but, in my humble 
estimation, ill executed in every instance ; and I have examined 
the colossal bust with the copies in my hand. 

I found another stone in the same place. The subject seems the 
same with the other — tlie Trimurli, or triform, ; but a whole len^b, 
and the only one, I thintr, that I ever saw. It is about one foot 
thick, two feet high, and nearly as broad : the back is unhewn, as 
if it had iieen placed in a wall. This atone I also brought to Eng- 
land, and deposited it, with its ancient fellow, in the museum at the 
India House. Brahma here appears in a front whole-length figure, 
bearded, with his rosary and vase, ' as noticed in a former page : 
the sacred string hangs loosely from his left shoulder ; and at the 
top of the united coronet appears a Linga, inserted in its recepta- 
cle the Font, or Argha. In this subject, one body, given princi- 
pally to Bbahma as the most material of the powers, serves the 
three heads : sometimes, as has been before noticed, three heads 
and bodies stand on one leg. 


Returning to the cleft, or Ydni, at Malabar Point, I repeat, that 
it is a type much resorted to. When Raooda (as he is colloquially 
called, but more properly Raoonact Rao ; classically spelled 
RKAan-NAT'HA-KATA), the father of the present FesKvoa, Baajt 
Rao, while exiled from Poona, was living in Bombay, he fixed his 
residence on Malabar hill, where he built a lofty habitable tower, 
since removed. He was in the habit occasionally of passing 
through the cleft in question ; and being a Brahman of considerable 
piety, was doubtless much benefited by such regeneration. It is re- 
lated of SiVAji, the daring founder of the Mahrata state, that he has 
been known to venture secretly on the island of Bombay, at a time 


indoWoe from their negative j 
an old age without once visit 
devout persons pay oocasionai 
oonaolation from their sage cot 
from this village, and on (he 
amidst the rocks, a pretty tem 
at the annual Jatra, or fair, by 
benefit of the optional regener 
rated typo onder our notice, < 
Panit, of which a particnlv 
farther to the quiehead letiret 
island of Bombay. 


pleasnree ; some of them, it is said, have lirad here to 
ting the conlignous fewn of Bombay. Wealthy and 
il visits to these philosophers, and derive profit and 
uncile. At the distance of a mile to the northward 
I westernmost limit of the island, is situated, almost 
iplo of UsHA Laksbxi, much resorted to, especially 
piJgnms and pious persons, who have the additional 
mtionoffered them in the passage through the vone- 
on the neighbouring promontory. The tombs of the 
• rtow^tjon IS givM in my Namativ., contribute 
ment of this moet interesting part of the A»Uglitf.ii 
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when discovery was ruin, to avail himself of the benefit of this 
efficacious transit; this relation is, I believe, in Oeme's £'ragmenta, 
and other works, but I have them not at hand. SIvaji was a 
Mahrala ; proving that high and low sects have faith in ihis sin- 
expelling process. Women also, as well as men, go through this 
operation ; and I have witnessed some ridiculous, and, indeed, some 
embarrassing and distressing scenes in the unsuccessful efforts of 
individuals, loaded either with sin or flesh, or both. 

It is necessary to descend some steps on rugged rocks, and then, 
by first protruding the hands, you ascend head first up the hole. 
After the feet be lifted from their last support, the ascent is very 
difficult, and sometimes impracticable : in which case the essayist 
remains with his head and hands exposed to the laughing or 
commiserating spectators above ; and it is necessary that some one 
should go below to aid the disappointed aspirant in his or her 
descent. I have several times attempted this regeneration, but 
could never effect it ; although I have often seen my superiors in 
bulk, and, I conclude, in skill, as well as faith and good works, 
perform it with apparent ease. 

Another instance of piety, or by whatever other term it may be 
best distinguished, of the aforesaid Raqanatu Bao, I will give, on 
the authority of Mr. Wilforo, Aa. Rea. Vol. VI. p. 538 I have 
heai-d the relation both at Poona and Bombay ; and understood, 
that a cow of gold was actually made, but it may have been only 
an image of smaller dimensions r and that Raoopa bimsolf also was 
passed through the typical Yoni. 

While in the exile before noticed, he sent two Brahmans on an 
embassy to England ; they went by sea to Suez, and returned by 
Persia. On their return, they were treated as outcasts ; f(jr, although 
men of unexceptionable character, it was deemed impossible fur 
them to travel through countries inhabited by MIcch'has, or impure 
tribes, and live according to the rules laid down in their sacred books. 

After various consultations among learned Brahmans, convened 
from all parts, it was decreed by the holy assembly, that, iu consi- 
deration of the good character of the travellers, and the motive of 
their journey, which was the good of their country, they might be 
regenerated, and have their sacerdotal ordination renewed. For 
the purpose of regeneration, it is directed to make an image of pure 
gold of the female power of nature, in the shape either of a 
woman or a cow : in this statue the person to bo regenerated is 
enclosed, and is dragged out through the usual channel. As a 
statue of pure gold, and of proper dimensions would have been too 
expensive, it was deemed sufficient to make an image of the sacred 
Tmi. Baqoba accordingly had one made of pure gold ; and his 
ambassadors having been regenerated by passing through it, with 
proper ceremonies, including immense presents to the Brahxnans, 
were re>admitted into the communion of the faithful. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTICE OF THE BRAHMANS 
AND HINDUS. 


AT.TMonoH tny woi’k is avowedly and chiefly on mythology^ it ia 
not my intention, as the reader may early have perceived, to be 
confined exclusively to thatBnbjoet : bui, as has been before observ- 
ed, it ia so blended with all points of religion, literature, and 
manners, that it is not easy to discuss one without (cmchirig on the 
other. So much ha.s been publisb<-il ou the manners and ciisioms 
of the inhabitants of India, that there seems no room, at any rate 
no call, for any thing farther to be said res{)octing them. It is 
certainly not my object to write professedly, or with any affectation 
of system or regularity, any stvictitres on a topic apparently so 
exhausted. — I say, apjiareiitly ; for my real opinion is, that there is 
still a great deal for the European world to learn, and a great deal 
for it to unlearn, before a competent knowledge be obtained of tbo 
religion, mythology, manner.s, customs, prejudices, &c. of the many 
millions of our fellow-hubjecLs in Hindustan. 

What I take the liberty of offering thereon, in this place as 
briefly as may la*, to throw together two or three obsorvat ions con- 
nected with the history of the extraordinary race of men who call 
themselves Hindus. 


We are in the habit, more and more, of calling them Hindus ; a 
few years ago the term (intUo was c(.inmonly used in Msidras nul 
Bombay as synouynums with Hindu, but is getting, as intelligem-o 
spreads, into disuse. 'J’lie latter is generallv, as far jis 1 can smeak 
indeed always, applied by the Hral.mans Hii.l others in desi.matlon' 
of their brethren ; but the former never, except it he, hv ignorant 
persons at our seaports, who have derived it from Ihirc.iil an antho- 
ritie.s ; or if it be used by well-informed natives, it is in compliance 
with our haint, or a.s a term easiest comprcheiHled, Itfr. Haihed 
it IS. to be lamented has m some, measure authoriacd the term 
Gewtoo, by givmg that appellation to bis valuable code of laws. 

lyoda in like manner, is a word altogether unknown beyond 
the corrupting influence of European colloipiial example, whether 
used descript, vely of a com or of a temple : the former Lin w called 
generally by Hindus Pun, the latter, Devaliya from I)fva \ dS’ 
and Ahya a house. About Poona, Bombay, Ld perbans 
on the western side of India, the word, £at ^te 

deity,) m prouonneed Deo. or or Deu, and theie^pi:; 
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Th6 epithet I>^ca means a deity: Brahha, Vishnp, and Siva, 
have each the common denomination of Deva. We frequently, in 
conversation, hear of Bbarka Deva, occasionally of Vishko UbVa, 
and constantly of Maha'-Db'va, even from the month of a 
Vashnava. Siv* De'ta I -do not recollect ever to have heard ; 
perhaps becanse the sound is unmusical : Maha'oe'va, that is, the 
Great God, he is always styled by his votaries, and sometimes, as just 
noticed, by the VaishnaViis, who never apply the epithet to the object 
of their^xclusive adoration ; althon<rh it in fact seems an epithet of 
general superlative distinction, rather than as exclusively, either per- 
sonally or characteristically appertaining, except by courtesy, to 
Siva. The word Deva, then, appears to be equivalent, as nearly as 
possible, to our God, or Lord; which names, as well as to the 
Supreme Being, we, like the IIindn8,.apply, certainly with seeming 
irreverence, to subordinate characters. We speak commonly of tho 
god of war, the god of love, of wine, &c. &c. as do the Hindus of 
Kamadeva, Kribhna-deva, Soradevi, &c. As to the word Piigoda, 
applied either to a coin or temple, to the latter especially, it ought, 
like Gentoo, to be dropped, as inaccurate and barbarous, and not 
at all used by the natives out of the reach of European tuition. I 
liud an attempt to derive the word from Mahommedan authority, 
imagining that anti-idolatrous people to have called tlie temples of 
the Hindus by the debasing, but accurate, appellation of hnt-gada : 
from but an idol, and guda, a lemple . Babtoloheo says, the coin 
being impressed with the goddess Hhaoavada, is, therefore, so 
called ; Pagoda being a corruption, or abbreviation. Bat admitting 
Bkagavada to be a name of Db'vi, and to be borne by some puns 
it would apply to such only ; whereas we give it to all gold coins 
of about the value of seven or eight shillings, be the impression 
what it may. And, indeed, I have lately seen a silver coin, worth 
about four shillings, with the word Pagoda, or half Pagoda, in 
English, with some oriental characters stamped on it, and a 
representation of a Hindu temple. This coin I imagine to be 
intended for the use of Madras, and canuot but lament that so 
miserable a specimen of onr taste and talents should be suffered to 
go forth, 'fo say that the execution is worthy of the design is to 
stigmatize both with deserved reprobation. 

Here I will introduce a point somewhat connected with the 
foregoing, tending to account for what I deem erroneous impres- 
sions on the part of many earlier visitants of India ; as well, indeed, 
(for the cause, although diminished, continues,) on the part also of 
those of later date. 

A stranger landing, wo will suppose- at Madras, is speedily 
attended, I may almost say beset, by very intelligent individuals 
of rather, as I apprehend, a low, caste ; (this term caste is another 
word that they have learned from Europeans,) who will describe 
themselves os being of the Qmtoo caste; another, as of the 
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Malabar caste ; how thoy attend at Po^odar, Ac Ac. Th« 
stranger, unless more than usaally inquisitive and disonnamating, 
will scarcely discover that those are words anauthorised m, perh^a, 
any language in India, and that the ideas they convey, if they 
convey any, tend to error. By Gentoo caste, the Dubash, (ancntiOT 
Persianf compound word, although few Duhashis are aware of it,) 
means a high rank in the artificial scale of aeotarial preceasocfc 
The Duhaslu .9 of Madras 1 imagine to be mostly of a low rank, of 
the tribe of Bania,% or Banyan as they will call it : anothOT 
word unintelligible to most Hindus distant from Europeans r Which 
tribe is composed jnostly of buyers and sellers of cattle, grain, 
cloths, &c. They are, in general, brokers and merchants ; agricul- 
ture also appertains to this sect ; admirably placid and shrewd in 
their conduct and dealings, and of primary use to all itinerant 
strangers. The Seraf, or Shro^, as it is most commonly pronounced 
in our towns, is a negociator of bills; a dealer in money and 
valuable metals, and gems in general ; and is also of the tribe or 
sect of liania. Many sub-divisions of this sect (I use the words 
sect, tribe, or sub-division, without much discrimination,) abstain 
from animal food ; and the whole tribe, perhaps, from beef. I do not 
know that all the sub-divisions, of the tribe of Bania do so abstain ; 
the higher certainly do very rigidly, and the lower profess to do so 
lihowise : nor do I say that they act contrarily to their profession, 
but I am disposed to suspect they do. If, however, the whole tribe 
of Bania^ abstain from animal food, I am, I think, warranted in 
saying, that it is the only one that does so among the whole race 
of Hindus. That the Brahmans do not will be shown presently, 
and, reasoning from analogy, one would not expect it in an 
inferior sect. 

Be this as it may, into the hands of the Dubash, or Seraf, most 
visitants of India must primarily, and almost necessarily, fall ; and 
from them, or their servants, as almost the only persons who speak 
intelligible English or other foreign language, (for these Dubashia 
speak French, Dutch, Portuguese, Arabic, Persian, &c.) must be 


• The word ‘ o&ste’ is derived from the Portogoeae ‘ casts' a race. In Sanscrit, 
termed Varna, that i», colour, and from this term it may be concluded that 

the Aryan 


e syatem had its origin 

colonists of Upper India and the aborigines whom they displaced.— £<1. 

t Duhashi, an interpreter ; one with two languages ; da, tu>o ; bmhi, language. 

e eighty-four sub-divitions of the tribe or sect 
“ There is a branch of the 

whom are mendioMte, men of learning, artists, magidana, handicrafts, and si^ 
P“»» for miracles with the vulgar, and impose 
—Ay. Akb. Vol. III. p. 89.— Ool. 4to. edit. 


XTheAyin dihery says, there ai„ „„ .uu-i*, 

of Bania ; itself but a sub-division of that of Vaiyta. 


n upon those who ai 


O’’ I euppose, derivr^ t^ ^inctionTI 

indeed offimal, m the na^, wd generally at sea, of those days on wMoh toe 

d b^. ‘‘ *• oompoaed wholly of W. mwt, 
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rooeired the earliest impressions of the religion and manners of 
the ’wonderful race to which those individuals belong. They will 
teach naturally, and oicclusively, the tenets tmd practices, duly 
magnified, by which themselves are guided. The inquirer wfll not 
ofteii have opportunities of comparing diffeilwnt authorities, but 
will, by tongue or pen, fairly inform others what he has ihus 
learned. 

Of the four grand divisions of Hindus, that of Vaiaya, and of 
the subdivisions of Vaisya, that of Bania, is the mo^ intent on 
the good things of this world. Their selfish industry and economy 
is striking and universal ; and were it a quality equally conspicu- 
ous, so would be their ignorance on superior points. Hither may, 
I tliiuk, be traced upwards to its source, the stream of erroneous 
informatiou ; and thus may we account for the diffused use of 
certain unauthorised terms, as well as fi>r the wide propagation of 
certain notions, that, Avith due deference to public and private 
opinions, I presume to think ungrounded. 

The most prominent idea that arises in the mind of a European, 
coupled with HinduLsm, is that of a characteristic and universal 
abstinence from eating flesh and shedding blood. From what 
information I may have gathered at our seaports I might probably 
have iiidged so too ; but from observation, and information derived 
elsewhere, I do not think it at all a characteristic of that i-ace. That 
a small sect, or piirt of a sect, or perhaps more sects than one, may 
be religiously prohibited the indulgence, I do not deny ; but even 
that might be difficult to prove. Nothing is more certain than 
that many individuals of several sects do rigidly abstain from 
eating flesh, and man}’ more profess to do it ; bat my argument 
is, that it is but the act, and, as among Christians, the volun- 
tary and fancied praise»vorthy act, of individuals ; and that a 
miijority of sects or tribes, and the majority of the individuals 
of those sects, kill, and eat: not only a majority, bat a very 
great majority — so great a.s to throw the minority comparatively 
out of sight And, indeed, were it not for their local and fore- 
most position, as just noticed, added, perhaps, to an ostentations 
display of rigidity, they would scarcely have been at all observed. 

All the inferior tribes, and they are vastly more numerous, in 
regard to individuals composing them, than the higher, eat, almost 
indiscriminately, any thing, and every thing : many do eat beef. 
What I am about to hazard, I do not expect to be entirely be- 
lieved : all I ask is, that my readers will give me credit for being 
incapable of intentionally misleading them ; and that I am persuad- 
ed the research of a few years will confirm my opinion, which is, 
that not ono Hindu in ten thousand, taking the whole race, does 
actually, unless from necessity, abstain from animal food. It is 
not their common diet certainly, for it is not obtainable ; but they 
may eat it if they please, and do when they can. 1 farther believe 
26 ^ 
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that a great majority may legally eat beef but they would not choose 
it, perhaps, if they had the choice, any more than we would choose 
horseflesh, and dogs and cats, that the Chinese and other people 
find so good. The Brahmans and Banias do not, I believe, ever 
eat beef ; and it is, perhaps, foi-biJden them : pointed texts of a 
contrary tendency might, however, be quoted from their most 
Sacred books. Wherever the influenco of Brahmans extends, and 
among Hindus it would bo difficult to define its bounds, (for India, 
like Italy, is a paradise for priests,) the killing and eating beef i» 
discouraged, tinder the Brahmanical government of Poona, killing 
oxen is in a great measure, though not entirely, prohibited : killing 
oxen to eat is, perhaps, to avoid the unnecessary diffusion of cruel 
spectaclea, a sort of privilege restricted to particular towns ; and 
butchers not ao licensed, would probably bo pnnished by fine, or 
certainly by pojmlar clamour or contempt, for such an act. At 
Poona beef is never killeil, or eaten, except by very base tribes of 
Hindus- Some towns in the Mabrata. territory enjoy the privi- 
lego of killing Twef fur sale : Kurai, or Kum-ftif on tliu river Krish~ 
■nn, is one; and Wahi, or about fifty miles to the south- 

ward of Tooua, is another. Tin* latter is the capital of the posses- 
sions, and pniicipal resideuee of the rioli and great Brahman family 
of Rasta, one of the five great independent feudal chiefs of the 
Mahrata empire, .and nearly related to the Pe.shwa. 'Tlio former 
is tt respectable town on the right bank of the Krishna, where a 
Mahoinmedan saint, or Pir of ronown, has a tomb : his shrine is 
much resorted to ; I liave vbited it. The town i.s sometimes called 
Knrsia Mah SAHsn ; meaning, I believe, the rcpo.ie of the saint 
so named. H//c is said to contain likewise a similar shrine. 


The other Mahrata govern ments such a.s Hor.KAit, Siniua, Raqoji 
B miNSLA &c. may likewise in imitation, or through the influenco 
of their betters, (f..r none of these arc Brahmans,) also prohibit 
or disconmge the slaughter ot kinc : li.tving Brahmans about them 
ns iniiiisters &c perliaps they do. But if so, it is a political, or 
personal, rather than a religions, regulation, although, from the 
continuance of the iisago for a series of years, it mav now be recoiv- 
od by many as of prescriptive authority, or by' snperstition or 
enthusiasm, even a.s of divine ordinance. 


Iroin an aeconnt among my wiemoraada, of a reconciliatory 
public meeting, between the I'e^hwa and Dowlat Rao Sindia 
alter long pol.tnml animosity, I extract a passage, written at the 
moment, that mil show the prodigality of Hindus in blood, even 
at the capital. The meeting alluded to took place ou the day of 
the festival, called Daara , m honour of Bhava'ni, or Dproa • it is 

mersTiI this nari ‘ 

calculations. 
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tenth day ; and the usual mode is to reckon from the day on which 
the new rnoou is first seen. It is likely that this ceremony was 
one of gratitude for the past seaeon, whence all necesBaries are 
derived ; for the rainh may now bo said to have closed, and tlie 
haivest in forwai-dness for reaping'. . On a general principle only, 
that festivals were chiefly of a grateful nature, can it be supposed 
that this was such ; for no such idea can now be discovered among 
the Mshi-atas who, on the contrary, rejoice at its arrival as the 
opening of the season for their rapine and plundering excursions. 
They wash all their horses, sacrificing to each a sheep, whose 
blood is scattered with some ceremony, and flesh eaten without 
any : few men however poor, who possess a horse, omit this 
slaughter. Sinoia, this year, is said to have slaughtered twelve 
thousand. Brahmans give their servants money for the purpose 
not, in this part, ckoosiug to be the immediate cause of bloodshed-” 

The majority of Brahmans may, and do, eat animal food : priefrts, 
while officiating as ancb, perhaps, do uot. The reader need not bo 
told, that, although all priests are Brahmans, all Brahmans arc not 
priests ; as among the Jews, the tribe of Lbvi fnraished the priest- 
hood, so among Hindus, it is furnished from that of Brahman. 

The general and rigid abstinence of the Poona Brahmans I im- 
pute originally to au affectation, it may now have become a feeling, 
of purity, with the vitov of Ics.sening the scandal that a Brahman 
government necessarily excites To ruign is, indeed, forbidden to 
a Brahman ; and tlio Poona government have a little reserve, 
or salvo in the existence of a nominal legitimuto fi’oya at Sattara. 
And the Peshwa professes, as the title implies, to be only his 
first servant ; although be be, to all intents and purposes, a 
sovereign, as far as he can enforce its acknowledgment. But 
the Poona or Kokan Bi-ahmans ore, notwithstanding their sancti- 
fied abhorrence of eating meat, held in contempt by their carni* 
vorous brethren of Bengal, and the northern eouutrics. Some 
of the Poona Kokaa Brahmans object to eating carrots^ as 
looking too much like beef ; they do not use tobacco, except in the 
form of sniiff. The Brahmans of Bengal and other parte eat flesh 
if they please, unless under some particular oirctunstonces ; it is 
likely, I think, that a majority of Brahmans eat animals, and that 
nine-tenths may, if they like.* 


• ThflM stAtenwTrts aro maoh to* Rt.rsiifc. A few Sniimans may 1>e found in 
the cities iLud largo tewns to whom flesh ia no strange food, and who have na 
ecruiUea as to the use of wine and Sfarits. lEtat they «ri* exceptions. As » unla, 
this lurgoand inQacntial portion of the commmitty retain their hatred vf flesh and 
flourish upon a vegetable diet. A groat port ot the Sudrae, especially in the 
interior follow the same mle; It ia much the same, in many parts, to say of a 
man he is a Salva, or he is a vegetarian. Even the respectable natires who use 
meat, abhor the sight of beef, none bnt the meanest castes touch it. Tt may 
be asserted with safety, that had India never known Eumpasns, it would nerar 
baTo known beef, —I'd. 
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I will go a step farther, and say, that not only do Hindas, even 
Brahmans, eat flesh, but that, at least, one sect eat hutnan flesh. 
I know only of one sect, and that, 1 believe, few in numbers, that 
does this ; bat there may, for aught I can say, be others, and more 
numerous. They do not, I conclude, (in our territory, assuredly 
not,) kill hniTian subjects to eat ; but they eat such as they find in 
or about the Ganges, and perhaps other rivers T’lie name of the 
sect that I allude to is, I think, Paramaliansa, as 1 have commonly 
heard it named ; and I have received authentic informfitiou of in- 
dividuals of this sect being not very unusually seen about Benares 
floating down the river on, and feeding on, a corpse Nor is this 
a low despicable tribe, but, on the contrary, esteemed — by them- 
selves, at any rate, a very high one. Whether the exaltation bo 
legitimate, or assumed by individuals in cousequeuco of |>ena«ce, 
or holy and sanctified acts. I am not prepared to state, but 1 
belief e the latter ; as I have known other instance.s where indivi- 
tlimls of different sects, hy persevering in extraordiuary piety, or 
peminee, have been deemed in a state incapable of sin, — The holi- 
ness of the actor sanctified the act, bo it what it may : or, as we 
say, to the pure all things are pure ; but I never Jieard of these 
V()liiptuou.s saint'.- carrying their <levoljon or impudence to the dis- 
gusting oxtravag-mec under our eousidoration. 'I'hoy are still 
much respected ; more, however, under all their sliapes, by women 
than men T will linisli my notice of the Paramahaumhy observ- 
ing that my information stated, that tho human brain is judged by 
tlie.se opieureaii cannibals as the most delicioii.s morsel of their 
nnsocial banquet.* 

Since this wa.s written, I find, the -word u.sftd in (he ninth volume 
of the .-1«. Iti’a. p. :>18, (Cal. 4to. edit.) and applied to “ ascetics 
of tho orthodox sect in the last stage of exaltation ; they disuse 
clothing. 1 have very seldom seen individuals evlirely naked, 
except in Poona, where dozens sometimes of these brawny saints 
are seen lolling and sleeping in the .streets, and on shop-boards, sa 
naked as they were born. In other Mahrat.a towns, or travelling, 
I have occasionally seen one; always treated with great respect, 
especially by women, who will sometimes kiss the holy man in a 
mode that we should judge highly indecent. I have known one of 
these nwha, now and then, come to Bombay ; but he has bee* 
.speedily admouished by the officers of police of the necessity of a 
nioro decent appeai-anco, or of immediate departure. 

In the same volume a passage occurs, referring to the followers 
of the doctrines of Buddha, that countenances the idea that they 


* Professor Wilson rorreets this Ktatemcnt and says tli 
r^ejrcd to in the text does not belong to tbe PBrumBlm 
The -worahip of this sert was paid to tho goddess Kiiii a 
of h-ntnan sacriflecs. It is now disi ontinned, the few inenibei 
ate disgusting objeiis, eoteied with filth nnd gashed with w 
of tho subjngiLtious of tho passioiw. Wilson’* Woflcs V..1 1 


at the rcfiulBive practice 
nsM bat to the Aghoriea. 
Old incl tided the ciffering 
ra of tho *ect who anrvivo 
(randa~prcteiided proof* 
l’3t, 235.— Ad. 
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am also cannibals ; but it is so repugnant to the generally-received 
notions of the humanity of that sect, that I shall, without laying 
any stress on it, merely quote the passage. 

“ Tlia Jains generally account modestly for all their tenets, and 
conduct themselves with propriety ; and never assert that their 
bodies are eternal, and that there is 710 God. Nor do they, like the 
Budhists, say, 'After death there is no pain in the flesh, or 
feeling ; since it feels not pain, nor death, what harm is there in 
feeding upon it, when it is necessary to procure health or 
strength ?” — Pago 256. 

It may be difficult for the English reader to believe this hitherto 
unrecorded story of the flesh-abhorring Hindus ; a.s well, perhaps, 
as the now fully authenticated facts, of their prodig'ality Of humau 
life. Not to mention the frequency of the self-immolation of 
widows, which is by no means confined to Brahmans’ w'idows, on 
the contrary, of the live or six that I have attended. I do not think 
one was a Brabmanv, but I have neglected to notice in every itv- 
stance the tribe of the victim, Hindus of all ranks in religion and lif(3 
are in the habit of carrying their aged or diseased parents or friends 
to the Gauges, if within reach, if not, to some other holy stream, 
to perish by hunger, weather, or alligators. Mothers, incredible a.s 
it may seem, revolt not, as the reader must when he first hears it, 
at throwing their infants into the sea or river to be eaten alive by 
alligators and sharks. Whole tribes were in the habit of destroy- 
ing, with but few exceptions, all their female children, (as is detail- 
ed, by a person of high distinction and respectability, in the fourth 
volume of the Js. Res. Art. 22.) until they were reclaimed and 
reformed by the personal influence and persuasion of an English 
gentleman, whose name i.s respected and venerated by a greater 
number of Hindus than that, perhaps, of any other individual of 
whatever country or religion. In the account just alluded to, his 
name is unaccountably omitted, although whatever merit, and it 
cannot be trifling, may attach to the influence and perseverance 
necessary to effect so extraordinary a revolution in minds impelled 
by feelings stronger even than those of humanity and natural 
affection, attaches exclusively to one person, and that i.s the Ho- 
mumble Jonathan Duncan, now governor of Bombay 

Until lately, the horrid habitual practice of infanticide in India 
was supposed to have been confined to the tribes of Rajakumara. 
and Bajavanga, who inhabit districts in the neighbourhood of 
Beuares ; but our recent acquisitions of territory and infliiem-e in 
the fine province of Guzarat have disclosed the existence of a similar 
practice among several tribes in that extensive country. And 
here, again, the same indefatigable zeal, that never slackens in its 
exertions for the public good, not only added the resources of this 
garden of India to the stores of our national prosperity, but, awake 
to the stiller calls of humanity, discovered that here also existed 
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the baneful practice of in^oticide, and happily again succeeded 
in its effectual suppression. It cannot be imagined th^ coercion 
or probibitionj enforced by the severest penal denunciatioT>s, could 
abolish a custom existing in opposition to feelings of a nature 
beyond the reach of temporal considerations ; and he wonld evince 
little knowledge of man who should so attempt it. Conciliation 
and reasoning have been the powerful instruments in effecting, by 
the same hand, so salutary a work, both in the east and west of 
India, in Benares and in Guzarat. In the latter province female 
infanticide was found to prevail among tho tribe of Jurejah, of 
which are the principal chieftains of the peninsula ; such as Jam 
of NcLggnr, otherwise Nonagar ; the Rajas of Wadiran, of (iottndel, 
and many others ; all of whom have recently entered into volun- 
tary engagements renouncing this unnatural piactico — into the 
discovery, progress, and termination, of which, 1 had intended to 
enter somewhat more at large ; but I learn that a full and authen- 
tic account thereof has been received lately by a gentleman likely 
to make tho best use of it, and with which, 1 trust, the public will 
not long remain unacquainted. I, therefore, shall uot dw'ell longer 
on the interesting subject. 

Human victims were formerly immolated at tho shrine of offend- 
ed or avenging deities, as I have had occasion to notice in other 
places ; but the practice is now, perhaps, entirely discontinued : in 
■our settlement.^ it is of course in that mstanco, as well os in every 
other of an atrocious nature, whether voluntary or otherwise. 

But a few years have elapsed since a widow in Bombay wanted 
to become a Sati, (that is, to burn herself) ; which being of course 
prevented, she applied to the Governor, and on refusal, crossed the 
harbour to the Mahrata shore, and there received lier crown of 
martyrdom. 

Prodigality or carelessne.ss of life has been, on another occasion, 
remarked as a conspicnoH.s trait in the Iliudii character; hence 
has arisen such an army of martyrs as no religion, perhaps, can 
, outnumber. As well as meritorious suffering for religion’s sake, 
suicide is in some ca.ses legal, and even comineinlablo : that, for 
instance, of tho Sati, or the self-immolated widow ; the only one 
that ever came under my notice, and to which sacrifice I have 
attended several victims. This triumph of priestcraft, the greatest, 
perhaps, it ha.s to boast, occurs at Poona, in ordinary and quiet 
periods, annually about twelve times; on an average of as inanj^ 
years. I was lately a whole year at Poona, and I knew of its oc- 
furrence only six time.s ; but it was a tuinultuous and revolution- 
ary period, and people were of cour.se put out of their usual and 
ordinary routine of thought and deed. As this ten-ible ceremony 
IS generally performed at Poona, at tho junction of tho Moota and 
Muola rivers, about a quarter of a mile from the skirts of the city, 
at which junction (ihence called Sa%gam,) the English Residency 
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ia sitoatodj and as my habitation was ns near as possible to 
the river, on the bank -opposite to the spot of saerifioe, anU not 
more distant than two hundred yards, 1 most likely know of all 
that oocurrod, and, with the exception of one that took place at 
midnight, attended thorn all. 

As this affecting sacri Bee has been so often described, T shall not 
here enter on any detail of particulars ; it may be observed, how- 
ever, that on no two occasions did the ceremonies, which sometimes 
are very niitnerovis and striking, exactly coincide : they sceinetl 
prolonged or abridged in a degree corresponding to the fortitude 
or timidity of the victim. 

The first that I attended was a young and interesting woman, 
about twenty-five years of age.. From the time of her first coining 
on horseback to the river-side, attended by music, ber friends. 
Brahmans, and spectators, to the period of her lighting the pile, 
two hours elapsed ; she evinced great fortitude. On another occa- 
sion, an elderly, sickly, and frightened woman was hurried into 
the pile in a quarter of an hour. 

Of the first of the.se 1 took particular note. Soon after I arrived 
at the pile, then erecting, she saw me, and beckoned ino to come to 
her : all persons immediately made way, and 1 was led by a Brah- 
man close up to her, when I made an obeisance, which she return- 
ed, looking full in my face, and proceeded to pre.sent mo with some- 
thing that she held in her hand. A Brahman stopped her, and 
desired mo to hold my hand out, that what she was about to give 
me might be dropped into it ; to avoid pollution, I suppose, by 
touching any thing while in contact with an impure person. She 
accordingly held her hand over mine, and dropped a pomegranate, 
wliich I received in silence, and reverently retired. I was sorry 
that it was not something of an unperishable nature, tliat I might 
have preserved it : some ornament, for instance. My wife, who 
was in the house on the other side of the river, observing the cere- 
monies through a glass, was also disappointed, and, of course, 
curious to know what was the article presented in so interesting a 
manner at such an awful time. 

After the Salt was seated in the hut of straw, built over the pile, 
with the corpse of her husband beside her, and just before the fire 
was applied, a venerable Brabman took me by the hand and led 
me close to the straw, through which he made an opening, and 
desired me to observe her, which I did attentively. She had a 
lighted wick in each hand, and seemed composed : 1 kept sight of 
her through the whole of her agony, as, until forced to retire from 
the intensity of the heat, which 1 did not, however, until a good 
deal scorched, I was within five feet of the pile. 

When the victim is a person of consequence, the ashes are, it is 
said, collected and thrown into the Ganges : I do not imagine that 
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eiicli attention k paid to penons o£ inferior condition, but nm 
periiaps, mistaken. Of my interesting victim I was deniroos to 
obtain some of the ashes, to preserve in lockets, &c. bat wue not 
able to obtain any. A military guard is generally placed over the 
spot of sacrifice, and itiy application was refused by an attendant 
Brahman ; who, after some solicitation, told me, he could not ima- 
gine of what utility the ashes of the Safi could be of to me, unless 
for the purposes of sorcery. A firm belief in the power of witchcraft 
and necromancy exists very extensively among all ranks and re- 
ligions in India ; and some instances of i«s effects, both of a ridicu- 
lous and terrible nature, have come within my knowledge. 

We are informed by Mr. Colebkoke, that legal suicide was for- 
merly common among the Hindus, and is not ut)w' very rare : among 
men, drowning themselves in holy rivers it is oftener resorted to of 
late than burning. The blind father and mother of the young 
anchorite, whom Dasakatha slew by tnistake, burnt themselves 
with the corpse of their son. The scholiast of the Rhaghuoansa, 
in which poem, as well as in the Ramnydna. this story is beauti- 
fnlly told, quotes a text of law to prove that suicide is in such 
instances legal. Versons affiicted with loathsome and incurable 
diseases have not unfrequently caused thciusel ves to be buried alive. 
And among the lowest trilms of the inhabitants of Berar and 
Gondivana ; suicide is occasionally vowed by such persons in return 
for boons solicited from idols, and is fulfilled by the successful votary 
throwing himself from a precipice, named Kala-hhairava, situated 
in the mountains between the Tapti and Nerinada rivers. The 
annual fair, held near that spot at the beginning of spring, usually 
witnesses eight or ten victims of this superstition. (See As. Res, 
Vol. VII. p. 257.) 


The father of Rhadacakt’ra, the Pandit so respectfully mentioned 
by Sir WmUAM JoNKS in different parts of the Asiafie. Researches, 
died a centenarian. ' His widow, who was fourscore, “became 
a SaU, and burnt herself to expiate sin.” (Life of Sir W. Jones 
Vol. 11. p 141.) 


In the Mahrata country, in Benares, and, I suppose, other parU 
of India, women, generally old women, .n e to bo mot with, I believe 
belonging to a particular tribe, who will devote themselves to death 
to attain certain ends, be it revenge or money, for themselves or 
their employers. But it does not often happen that the debtor, if 
it be on such an occasion, will venture, by refusing satisfaction, an 
imminent risk of the old heroine's actual self-murder. He is 
generally sufficiently terrified by the denunciations and execrations 
of the inexorable dun, who bitterly threatens the wretched defanlt- 
and eternal vengeance. Sometimes the creditor 
takes a cow, or a calf, l^f ore the debtor’s door, threatening, if his 
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In the Ayin Ahbery it is said that snicide is sometimes meritori* 
ons ; and there are five modes of performing it preferable to others : 
1. starving’; 2. beingcovered with dry cow-dung, and consumed by 
fire ; 8. being buried in snow ; 4. going into the sea at the month of 
the Ganges, there praying and confessing sins until the alligators 
devour the penitent ; 5. cntting one’s throat at A.l1ahabad, at the 
junction of the Ganges and Jumna. 

Well-authenticated anecdotes might easil}^ be collected, to a 
considerable extent, of the sangninary propensity of this people ; 
such as would startle those who have imbibed certain opinions, 
from the relations of travellers, on the character and habits of the 
“abstinent and blood-abborring Hindus,” and “Brahmans, with 
souls unspotted as the robes they wear.” 

I have hinted, that th* example of one sect, or of an indi- 
vidual, may extensive!}' influence the practice of another. Thus 
at Poona, on the Mahoinedan fast in comraeinora.tion of the 
martyrdom of the sons of Ally and Fatima, it is usual among the 
faithful, as they call themselves, there, as well as at other places, to 
go about in mournful and frantic procession, preceded by an 
article slightly constructed of split bamboo and paper, called Tahut, 
or Tabooi, in imitation of a Mahoinedan tomb. These Tahut* are 
of divers magnitudes and descriptions, generally surmounted by a 
dome, and frequently as grand as painting and gilding can make 
them; and, indeed, often not devoid of elegance and taste. Every 
family of distinction collect as many followers as they can, to 
grace the procession of the domestic Tahut to the sea or river, 
into which it is thrown. This ceremony one would imagine 
would be confined to MinMidmanit ; and so it is, wherever I have 
witnessed it, Poona excepted, where T have seen the Penhwa 
Baaji Rao, his brother Amki’I' Rao and Chimna ApfA, Nana 
Fiirnavkese, and other personages of the highest distinction, 
imitate the Mahomedans in the procession and tumult of the 
Tahut : and come themselves on elephants, in magnificent state, 
preceded some of them by field-pieces to fire salutes, to the river 
to witness the immersion of the Tahut*, which is always per- 
formed at the junction of the Mo»ta and Moola rivers, that join at 
the English Residency ; the habitations of which afford a fine view 
of this interesting and really magnificent spectacle. ’Plie lahuis, 
however elegant and costly, are thrown into the water and 
demolished. This is an instance of the Brahmans, and other Bin- 
dm, being leas averse to imitate the customs of other people than 
the hitherto received opinion would admit. 

Another anecdote may he admissible, as tending to show how 
indifferent the extensive tribe of Mahratas are in their diet : pre- 
mising, that the Mahrata belongs to the grand division K.shatriya, 
the second in rank of the four, immediatchv next to the Brahman. 
ITie tribe is very numerous : how the Mahrata may rank among 
its subdivisions I know not, but imagine low. 
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A Mahrata, much above a low station in life, a soldier of some 
rank, and it may be said, a gentleman, being on a visit to one of 
our officers at the Residency who was in the habit of rearing poul- 
try, heard directions given to a servant to throw away a batch of 
eggs that had failed of hatching. The Mahrata, although aware 
of their condition, indicated a wish for the eggs ; and ov\ being 
asked what he could do with them — “ could he eat them ?” said, 
“ perhaps uot ; but they would do for the children.” 

Mahratav eat almost indiscriminately ; I know of nothing they 
object to, except beef and tame swine ; wild hogs they will eat. 

With the higher tribes, eating is a business of much ceremony 
and importance. Enough has been written on the particular 
caution observed not to partake of the same dish with an indivi- 
dual of an inferior msfe ; or cooked, or even touolied, by an inferior. 
The, leniple .tf Jaoa Na'i-ha, the famous resort for pilgrims of all 
sects, although Kkishna beehietly worshipped there, is a converging 
point, where all the contending parties unite in harmony with each 
other. It is commonly uiiditirsiood that here, and hero only, do 
all castes, tribes, sects, or whatever terms may best include the wliole 
race of Hindus, eat and drink’ together. I do not immediately 
recollect any good authority for this generally- received opinion : 
if correct, it is a. curious .subject for inquiry. It is well known that, 
in general, a Brahman will eat dressed victuals cooked only by a 
Brahman. I reoolloct much embarrassment being caused at Poona, 
by a Brahman of rank, who gave great dinners, discovering Ids 
fav'oiirite cook to be a Mahomedan. Considerable disti-ess arose 
from this incident; less, however, I imagine, than if the impostor 
had been of a ba.se tribe of Hindu : the impurity would be removed 
by expiatory fasting, washing.s. Set-.., penances ; and, above all, alms 
to temple.s, and to Brahman.s. 

The Brahmans have great vanity on the point of cooking ; the}' 
think that no other people know how to live. Many books are 
doubtless in their possession on this science ; and a Brahuumieal 
Almanac <h (Tuarmaiid might pei'liaps rival its namesake. At 
an early period of on r ambassador’s residence at the court of Poona., 
it wns u.snal for tlic Feshtra, and the inini.sters, and courtiers, to 
entertain him ami suite at dinner; and it could be di.scovered 
that some of them supposed our party would iiever again tolerate 
the barbarous taste of our own national cookery ; and while with 
rea-sonable hosjiitality urging us to partake of the good fare, in- 
sinuated, ratlier more plainly than is couiraon to the artful refine- 
ment of Brahrniinical politeness, that we might uot, perhaps, soon 
meet again with .such temptations to indulgence.* 



of the Maliratss, r»eii ol ttniliniHnii, is sotiictiinns nnitisiUK ' t 
s\ I' l'K.vivRKii^ onr af tlw wiswtH uf nirti. oak «i.» o t,itpfltions 
it ttiis* dwrriplwm. 0» the occaeioii of it fMoty, niailu vrith Ihc 
hi the y<-»r 1/77, wo earn sonw. hoBtsgesi from Romboy for it# 
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It must be confeseed, thHt both Hindu and Muhomedan cookery 
is in many instances excellent; Still the politeness of an English 
guest is sometimes pat to a severe teat, when he feels it expedient 
to partake of a nyUakakabian dish that his palate revolts at, rather 
than wound the harmless vanity of the host’s or his cook’s fancied 
acquirements in the sophistication of viands 

As well as in respect to their eating, the public opinion is 1 think 
also erroneous as to the drinking of the Hindus. That their moral 
and religious books, like ours, recommend and ordain temperance 
and abstinence, is true enough ; but the general practice is, I fear, 
different. All authors almost, from Qointhjs Ccktius to the 
existing race, tell us that the Hindus drink no intoxicating liquor. 
In that interesting and intelligent work, CBAuruRn’s Sketches, we 
are told, (V’ol. 1. p. 140.) that “ no Hindu, of any of the four castes, 
is allowed by hi.s religion to taste any intoxicating liquor ; it is 
only drank by strangera, dancers, players, aud Chandalas. or out- 
casts.” 

This IS, I fear, distant from the truth : the lower orders of 
Hindus — of throe out of the four tribes, are nearly as drunken a 
set as the lower classes of most other religions. It would be deemed 
very disgraceful in a Brahman to be seen drunk ; and no instance 
of it occurs to my recollection : on the whole, the Brahmans are, 
I think, the must moral and best behaved race of men that 1 ever 
met with.* 

lu the 8i'i UhfMjkauitta, a life of Krishna, stories are given of 
drunken bouts, partakeu of by himself, aud his tribe of Yadavas, and 
others ; which, however, he prohibited, in coosequeuce of the 
disgraces aud dilemmas iu which the comsequence involved the party. 

1 will now give some texts from the Institutes of Mani), aud 
some other extracts, witli remai us on the subject of the supposed 
abstiuence of the Hindus from flesh meat ; together with some of 
more general reference to the character aud sanctity of Brahmans. 


Cliap. 111. V. 123. — “ Sages have distinguished the monthly 
Srad'ha by the title of anwaharya, or after-eaten; that is, eaten 


line iicrforiimiiue. I'lwsiiijc a river, these f'cntlcmeii (\V. ti. Kahmich, Ek'/., and 
Contain Stcakt,) asked |H'rinission to bathe: their re(|ueBt wob duly considered 
by tlic ehiefs, aod ne^^atived, lest, us the gejitletiieii afterwai-ds learned, they might 
effoct tlieir eseapi- ; for the river riiiniing somewhere into the sea, the Uahratu 
oBieers could not lie resjaiusible for tlioir charge if suffered to go into their own 
elfineHt, being indr;- per, file, as they termed them, 

* This language is mueli too strong. Dniiikenuess is not u vice of any loognitude 
in the Hindu eonimunily. A mnii of the rrspi.'etnble classes is seldum seen intu.vi- 
cuted. It is to be fewred tfiat the practicu is on the increase, and it is a question 
whether the Lieeusing system of the British Uovernment is not favomhle to It.— £d. 
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after tUo Pinda, or >>aJl of rico ; and it iiiunt be 
extreme oar-e, and with flesli meat in the condition.— 124. 
What Bruhmann must be eutertained at that ceroTnony, mid who 
must be acoe()ted ; iiow many are to be fed, und with sorts 

of food ; on all those articled, without umiiision, 1 will luHy dis- 
course." — (And they are accordiiij^iy detailed.) — "227. him 

ndd spiced puddings, and milky tiiessns of varioHS sorts ; roots of 
herbs, and ripe fruits; savoury moats and sweot*smelling drinks.” 
— " 2t>C. What sort of oblations, given duly to the r/taucs, are 
capable of sati.sfying' them for a long time, or for eternity. I will 
now declare, witliont omission. — " 267. The ancestors of men are 
satisfied a wiiole mouth with rice, barley, black lentils, or vetches, 
water, roots, and fruit, given with proscribed ceremonies. — ” 2t>6. 
Two mouths, with fish ; three mouths, with venison ; four, with 
mutton ; five, iritli the Hesh of such birds as the tivice-boni may 
eat. — Six months, with the flesh ofkirt.s; seven, with that 
of spotted deer; eight, with that of the deer, or initelope, called 
ena ; nine, with th.it of the rwru. — “ 270. Ten months are they 
satisfied with the flesli of wild boars and wild buffaloes; eleven, 
with that of rabbits, or hares, and of tortoises. — “ 271. A whole 
year, w'itii rnila of cows, and food made of that milk ; from tJic 
flesh of the loiig-eared white goat, their satisfaction endures twelvi 
years. — “272, ’l.'/ie potiierbcu/aA'rtca ; the fi.->li mahai*a(ea, or tin 

divdou ; tiie flesh of a rhinoctios, or of an iron-coloured kid ; hoiiev ; 
and all such forp.st grains as are eaten by hermits ; are formed Tor 
their satisfaction without end.” 

Let It be remembered, that this entertainment of Smd'hu, in 
honour of deceased ancestor.s, is for Hruhinaiis to partake "f ; it i; 
laid down in verse -i-io, preceding, that “ the liberal gifts of fomi, 
the due prepanition for the repast, amt the eompany of the most 
exalted iJr.-ihinaii.-, are true riches in the ubscfpiies to ancestors.’' 

In V. L’2t) divers things are emunerated, ns “ wealth in Srad'ha 
to the gods.” 

“ 227. t*iich wild grams u.s are eaten by hermits, milk, the 
juice of the inoon-piant, meat untainted, iind salt unprepared by 
art, are things fit in their own nature for the last-mentioned 
offering.” 

Chap. IN'. V. 20. At the season when old grain is iisimily cou- 
BUined, let a HsHlimaii offer new grain for a plcnfifitl harvest : at 
the fwdstices let him sacriflco cattle.—” 27. Not having offered 
grain for the harvest, nor cattle at the time of the solstice, lot no 
Brahman who keeps hallowed fire, and wishes for long life, taste 
rice or flesh. — “ 2H. tSiiice the holy fires, not being hotioimul with 
new grain and witli a sacrifice of cattle, are greedy for rice and 
flesh, and .‘leek to devour his vital spirits." — ”132, Let not a 
Brahman read the Vedas lolling on a couch, nor with his thighs 
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crossed ; nor having lately swallowed meat, or other food, given 
on the birth or death of a relation.” — “ 131. At noon, or at mid- 
night, or having eaten tiesh at a Srad’ha, or in either of the twilights, 
lot not a Brahuian tarry where four ways meet.” — ‘‘ 205. Never let a 
priest eat part of a saciilice-not begun with the texts of the Veda ; 
nor^* Ac. Ac.-—" 213. Nor that which is given without due honour 
to honourable men ; nor any flesh which has not been sacrificed.” — 
“ 250. A bod, houses, blades of Ktma grass, perfumes, water, flow- 
ers, jewels, buttei', iiiiik, ground rice, fish, new milk, flesh meat, 
uud great vegetables, let him md proudly reject.” 

Chap V. V. 1 1 . — •' Jjot every twice-bom man avoid carnivorous 
liiids, and such as live in towu.s ; aud quadrupeds with uncloven 
hoofs, except those allowed by the Veda. — “ 12. The sparrow, the 
water-bird placu, the pheuicopteros, the breed of the towu-cock, 
tlie wood-pecker, the piurot, male aud female. — “ 13, Birds that 
strike with their beak, web-footed birds, those who wound with 
strong talons, aud those who dive to devour fi.sh. Let him avoid 
meat kept at a slaughter-house, stud dried meat, — 14 The heron, 
the raven, all amfiiubious fish -eaters, tame hog.s, aud fish of every 
sort, but those e*pre8.Hly pei initfed. — “ 15. He who eats the flesh of 
sny (iniioal is called the eater of that aiunial itself ; aud a fish-eater 
IS an eatt'r of all flesh ; from fish, therefore, he must diligently 
abstain, — ‘‘ Id. Ve‘t the two fish, called patUinu and ruhita, may be 
eaten by the guests, when offered as u repast in honour of the gods, 
or the manes ; and so may the kosuII.u, of every species.” 

'riicii follows a long list of poriiiiited and prohioiled auiuial food ; 
iiuioiig the former are the lie.ogelmo, porcujiuK', li/.ard, tortijise, 
rabbit, liare. — "These, anuwtg li\w-t<.ic<l aiiiuials, wise legislators 
deciure lawful food; and all quad viipeds, oaiiiels excqited, which 
luivi; but one row of teeth the loibiddeii are .solitary animals, 
uiikiiowii beasts or birds, though generally declared eatable, and all 
creatures with five daws. 

“ IP. 'I’he tw'ice-born man who has intentionally eaten a mush- 
room, the flesh of a tame hog, or a town-cock, or a leek, or an 
onion, or garlic, is degraded iinmediately.” 

With a little alteration, the lirst part of J i, V k.N'AI.'s fifteenth 
satire, beginning Qiii« nem-H, might be upplioil to the Bralimans as 
happily as to the Egyptians, the object of lii.‘< severity. The follow- 
ing, with the necessary modification, i.s (Jwkn’s paraphi-asc ; — 

Who knows not that theri'V nothing vik- nur odd 
Which brain-sick Br>ihmaU» turn not to a god 'r 
Some of those b)o<'khc«ds bulls and cow.'; udore 
Kish, rejitiles, birds, aiid snakes, ns iiiuiiy moit . 

A loiig-taiKd aiw some suppliants adniii o. 

Or inau-like efeuiiant— -a ||^ their sire : 

One t-aee a god nalf-iuaii lutU-iish revere, 

Utben to beastly moieties adl^; 
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Hotith to a utoiie'b hif{h dtity bend down, 
Whik' Rticks with adui’atiou crown , 

Nay vogetableii here hold miik ditiiie — 

On WWh or niinstirnoins ’ti« |>rofHiie to dim:. 
Oil, liolj iint.ioii ! where tlie gHi-cleiis bear 
A crop ol' gmls throughout the tedious year. 


The taint of illicit food i.s, however, easily expiated : the rules of 
expiation are given in this chapter. 

“ 22. Beasts and birds of excellent sort may be slain by Brahmans 
for sacriHoe, or for the .sustenance of those whom they are bound to 
support : Auastva did this of old.” 

Other legulation.s follow for tlie eating or avoiding flesh meat ; 
and so far from its being generally forbidden, the liindiis generally, 
even Bralimaus, nay jiriests, are exjuessly enjoined to eat it, and 
are even iiirsed for refusing to oat flesh. Some few texts to this 
effect are here extracted, from the same most venerable and revered 
code extant among the Hindus, or, perhaps, among any existing 
people. 

Chap. V . V. 28. —“For the sustenance of this vital spirit Bk.ahjia 
created all this aiii'.nal and vegetalile system ; and nil that is movea- 
ble or immoveable tliat spirit devours.” — “ 30. He who eats accord- 
ing to law commits no sin, even thongli cverv day he taste the 
flesh of such animals as may lawfully be tasted ; .since both ani- 
mala who may be eaten, and those who eat them, were tmnally 
created by Bk.ahma.”— “ 32. N., sin is committed by him who, 

having honoured the deities and tlie manex, eats flesh ‘ meat which 
he bus or whicli he has lnmse)f acqiiiredy or wJiioh has 

been given to him by another.”— “ 34. The sin of iiim who kilb 
deer lor gam is not so heinou.s, with respect to the punishment 
111 another life, us that of him who eats flesh meat in vain, or not 
previously offered as a sacrifice 3.5. Hut the man who, en- 
gaged in holy rites aeeorduig to law, refuses to eat it, shall sink in 
to the state of a beast.”— 

• 1 ■ i.u “iin " htb knowing the meaning and prin- 
ciples of the slays cattle on the occaeioii above mentioiiod 

conveys both himself and cattle to the summit of beatitude ” 


It would be siiperfliioiie to quote any more texts in proof that the 
Uiudufi m gene nil, nay universally, may eat flesh meat j and my 
opinion IS, that, with some, and, comparatively, not very many 
voluntary except, un-s, they do eat it. There are, however, rules and 
recommendation.s ot abstinence in this .same venerable code whence 
X have extracted such contradictory indulgences. Verses 4fl to 55. 
next Sl'C; abstinence ; and the vei-y 


feimeLd Honof '~"^" fl««b meat, in drinking 

Xwmented liquor, in caressing women, there is uo tttrpitndej for to 
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sack enjojnients men are naturally prone : but a virtuous absti- 
iieuoe fi-um tlieTu produces a signal cotnpensation.” 

I have been more tediously partionlar in my extrsiots from these 
sacred ami lioly Inxfif.uli'ii, on the subject of the abstinence or non- 
abstinence of Himlns, and even Brahmans, from animal food, from 
a full persuasion that it is a point on which the general opinion of 
the European wtirld is not more uniform than erroneous. 

Enough, I tliink, has been offered, and on better authority than 
mine, to prove the fact that Hindus, even Brahmans, may legally 
eat meat. It 1ms been asked, how, in former times of famine 
in Bengal, it happened that the GentonK, as travellers relate, 
died in the streets rather than eat meat, or any food, proffered 
by European.s ; and if riee or vegetables were not their only food, 
why siihstitutesf of Hesh were not resi.rted to I* I have never been 
in Bengal, nor if 1 had, should 1, perhaps, be able to account for 
the fact — admitting it to be one: it is, bowever, one thing to 
state, or to pn>ve a fact, and another to aeconnt for it.* But we 


• Tlip iimtility of aiiiilving ihrorrtical re«sonti\)r» to vn«(>« wlu*is> our ftHslinff* are 
IMtrnnioum, however irnitionst such feeliiiK* tnsv lie, has Iimmi noticed with iiiAcient 
frequeney. .MlhouKii tlie inrideiit that I am about (o relate U* not very eri>ditab]e 
to my phitiwophy. 1 will iievertheleiMi jove it t had left I’oona aVwnit Hunset on a 
journey to Honibay, and arrivintr at the Oijt of the Bhoor.ghiiMt in-fore sunrise neat 
inornitif;, ijuitied my horses and aiteiidaiita. deterniinin^ to descend the Diountaiii 
alone, that I niisht iiiiititeiTU|>feiny enjoy the tremendous scenery of tins unrivalled 
region. Know>n>{ the jmth so well. I did not judjfe it jMissihle that 1 could U>se it ; 
hm it so lmp(icncd, that, wnnderiiiit out of the reftular road, 1 missed the well-known 
vitlsjfe of HI the iihiint'j. fiMit, wheiv I was to hav<' rcjotm-d my riitinue i and 

iteforc 1 discovered m, l•(v<lr, nod < oiild iis tifv it, found that I had jostecedcd several 
milus beyuiiil the t ilhurc : w hich distamv was now ni tie retracts!, ft watt the mouth 
t»f May, the hottest of the year; the nstti excessively stotiv and dusty ; the sun was 
hijfh, and the incliiiiny fatv- of the moiintain, Uniking to the wttslward, refleeteri big 
rays and heat full on niiiie , niut lw>ft>re { ajeain reaehiHl the ftsu ttf the hills, 1 was 
almost sittkioK with thirst and fatigue. I had nrrivetl within a tjiiarter of a mile of 
the fine tank of A^ijs-o/t/, the hoittid. at that moment, of my earthly views; but 
tni|>ntient from such cxlri-nie thirst, enleretl a hovel, and r<*t)uegted water- A 
young wotiiaii itii med ial e| y retired fr-mi a sort of fnint vernnda, where » man was at 
work, and 1 listctiod to the gtiiyfling of the li<|iii<l frvtm a largi' into a portable vceael 
with feelings not to J«. dcscrilied • she apprtsu'hcd me with the water in her hand, 
and with heuevoleuee in her fnee. ami 1 iiivist eap-rly itisvpnred to drink, and (aa I 
thought) live The iiinii. hsikiiig m me, armsted the hnml id his wife, and not 
seeing, )H<rlin|>s. that I was a Chnittiiin, or not knowing our tuuirceg of impurity, 
told me, with distress and meekness, tliat I was in the house, and about to receive 
drink from the hand, of a (’tin (that ia. a coWilcr, or leather-worker; among 
Hiudtis, a very base trilie). (Inn the reader believe that, in Bitch a situation, I 
should on thnt account forego what on earth I moat and alone required V But 1 
certainly did--l hnjte with dmvnt Ihanka by signs, for 1 could scarcely articulate 
them j and la-nt my miserable gte|iH, iliivwted by my anxious host, toward the town 
and tank, doiihtfiil' near as tliev were, if I hiwl energy or at n-n^h to reach them. 
Ni>w this couhl not have been viinity ; ftvr in what laitrit eotild 1 lie vain-glorious 
Is-fore lliis kind cobbler anil his Iteiievoleirt wife ? Nor eottltl it have Iteeii byjm- 
crisy ; fori fancied myself almivst on tlie thrtwHolil of amtlher world. What the 
e.xciting teelini- may have been 1 can aearcelv t«l! ; but it was not, I think, either 
of these. 
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may admit, tkat QCindna of the higher classes ill each 

of the three first tribes would not receive any food so offered, be 
it of meat or vegetables : it is contrary to whet they have been 
taught as pleasing to the gods. Hence the Hindu is the most 
ind»fferent of men in regard to life : he refuses food offered, as he 
is taught, unlawfully, and dies a martyr.* _ 

- So stiff are even the lower orders of Hindus in the article of 
purity, that the inferiors of yonr menial servants will not only 
decline eating of yonr food, but pnlky bearers, for instance, and 
some mcuihalfhifi, or link-boys, will not clean a knife, or touch a 
plate, because they have been in contact with inent — they would, if 
necessary, rather suffer martyrdom. Bnt, if on a journey, they will 
remind yon of the day being sacred to sncli a deity, and solicit a 
abillingt to bnv a sheep, which they will kill and eat with all the 
»aruj froid and yiisfo of a. Chrif>f!nn. 

It has, perhaps, been a benevolent artifice of the priests to make 
the multitude I'ontented, and even pleased, at abstaining from 
what such an immense population could not, under their l>ad, if 
under any, system of political and domestic economy, possibly 
obtain. Nor can siicli a jwpnlation, or. indeed, perltaps, the po- 
pulation of anv civiliTJod nation, find in resorting to flesh any 
material relief from a de.arth of vegetable food, where the latter, 
as it does almost every where, constitutes the chief ingredient of 
diet, In Ireland the peasantry abstain from animal food ; and 
knowing no coinparafive snperioritv, scarcely repine : in England 
they abstfiin, and grumble: in India they abstain, and glory 
in it. 

The antlioritv of Mr. Crtt.KBROKE, taken from his Dissertation 
on the. Religions Ceremonies of the Hindus, (*4*. Rpk. Vol. Vll. p. 
271.) may be given as in point on the subject of eating animals, if 
it be not found to eoincide exactly with my opinion. 


• TIint thp 

liberty of using fin 
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prftcliee i 

t time, we must remenilier that Man 
code ill the earliest age of tlio world, ainl that the niost learned 
' ruiniiieiitK deelared certain tif these rules iiiapplieahle in the 
the first and srrnad -ages men were endued willi true piety and 
BO they were in the thinl nge, bnt in the fourth, a diminution of 
elleetiial powers wa.s ordniinsl liy their Creator." Some of the 
luetioned iu the coile are nojir forbidden. Amongst these are the 
. ami the iiso of fl.wh in the neremnni(>8 of the Riadatia or the 
c. “ The tradition of the elilerf." was made of “ none effect” 

I in the “old time.” See the general note appended to the 
Thinl Edition, Madras. —Erf. 


^*'*''* r«ppp, or about a shilling, will buy a sheep in moat of the interior parts 
of India; or wheiv the fpiiek iiilerehange of money, introdueed bv European com- 
iiiarce, has not rendered money cheaper. 
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" rt should be observed," he says, " respecting the pr^tice of 
giving food at these obsequies, that Brahmans generally give it to 
one or more of their own relations ; a stranger, unless indigent, 
would be very unwilling to accept the food, or to attend at a 
Srad’ha, for the purpose of eating it. The use of flesh meat is 
positively enjoined to Hindus at certain obsequies, (see J»». of 
Maud, Chap. III. v, 124.) and recommended at all,* (Mano, Chap. 
III. V. 268. &c.) But the precepts of their lawgivers on the sub« 
ject are, by some, deemed obsolete in the present age, and are 
evaded by others who acknowledge the cogency of these laws: 
these commonly make a vow of abstaining from flesh meat, and 
consider that vow as more binding than the precepts here alluded 
to. Others, again, not only eat meat at obsequies and solemn 
sacrifices, but make it their common diet, in direct breach of their 
religion.” — (see In«. of Manu, C. V. v: SI. &c.) 

As well as in the Iu«tUuie« of Manit, .slaying and eating ani- 
mals is allowed and enjoined in the Vedas : and one of the leading 
innovations of Bdddha was the condemnation of such a practice. 
The abstinence from flesh — I apply the term to Hindus as I would 
to the fasts of Christians, may, perhaps iu some degree, have 
arisen from the reforraiiig mildness of Bi ddha and his doctrines. 
Such doctrines being evidently innocent, and gaining ground in 
tho estimation of the people, would bo a sufficient indncemont for 
the leaders of the ortho«lox to tolerate and adopt thorn, and to 
emulate the approved practice of their heretical opponents. Some 
of our early mis.siouarics oh.serviiig the priests in Malabar to ab- 
stain from animal food, and the respect they consequently enjoyed, 
did so likewise, and called themselves Christian Bralimans.t 

The following passage is applicable to the topic under discus- 
sion, and elucidatory also of other parts of luy work. 

“ The Aswiivied’ha, and Purtuhamed'lM, celebrated in the manner 
directed by this Veda, are not really sacrifices of horses and men. 
In the first-mentioned ceremony, six hundred and nine animals of 
various kinds, domestic and wild, including birds, fish, and reptiles, 
are made fast ; the tame ones, to twenty-one po.st.s, and tlie wild 
ones, in tho intervals between the pillars ; and after certain prayers 
have been recited, tho victims are let loose without injury. In tho 
other, a hundred and eighty-five men of various specified tribes, 
characters, and prolessions, are bound to eleven posts ; and after 
the hymn, concerning the allegorical immolation of Naravana, 
has been recited, these human victims are liberated unhurt ; and 

• Exclusive of daily trad’han, fornuil olMCqaiei are performed ninety-six tioics 
in every year, on fixed days ; enanieratotl in the pan^ preceding that whence the 
above passage is quoted. 

t These were Jesuit missionaries, and they cailed themselves Western Brah. 
mans. It was tjieir policy to keep Christianity out of sight.— fd. 
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oblations of batter are made on the sacrificial fire. This mode of 
performing the Aswamed^ha and Ptrrushamed’ha as emblematio oere- 
monies, not an real sacrifices, is taught in this Veda ; and the in> 
torpretation is fully confirmed by the rituals, (particularly a sepa- 
rate ritual of the Furvehamed’ha by Y ajntai>*;va,) and by com- 
mentators on the Sanhita and Brahmana .* one of whom assigns 
as a reason, ' because the flesh of yktims, which have been actnally 
sacrificed at a Yajmja, must be eaten by the persons who offer the 
sacrifice : biit a man cannot be allowed, much less required, to eat 
human flesh.” — This passage is cited by Mr. Coi.CBROii;K from 
memory : he adds, “ It may he hence inferred, or conjectured at 
least, that human sacrifices were not authorised by the Veda itself ; 
but were either tlien abrogated, and an emblematical ceremony 
substituted in their place, or they must have been introduced in 
later times on the authority of certain Furanan or Tantrae, fabri- 
cated by persons who, in thi.s, as in other matters, established 
many unjustifiable practices, on the foundation of emblems and 
allegories, which they misunderstood.” — Colkuboke on the Vedait. 
At. Ret. Vol. VII f. p.'-m 

In a description of the species of cow called QatfiJ, in the eighth 
volume of the Atiatir Resea relict, are some pavssage.s that 1 will 
advert to, in evidence of the Hindus of Bengal, and neighlx>iiriag 
provinces, killing and eating, imt only animals, but the Gayal ; 
which differs not much more from other species of kine than the 
Hindu does from the European. “ By some sects the Gayal is 
hunted for the sake of the flesh and skins: the flesh of the Gayal 
is in tlio highest estimation among the Cttcis (a tribe of moun- 
taineers) ; so much so, that no solemn festival is ever celebrated 
without Slaughtering one or more Gayals, according to the impor- 
tance of the occasion.” — Page 517. “In some provinces the Hindus 
will not kill tlie Gayal, which they hold in equal veneration with 
tlie COW'.” P. ,51?. “ The Jluja of Kach’har, who is a Kshalriya of 

the fiuryahuTiti race, occasionally sends several Gayals to be ^ri- 
ficed on certain liills in his country, in order to conciliate the devata 
of tlie place.”* “The Gayal is like a cow — consequently not a 
cow ; a Hindu, therefore, commits no offence by killing one. But 
native.s of Bengal, or of tho mountains, who are Hindus, scruple to 
kill a Ofiycd themselves, because it is named Gubay-gem, or the 
Gatalin cote.” — Page 523. 

“ Methauna, another name for the same animal, are sacrificed, 
especially by Nagas&-nd CMcta before the mountain gods, Nakbabak 


* ‘In Beogat, and tho contignoua proTinces, thoiniuids ot kids aud buffalo 
mlvea arc sBcrificed befnro the Mnl at ercry celebrated tempi* j and opulent persons 
inako a similar destmetiem at tbefr private cliapela. The sect which has adopted 
this aysieni is prevalent in Beugsl, and in many other provincei of India • and the 
aaiiBiiinan- chapter, translated from tho Katiea pumta" “by Hr. Br.AttBtin*, 
<.t*. Pet. Vol. T.) is one araoag the authorities on which it relies. But Ow 
praotire t» not approved of by othw aects of Hiodua." 
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and MAitix. The Oada and ITagag are fund of ihe and 

therefore constantly keep such cattle, and eat their flesh ; and often 
make presents of them to the Eaja of Kach’har. The iJoja preserves 
them, and sometimes offers Methanan in sacrifices to deities ; or 
entertains with their flesh Nagaa and who come to visit him. 
The mountaineers are much pleased ivith that compliment, and eat 
the meat with delight.”. — Pago 524. 

In the sacred and other hooks of the Hindus this animal is classed 
with kine : its picture, as well as habits and conformation, clearly 
indicate its genus. 

“ The twenty-fourth chapter of the Yajur Veda enumerates the 
animals that should be consecrated to various deities at an Asvcame- 
dha. It is there directed, (verso 27.) that three RisyqH (white-footed 
antelopes,) shall be consecrated to the deities named Vdsm ; in 
verse 28, that three buffaloes shall be presented to Vaedna ; as 
many Gavaym, to Veiuaspati ; and the same number of camels, to 
Twashti. The commentator on the Ped«, (Mahidhaea,) explains 
Gavaya as signifying ‘ wild cattle resembling kine.’-— It is evident 
that this suits better with the Gayal, than with any other animal 
known in India.” — Page 525. 

I find among my memoranda a note relating to the Raja of Kooch- 
bahar, that was taken from the verbal cornmnnication of a i^entlQp 
man who, I think, was present at the sanguinary ceremony it des- 
cribes : the following is a copy of it. — 

“ When the present (1804,) Itaja of Kooch-hahar, in Bengal suc- 
ceeded to that title and station, one of the ceremoniee of inaugura- 
tion was marked by an extraordinary effusion of blood : fifteen 
hundred buffaloes were slaughtered in five days, and more than 
thrice that number of goats and kids. This bloodshed was in the 
presence, and under the direction, of Bi-ahmans : the Raja himself 
killed with his own hand about thirty bnffaloes, a Brahman 
making a mark with his finger, previously dipped into white 
paint or lime and water, on the animal’s neck, at the place 
proper for the Raja to strike ; be struck the beasts with a short 
straight sword, or rather large knife. The Raja was a youth, and 
smote the first buffalo with considerable trepidation, but fortunately 
killed it.” 

Although it will lie abundantly proved, by various passages 
scattered through this work, that the philosophical or reasoning 
portion of the Hindus are not polytheists, as has, indeed, been 
asserted for many years by authors of different countries : still, as 
in the case of the Romanists of the Christian church, it will be 
difficult to acquit the lower and ignorant majority of idolatry and 
plnrality of aaperior beings — differing in degiee, but still sanctified 
and deified. 
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Image worship is very general among Hindvis of all sects : there 
are, doubtless, some philosophic minds, and, perhaps, some in every 
sect, who have reasoned and rejected it ; but I know of no such 
rejection by auy whole tribe or description of men. 

“It has now come to light,” says Abo’l Fakil, “that the 
generally received opinion of the Hindus being ])olytheists has no 
foundation in trutli ; for although their tenets admit positions that 
are difficult to be defended, yet that they are worshippers of God, 
and only one God, are incontrovertible truths.” — /ly/» Alehery, 
Vol. 111. 

“ They, one and all, believe in the unity of tJie Godhead,” (this 
surely is too unquuliiied) j “and although they hold images in high 
veneration, yet they are by no means idolaters, as the ignorant 
suppose. I ha’ve myself,” continues Aue’j. Fazu., “ frequently dis- 
coursed with many learned and upiight men of this religion, and 
eomprelieiul tlieir .doctrine : wliich is, tliat the images are only 
representations of celestial beings, to w'hom they turn thcni.selves 
while at prayer to prevent their thoughts from wandering ; and 
they think it an indispensable duty -to address the Deity after that 
manner.” “ In all their prayers they imjdovo blessings from the 
sun. They consider the iSiiprcine Being to be above all labour ; 
believing Brahma to be the creator of the world ; Vishnu, its 
providence and preserver ; and Kudka, (who is also called 
if^HA'uE'VA), its destroyer.” “One sect believes that God, who 
hath no equal, appeared on earth under those throe forms, without 
having been thereby polluted in the smallest degree : in the same 
manner as the Christians speak of their Messiah.” “ Others hold, 
that all three wore only human beings, who, on account of their 
sanctity and righteousness, were raised to these high digni- 
ties.” — Ih. 

The re.spect in which images were very .anciently held by the 
Hindus, a^ipeai's in the following text of Maku. Ins. Chap IV. 
V. 130, — “ Let not a Brahman intentionally pass over the shadow 
of sacred images.” 

In the curiou.s account of the Hindu trial by ordeal, in As. Res, 
Vol. I, a jiroce.ss by images is thns detailed : 

“The prie.st shall perform rites to the image of some tremendous 
deity ; and, haviug hatlied the idol, shall make the accused to drink 
three handfuls ot the water that has dropped from it. “ Tf, in 
fourteen days after, he suffer no dreadful calamity from the act of 
the deity, or of the king, he must indubitably be acquitted.” 

The usage of having household gods is as old as history; but, 
perhaps, J>fi Lares or Pennies, were never more common among 
any neoplc than tho Hindus. The gods of Laban, which his 
daughter Kachkl, the wife of^ J acob^ was Bo strongly attached to. 
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were, perhaps, similar to some in use among the Hindus : her’s 
must hare been small, as she carried them away and hid them 
under the harness of a camel. I have many so small, some scarcely 
an inch long, that several scores might be accommodated in one’s 
hat. Others, again, of metal, will weigh many pounds : the subject 
represented in the frontispiece is the largest metallic idol that 
I brought from India. I have neglected to ascertain its weight ; 
but it is equal I judge to thirty pounds, perhaps considerably 
more. 

Mr. CoLEJiROKE, in his Dissertation on tho FedaM (.4*. lies. Vol. 
VIII ) offers some opinions on the liistories of Kimruna and Rama 
that invite investigation; the result of which, if the inquiry be 
pursued wiih the zeal and judgment that are displayed in liis 
interesting essays, cannot fail of throwing mnch light on the real, 
as well as mythological, history of the Hindus. He suspects two of 
the IJpani^ada, or theological ti*eati8e.s, appertaining to tho 
Atkari-a Veda, on the exploits of Krishna and Raha, to be of 
more modern date, and of less authenticity, than most other parts of 
tho Vedas : these are the Rama-iajmuiya, and part of the Gopala- 
tapaniya, which is called Krishna Upantahad. “ The introduction 
to the lirst of these works contains a sunimai y, which agrees in 
substance with the mythological history of tho husband of Sita and 
conqueror of Lanha ; the other exalts the hero of Mat’hura.” 

"Although the Rama-iapaniya,” continaes Mr. CoiiBBBOXE, “be 
inserted in all the collections of Vpaniahada which I have seen, 
and the Gopala-tapavtya in some, yet I am inclined to doubt 
their genuineness, and to suspect that they have been written in 
times more modern, when compared with the remainder of the 
Vedaa. This suspicion is chiefly grounded on the opinion, that the 
sects which now worship Rama and Krishna as incarnations of 
ViSHNO are comparatively new ; I have not found in any other 
part of the Vedaa the least trace of such a worship. Tho real 
doctrine of the whole Indian scripture is the unity of the Deity, 
in whom the universe is comprehended; and the seeming poly- 
theism which it exhibits, offers the elements and stars and planets 
as gods. Tlie three principal manifestations of the Divinity, with 
other personified attributes and energies, and most of the other 
gods of Hindu mythology, arc, indeed, mentioned, or at least indi- 
cated, in the Vedaa. But the worship of deified hei'oes is no part 
of that system ; nor are the incarnations of deities suggested in any 
other portion of the text which I have yet seen, though such arc 
hinted at by the commentators.” 

“ According to the notions which I entertain of the real history of 
the Hindu religion, the worship of Rama and Krisuna by the 
Vaishnavas, and that of Maha'ox'va and Bhava'ni by the Saivas 
and Sactas, have been generally introduced since the persecutions 
of the Bttdd’has aud Jainas. The inetitutiotm of the Veda are 
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anterior to Bodd’ba, wliose theology seems to hare been borrowed 
from the system of Kapila; whose most conspicaoM practical 
doctrine is stated to have been the unlawfulness of killing animals, 
for the purpose of eating their flesh, under the pretence of perform- 
ing a sacrifice, or YajH,yn. The overthrow of the sect of Boddha, 
in India, has not effect€>d the full revival of the religious system 
inculcated in the Vedas : most of what is there taught is now 
obsolete, and, in its stead, new orders of religious devotees have been 
instituted ; and new forms of religious ceremonies have been estab- 
lished. Kituals, founded on the Pnnina*, and observances borrow- 
ed from a worse source, the Tatitras, have, in great measui'e, anti- 
quated the institutions of the Vedas : in particular, the sacrificing 
of animals before the idols of Kali has superseded the less sangui- 
nary practices of the Yajni/a; and the adoration of Kama and of 
Krishna has succeeded to that of the elements and planets. If 
this opinion he well founded, it follows that the Upatiishads in 
question have probably been composed in later times, since the in- 
troduction of those sects which hold Rama and (toi’ala in peculiar 
veneration.” 

“ On the same ground every Upanishad , which strongly favours 
the doctrines of these sects, may be rejected, as liable to much 
suspicion. (Such is the Atmabhoda Upianishad, in which Krishna 
is noticed by the title of Madhu-sudana, bou of Devaci ; and such 
also is the omidan'tajiani, which inculcates the worship of Devi.” 
— Ai. Rea Vol. VIII. p. 495. But this is a digression. 

The sacredness of the persona of Brahmans, and the veneration 
in which they are held, will appear in the versos, cited below, 
from Mano.* Chap. 1. v. 88. — “To Brahmans, the being supremely 
glorious, assigned the duties of reading the Veda, of teaching it, 
of sacrificing, of assisting others to sacrifice, of giving alms, if they 
be rich, and if indigent, of receiving gifts.” — “ 93. Since the Brah- 
man sprang from the most excellent part; since he was the 
first-bom ; and since he possesses tho Feda ; he is by right the 
chief of this whole creation .’' — " 94, Him, the being who exists of 
himself, produced in the beginning from his own mouth j that, 
having ])erfurmed lioly rites, he might present clarified butter to the 
gods, and cakes of rice to the progenitors of mankind, for the 
preservation of the world.” — “93. Of creatajd things, the most 
excellent are tliose which are animated; of the animated, those 
which .subsist by iutelligeuce ; of the intelligent, mankind ; and 
■of men, the sacerdotal class.” — “97. Of priests, those eminent 
in learning; of the learned, those who know their duty; of those 
who know it, .such as perform it virtuously; and of tho virtuous, 
those who seek beatitude from a perfect acquaintance with scriptural 
doctrine." — “98. The very birth of a Brahman is a continued 
incarnation of Uherma, god of justice ; for the Brahman is bom to 
promote justice, and to procure ultimate happiness.” — “ 99. When 
a Brahman springs to light, he is bom above the world, the chief 
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of all creatures ; assigned to guard the treasurj of duties, religions 
and civil. — " ICK). Whatever exists in the universe is in effect, 
though not in form, the wealth of the Brahman ; since the Brahman 
is entitled to it by his primogeniture and eminenceof birth.”— “ 101 . 
The .Brahman eats but his own food, wears but his own apparel, 
and bestows but his own in alms ; through the benevolence of the 
Brahman, indeed, other mortals enjoy life.” 

Chap. IV. V. 142. — ■” Let no priest, unwashed after food, touch 
with his hand a cow, a Brahman, or fire.” — “ 165. A twice-bom 
man who barely assaults a Brahman with intention to hurt him, 
shall be whirled about for a century in tbe hell called Tamwra *’ — 
“ 167. He who, through ignorance of the law, sheds blood from the 
body of a Brabman, not engaged in battle, shall feel excessive pain 
in his future life .” — “ 168. As maiij' particles of dust as the blood 
shall roll up from the ground, for so many years shall the shedder 
of that blood be mangled by other animals in his next birth.” 

Chap. XI. v. 208. modifies the punishment for this crime : “ So 
many thousand Veai-s shall tbe shedder of that blood be tormented 
in hell.” 

Chap. VIII. V. 380. — “Never shall the king slay a Brahman, 
though convicted of all possible crinie.s : let liitn banish the offender 
from his realm, but with all his property secure, and his body 
unhurt .” — “ 381. Mo greater crime is known on earth than slaying a 
Brahman ; and tho king, therefore, must not even form in his mind 
the idea of killing a priest.” 

In the following verse, of which an explanation will be given in 
a future page, an expiation seems offered even for the slaughter of 
a Brahman. — Chap. XI. v. 249. — “ Sixteen suppressions of tho 
breath, while tlie holiest of text.s is repeated, witli tho three mighty 
words, and the triliteral syllable, (toutiuued each day for a month, 
absolve even the slayer of a Brahman from his liidden faults.” 

But it is generally supposed that tbi.s offence is beyond the reach 
of expiation. — ‘‘ Tlie inviolability of a Brahman is a fixed principle 
of the Hindus ; and to deprive him of life, either by direct violence, 
ur by causing his death in any mode, is a crime which admits of no 
expiation.” — Lord ^J’jjiowmooxh. ..4#. Jtee. ^'^ol. IV. Art. 22. 

Chap. IX. V. 313. — “Let not a king, although in the greatest 
distress for money, provoke Brahmans to anger by taking their 
property ; for they, once enraged, conld immediately, by sacrifices 
and improcation.s, destroy him, with his troops, elephants, horses, 
and cars.” — “314. Who, without perishing, could provoke these 
holy men ; by whom, that is, by whose ancestors, under Bbahma, 
the all-devouring fire was created, tbe sea with waters not drink- 
able, and the moon with its wane and increase ?” — “ 315. What 
prince could gain wealth by oppressing those, who, if angry, could 
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frame other worlds, and regents of worlds ; could give being to new 
gods and mortals T* — “316. Whatman, desirous of life, would 
injnre those, by the aid of whom, that is, by whoso ablations, worlds 
and gods perpetnally subsist ; thfjse who are rich in the learning of 
the Peda “ 317. A Brahman, whether learned or ignorant, is a 
powerful divinity; even as fire is a powerful divinity, whether 
consecrated or popular.” — “ 319. Thus, though Brahmans employ 
themselves in all sorts of mean occupations, they must invariably 
be honoured ; for they are something transcendently divine.” 

The violent death of one of these persons, “ transcendently 
divine,” as they are deemed by Mano, it may be sujiposed, rarely 
occurs. I have, however, known of throe being put to death, and 
that too at Poona, the immediate seat of Brahinanical government ; 
and where, of course, such an event is likely to be viewed in the 
extreinest abhorrence : I will notice the three circumstances I 
allude to. 

The first was the Kutwal of the city of Poon^ : the Kiitwal is 
an officer of police, something simitar, perhaps, to our active 
magistrate at the lSow~»treet office. It must be premised, that the 
police of Poona is, or at least, a few years back, was, spoken of as 
admirably regulated. At about nine o’clock in the evening a gun 
is fired from the village of Bamboora, situated in front of the Eng- 
lish Residency, on the side of the river opposite the citj', toward 
which the gun is pointed ; and being of very large calibre, it 
gives sufficient warning to all the citizens to retire to their homes ; 
and after a reasonable time allowed for their so doing, the 
patrols take up and itnprisou every individual found in the 
streets, who are carried before the Kutwal in the morning. A 
story is told of a former Peshwa having been taken up by the 
patrol for infringing, in this instance, the law, of the obedience to 
which he ought to have been an e-xaniple ; on particular occasions, 
however, the firing of the gun is delayed half an hour, or an 
hour, or perhaps more. 

In the year 1791. a period when political p.artie.s had caused 
much animosity in the court and city of Poona, u Brahman, named 
Gabcnsa Ra'ua, commonly pronounced Oaunsai.am, a native of 
Aurangabad, of the tribe of Goiir, warmly patronized by Nana 
Fcbnavese, the niini.ster, held the office of Kutwal, aud e.vecuted 
it with great ability, activity, and soul. Toward the end of the 
month of August of that year, a large party of convivial Brahmans 
had separated rather late ; and thirty-four of them remaining in 
the .streets beyond the regular time after the firing of the Bamboora 
gnu, were taken up by the police, and put in the place allotted 
for such defaulters ; and in the moniing twentj'-one of them were 
found dead, and the rest scarcely alive. It did not appear that 
tlm Kutwal knew even of their imprisonment until the morning 
when the catastrophe was unhappily di.scovered — his officers had 
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performed their usual duty in their usual xr&y ; still the clamour 
a^inst Gaunsarim was excessive, and at len^h rose to such a 
pitch, that the unfortunate Kutwal is said to have sought refuge 
in the Peshwa’s palace. But even here, in a Brahmanical and 
royal sanctuary, he was not safe ; and the Peshwa, yielding to hia 
fears, gave up the unhappy man into the hands of the frantic mob, 
headed by a number of Telingas; of which tribe were the unfortu- 
nate suflPerers. In his prosperity, the respectable Gaunbabam had 
built a handsome temple, and dug a fine tank, close to the city, to 
which they are highly useful and ornamental j and hither was 
the victim dragged, with every s]iecies of indignity ; he was bound, 
and the cord was held by a man of the tribe of Bungi, (the basest 
of the Hindus, being employed in moving carrion, night-soil, &c.) 
and thus, amid the revilings of infuriate devils, he was dragged, 
with every species of ignominy, and by the hands of Brahmans, 
of the Telinya sect, was stoned to death, bar*! by his own muni- 
ficent donation.. Thi.s sad ei'cut occiirred-on the 31st of August, 
1791, and wa.s seen in part by my deceased and lamented friend 
Dr. Fixm^AY, surgeon to our legation at Poona ; who also saw the 
mangled corpse. I was not tliei’c at. the time, but have often 
passed the spot so suited to raeloncboly, although, perhaps, not 
unprofitable, sensations. Sir Chari.ks Malrt. and Mr Uhthoff, 
were at Poona, and were much affected by so deplorable an event ; 
aggravated by the consideration, that it should have been effected 
by Brahmans ; a Brahman, the sufferer, defiling almost the waters 
of a tank, and the holy shrine of a temple, of his own foundation ; 
and this at the seat of government and that government, Brahina- 
nical, thus forced to witness a dogradiition unheard of, perhaps, 
in the history of their sacred sect 

I have heard it said, and have, I think, seen it related, that on 
such an occasion (that, however, of popular insurrection, is very 
uncommon in India.) the victim has lieeii put in a bag, and beaten, 
to avoid the denunciation against shedding a Brahman’s blood. 

The second instance of this aggravated offence was in the person 
of a European, and that tt>o a woman. 

Ill a former publication f gave an account of a ferrmle who had 
ingratiated herself into the favour of Nizam Ai.i.y-ICHAN at Hydra- 
bad, and had received and exercised the command of a regiment in 
his Highness’s service. My account left her departing from Hydra- 
bad, intending to proceed to Poona. 

This female was a native, I have been told, of Florence, and was 
the wife of the late James Hali,, Esq. a re.spectable barrister in the 
Supreme Court of Madi-ns. I’hey had separated, and she sought her 
fortune in the military service of the native power.s Arriving at 
Poona, she offered her services to several leading men in the military 
line, but did not receive what she deemed an eligible offer. She 
had in her employ a Bvahinaii, who was very assiduous and ii.seful 
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to her ; but unlackilj, on a particular occasion, she discovered his 
cloven foot, and detected the ho^ man pilfering her goods and 
chattels, and otherwise acting contrary to her interests ; and she 
ordered her servants to seize and flog him : which order was un- 
happily obeyed with such rigidity, tMt the Brahman died, either 
under, or in immediate consequence of, the inflicted pnnishment. 

It is not easy to guess the uneasiness and distress that such an 
event must excite in a Brahman government. A member of their 
own sacred fraternity, whose life no law can reach, however deserv- 
ed the forfeiture, thus treated under their eye, and in their o^ 
capital, a stranger would expect to call out their greatest severity 
of resentment, in punishment, or expiation, of a crime that a Hindu 
cannot reflect on without horror and dismay. But it was not so : 
had the offender been a native, the pnnishment would most likely 
have been capital ; but for a stranger, and that stranger a female, 
the mild benevolent spirit of a Hindu made due consideration, and 
prevented any sanguinary exhibition of resentment. The lady was 
arrested) and confined in a hill-fort in the neighbourhood of Poona, 
where she remained for several years, and would probably have re- 
mained for life ; but during the struggles and revolutions that occupi- 
ed Poona about the years 1795-97, an earnest application in her 
behalf was made to the minister, Nana Fornaveesb, by Monsieur 
Peron, the officer who succeeded Dtr Boione in the command of the 
French brigade in Sindea's service. It was Nana’s policy at that 
time, although, generally, he depended more on intrigno and 
influence than the army, to conciliate, and he yielded to Pebon’s 
request. The offender was liberated, and went to Bombay, where 
she died in 1798. 

The military name, or title, assumed by this heroine, was Jamal 
Khan, or Jamai. Sbrdar ; not an uncommon name among Mogh~ 
les, (or Moghuls,) and meaning Elegant Lord, or Elegant Com- 
mander ; but without the affectation or vanity that it seems to 
indicate in English. It will be seen that Jamai. is a very good 
name for the wife of Jam. Hall. 

Her dress at Poona was of a very warlike stamp, although still 
not entirely masculine. A long flowing Jama, in the stylo of the 
ordinary dress of the Moguls, with the loose izar, or browsers ; an 
enormous sabre, and a plumed helmet, graced the well-formed 
person of this daring Amazonian: and it may be supposed, that, 
had she taken the field with her corps while sei-ving in the Nizam’s 
army, her example would have been animating to his troops. 

I Iwve board it related, that she was offered the command of the 
battalion of women that Nizam Allt Khan raised for the interior 
duties of the Mahl, or ladies’ apartments, or what we call the 
Seraglio. It consisted of five or six hundred women regularly 
.fidressed and disciplined, commanded by officers of their own sex, and 
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{urmed with light fazes : they mounted goard regularly over the 
ladies’ apartments and vicinity and are described as, on the whole, 
a very well set up corps. It actnally took the field when the 
Nizam waged the disgracefol war of 1793, against the Poona 
govemment. 

Althongh this corps rriay be thonght of with levity, yet it is 
surely au improvement on the system of having eunuchs in attend- 
ance -on the ladies in the Mahl. I know hot if this battalion be 
still kept up, as I have not for some years had any intercourse 
with Hydrabad. Our martial dame is said to have declined the 
command of it. 

The third instance of Brahmanicide occurred while I was at 
Poona; and I will transcribe it, without alteration, from my 
memoranda, premising that it happened during a period of great 
political convulsion and frequent revolution : Poona indeed, was, 
at the same time, as revolutionary as Paris, but happily with 
infinitely leas atrocity and bloodshed. — 

‘'January 6, 1798. As Rakpat-Kandbi Bao, a Brahman, Dewan, 
or minister, of the Holkar chiefs^p, was returning to Holkar’s 
camp last night, he was attacked imd murdered in the quarter, 
called MangaV* in Poona. Whether true or not, it will, in the 
present posture of affairs, be attributed to Sindean policy. The 
Dewan was dragged from his Palky, and his head was severed from 
his body : one of his attendants was wounded — ^some say killed. 

“January 12. The assassination of Rakpat Rao on the 6th is 
without scruple now attributed to the instigation of Kassi Rao 
Holkar. No inquiry whatever has been made into the business, 
although the deceased was, as may be inferred from his official 
situation, a man, and a Brahman of considerable consequence ; so 
much BO, that a few months back, on the celebration of some 
religious ceremonies in his family, he was visited by the Peshwa, 
Amrit Rao, Chimna Appa, Nana, Dowi.ut Rao Sinura, Kabsi Rao 
Holear, and all the first people about Poona The ceremonies 
cost him fifty thovisand rupees, as ho made great presents, and fed 
five thousand Brahmans.” 

Such a number of these “ beings transcendently divine,” as Manu 
describes them, as five thousand being assembled at a grand dinner, 
may, like the relation of five hundred female soldiers, sound strange- 
ly to an English ear ; but if India be a Paradise of priests, Poona is 


* The streets and places in Poona are named after mythological personages ( 
adding the termination worry, equivalent to street, quarter, or place ; Uangahearry, 
the street of NanoalA, the regent of the planet Mam, and presiding over Tuesday : 
Aetwar-barry, (an abbreviation of Aditya worry j the street of Aditva, or the Sun, 
Sec. Mythology is further brought to notice by paintings on the exterior of the 
houses : the history of the Hindu deities may, therefore, be read while traversing the 
streets of Poona. 
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their terrestrial heaven of heavens ; and I have heard of forty thon- 
eand Brahutans having been assembled there. It ivas on the oc- 
casion of the Datchna, or alms-giving, and what I saw on that 
occasion, and noted at the time, I will, with the reader’s indulgence, 
now relate, as I find it set down in my diary. Parrati, ^nerally 
called Parbaty, is a hill of considerable height at the southern end 
of the city of Poona ; on the summit of which is a handsome, but 
not very elegant, temple in honour of Pabvati, consort of Maha'- 
DS'vA. It is a very respectable temple, and much resorted to ; and 
when lighted up on great occasions, it shows well; and from its 
top is- a fine view of the city and environs. On the annual cere- 
mony of Datchna, or alras-giviug, great snms are given away at 
Parbaty. To this temple Brahmans come to share the loaves and 
fishes from considerable distances : it would not be worth the 

C 'ns for the majority to come so far merely for what they get 
■e; but as a gift on this day tells ten-fold of an ordinary alms, 
others, as well as the Peshwa make presents to some Brahmans, as 
do generous people on the road to and from this meritorious pil- 
grimage. The whole month is, indeed, very fit for the benefit of 
hospitality and alms-giving, so that the travelling Brahmans are 
fed, Ac., all the way to Poona and home. Some come from Surat, 
Panderpoor, and other more distant places ; and it is confidently 
said, that forty thousand have been knowu to assemble on this 
occasion at Parbaty. 

It is customary, on a few preceding days, for the Peshwa, and 
other great men, to entertain Brahmans of eminence, and to make 
them presents ; and these favoured and learned persons do not crowd 
with the mob, if we may so designate so holy a congress, to Parvati. 
The Peshwa, it is said, gives some fifty, some a hundred, and even so 
far as a thousand, rupees, according, as ray learned informant tells 
me, to their virtue and knowledge ; but it is not likely that any 
examination or scrutiny can take place, or that the bounty can be 
bestowed otherwise than by favour and interest, tempered, perhaps, 
by the reputation or appearance of tlie receiver. 

About Parbati are .some iiiclosures ; one .square field has a high 
wall all about it, with four entrances through donble gates. It is 
not usual for any but Brahmans to be admitted on the day of the 
Datchna, but, desirou.s of .seeing what wa.s going forward, Captain 
Gardnkk fuid I, by the exercise of a little civility and patience, 
w'ere let in, but not our atteiidant.s, as no Brahman was among 
them. 

It appeared that at three of the four entrances Brahmans were 
adruitted, ajid money given ; and it was our intention to have 
observed them all ; but. Soon after our entrance, AifRii Kao, the 
l eshwa’.s elder brother by adoption, who was superintending one of 
the (ptes, heat ing th«i e were gentlemen of the English Residency in 
the held, sent to mviie us to visit him, an honour which we could 
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nofc, of course, decliue ; and he detained us in conversation so long 
that it was necessary to proceed immediately home, on account of 
the approaching night. 

At this gate, where we heard the operation of weighing and 
moving money, stood a canldron of red liquid, from which a man, 
dipping his hand in, marked every candidate on some {>art of las 
garment, or, in default of garment, on his skin, with its expanded 
impression, and admitted him. It was now six in the evening, and 
the held was not half full — some thousands were waiting outside ; 
but I should not, at a round guess, suppose that the field would 
contain many more than twenty thousand : to get monej", however, a 
Brahman will make himself very small. We uiidcrsiaud that until 
ten at night lirahrnans were admitted ; indeed, 1 .suppose, no can- 
didate is excluded. They are kept in the field until all are col- 
lected ; hut it is not clear to ino whether the money is given at the 
entrance or exit : at any rate, it is expedient to keep them all 
together, or a cunning one might get two sliares. If paid at entering, 
I see no use for the mark of the red hand ; which would avail, if 
all were marked at entering, kept until the whole were collected, 
and, on showing the mark, paid, and let out. We observed no 
paying where we entered, and concluded that the money was given 
at quitting the field. 

The usual dole I learned was from three to ten rupees, and I believe 
caprice or pleasure is the chief guide as to the amount. One plea- 
sant jolly looking follow, who was waiting with ns on the outside, 
said he expected to get five, seven, or ten, rupees ; but I could not 
gather from him what might ensure him a high share, or confine 
him to a low one ; he said, indeed, that it was all fortune or fate. 
He had come from Surat; and on being asked how he found his 
account in coming so far on so slender an expectancy, he said lie had 
nothing profitable to do at home, and was fed all the way out and 
home, received other hospif alities and alms on the road, and visited 
and met his friends, relations, and acquaintances ; and paid his 
devotions also at other holy places near his route, which he con- 
trived to make very pleasant by taking his own time : and farther, 
that there was reputation, as well as other benefits, allied to this 
sort of pilgrimage. He was gratified at my wishing, on taking 
leave, that he might this year receive a sum of rupees commensurate 
rather with his merit tlian his fortune, which 1 could not doubt 
would be three hundred at least. Ho had said that the la.«t year 
his fate produced him but three rupees : this he volunteered, as I 
avoided putting the question, inferring, from his attributing a large 
sum to fortune, that his acquisition was but small. 

The arrangement at the gates we understood to be this ; the 
Pesbwa at one ; Ameit Rao, Chimna Apj’A, (the Peshwa’s youngest 
brother,) and Nana, at the other three. DownoT Rao Sindea was 
likewise there, and we saw him go away on horseback about 
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fire o’clock. An immense crowd of people were essombled ebont 
Parbatr. The donations this year (1797) were greater than tuoal : 
Baajt Kao, (the Petihwa,) perhaps, had a mind to be prodigal, to 
gain popnUrity ; but Nana was said to have disapproved of it at 
such a time. The Peshwa was understood to have given away five 
lahhi (600,000) of. rupees-: about sixty-two thousand pounds. 

I note as rather an extraordinary thing, that a man, not, I think 
a Brahman, who had been instrumental in obtaining us admission, 
refused to accept a rupee in reinm. I please myself by thinking 
he was not the man, nor our broad-faced friend of Surat, who took 
my topaz-pin ; for some one had the address, while I was in the 
crowd, to convey a very handsome one from my shirt. 

Many Mrahmans are found in the military service of the English, 
as well as of the native powers. Poesabam Bhow (as he is usually 
called ; more correctly, perhaps, spelled Parasu Ra'ma Bhahu, ) was 
a Brahman; so was Hubbt Pont, (Hart Pandit) : bearing arms is 
permitted on certain occasions to Brahmans by the law. 

Jug. of Manu, Chap. VIII. v. 348.. — “ The twice-born may take 
arms when their duty is obstructed by force ; and when in some evil 
time a disaster has befallen the twice-bom classes." — “ 349. And in 
their own defence ; and in a war for a just purpose ; and in defence 
of a woman, or a priest, he who kills justly, commits no crime." 

The term twic^-bom, that so often occurs in the Hindu sacred 
books, is applied to the three superior classes j their second birth is 
dated from assuming the thread called Zenndr, of which I shall 
speak presently, and from learning the Oayatri. 

Ins. of Manu, Chap. X. v. 4. — " The three twice-born classes are 
the sacerdotal, the military, and the commercial ; but the fourth, or 
servile, is once-born ; that is, has no second-birth from the gayatHt 
and wears no thread ; nor is there a fifth pure class.” 

The Zenndr otherwise called Janwi, or Janvi, or Jahnuvi, is 
regarded by the Brahmans as of highly mysterious and sacred 
import ; and they do not consider an individual as fully a member 
of nis class until he have assumed this holy emblem. A Brahman 
should be invested with it at the age of eight years, by the hands 
of his father, who, with his tutor, twists that first put on : a 
Kshairiya receives it at eleven, from a Brahman : a Vaisya, at 
twelve years of age. 

The Zenndr must be made a Brahman : it is composed of three 
threads, each measuring ninety-six hands ; they are twisted 
together, and folded into three j then twisted again, making it to 
consist of nine threads ; these are again folded into three, without 
twisting, and each end fastened with a knot. It is put over the left 
shoulder next the skin, and hangs down the right thigh as low as 
the fingers can reach. Some writers call this the firahmanioal, or 
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priestly, or sacerdotal, thread; but not, it ironld appear, in strict 
oorreotness, it not being confined even to the priestly tribe, but 
worn by three out of the four tribes of Hindus, 

Ins. of Manc, Chiip, II. v. Sti. — “ In the eighth year from the 
conception of a Brahman ; in the eleventh, from that of a Kaiha- 
triya ; and in the twelfth, from that of a Vaiaya ; let the father 
invest the child with the mark of his class.” 

The two next verses allow, on particular occasions, the assump- 
tion of the sacrificial thread in the fifth, sixth, or eighth years, 
respectively ; or it may, in like manner, be delayed until the indi- 
vidual be double the age mentioned in >vevBe 36. 

“ 39. A.fter that all youths of these three classes, who have not 
been invested at the proper time, become vratyaa, or outcasts, 
degraded from the Oayalri, and contemned by the virtuous.” 

I often use the term of the four tribes, or the four g^ud divi- 
sions of Hindus ; although the terms are pretty generally, they 
may not be universally, understood ; and I will briefly mark the 
distinction, by quoting a text that will at once show their names, 
and their mythological origin. — 

Ina. of Mand, Chap. I. v. 31. — “ That the human race might he 
multiplied, He” (the Supreme Lord,) “ caused the Brahman, the 
Kshatriya, the Vaiaya, and the Sudra, (so named from the aeripture, 
wotection, leealth, and labour,) to pi oceed from his mouth, his arm, 
his thigh, and his foot.” 

I shall add a brief notice of the four tribes. 

1. Brabman : written Brahmana, but the final ‘ a’ is dropped in 
conversation. — iFrom among this tribe tbe priests are cbosen. I 
have said before, that all Brahmans are not priests. — ''The natural 
duty of the Brahman is peace, self-restraint, zeal, purity, patience, 
rectitude, wisdom, learning, and theology.” — Gita. p. 130. The 
word Brahman means a theotocpst, or divine : derived from Brahx, 
the Divinity. Pandit is a learned Brahman ; a philosopher ; 
Panditya, philosophy. 

2. Kshatriya, commonly pronounced Ketri, comprises liajaa, 
or princes, and soldiers : all the other tribes, however, furnish 
soldiers ; and, indeed, princes too, if tbe ambitious individual can 
effect it. ” The natural duties of the Kahatriua are bravery, glory, 
fortitude, rectitude, not to flee from the field, generosity, and 
princely conduct.” — Gila, ib. 

8. Vaiaya ; commonly called Vaia, or Bhyae : merchants, tra- 
ders, onltivators. In this tribe will also be found individn^s of 
the three others ; that is, practising 'the duties supposed to be 
exclusively allotted to the Vaiaya. ” The natural duty of the 
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Vcdava is to cnltivate the land, tend the cattle, and boy and 
sell.”— 76. 

4. Siidra ; otherwise Soodm, or Sooiler : mechanics, artiaans, 
and labourers, of every description. In the prosecution of the 
Sudra’a avocations will be found persons of the second and third 
tribes, or classes, and, perhaps, also of the first ; but of the first 
comparatively few. “ The natural duty of the Sudra is servi- 
tude.” — 76. 

The above are the four grand divisions, or tribes, or classes. The 
sub-divisions are not to be enumerated with any accuracy ; scarcely, 
perhaps, to be at all collected by name, even with the assistance 
of learned men, and to place them in their relative rank would 
be impossible. 

[A-t the conclusion of this .somewhat hcterogcncou.s chapter I am 
tempted to add a few remarks of my own upon a subject so interest- 
ing as the origin, hi.story and position of the castes of India. 

'i'here appears to liave been no recognition of caste distinctions in 
the Vedio age. There is indeed onepas.sage in the Rig \'cda which 
seems to contradict this statement, and of this, the Brahmans made 
good use in devoloptig and confii-ming a s^-.stein so advantageous to 
themselves. Tlie passage referred to occurs in the Hunigha Svkta 
or Hymn of the Primeval Male, in the Hig Veda. It should be 
borne in mind that the pantheistic sentiment of the Hymn is 
quite foreign to the religion of the period, and for this and other 
reasons, (>very Ktiropean Orientalist gives judgment against it as a 
genuine portion of the Rig Veda. Tlie following is the passage in 
question — " when they formed (or offered up) Purnsha, into how 
many parts did they divide him ? what was his mouth ? what w'ere 
his arms ? what wore called his thighs and feet ? The Brahman was 
his mouth ; the Rajanya was made his arms ; that which was the 
Vaisya was his thighs ; the Sudra. sprang from liis feet. The moon 
was produced from his mind (manas), the suii from liis eye ; Indra 
and Agni from his mouth ; and Vayii from his breatli. From his 
navel came the atmosphere ; from his head, the sky ; from his feet, 
the earth ; from his ear, the four quarters ; so they formed the 
worlds.”* 

The whole passage is a crude and monstrous allegory. Brahma 
becomes the first Male or Purusha : the gods tie him to sacrificial 
stakes and immolate him. They dismember him and the anato- 
mized frame becomes the Universe. The existing forms of society 
and the parts of the material world are fitted into the allegory. 
Appropriately enough, — the teaching class were the month ; the 
defensive and offensive power of the soldier was the arms ; the 
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dUigenoe and wealth of the merchant and cnltivator, the middle 
class of those early times, were the thighs and legs ; the labouring 
classes were the feet ! The allegory does not fit quite so smoothly 
in giving representative parts to the material world, in producing 
the moon from the mind, showers (Indra) and fire (Agiii) from the 
mouth and the atmosphere from the navel. The whole is but a 
poet’s dream, and affords not the slightest ground for the preroga- 
tives and pretensions put forth by the classes who wear the string> 
on the ground of superiority of birth. — From that dream, the 
Brahmans built up a terrible reality. 

Turning from a passage, doubtful as to genuineness and dubious 
insignification, we consult tbe remaining and authentic portions of 
the Kig Veda. The Brahmans appear merely ss aprofession, not as 
a caste They are the clergy of their day Brahma in its neuter 
form iinplie.s prayer, praise and sacrificial food ; in one word, 
worship ; BrahmA is the man who offers it, a Brahman : not necessa- 
rily of the class now called Brahmans, for Viswamitm who officiat- 
ed at the Purushamedha of Sunahsepas was a Kshatriya. No birth 
prerogative is asserted ; no birth privilege is asked. The term 
Kshatriya i.s used in the Vedas to indicate a party possessed of 
power, composed of kings, rulers, and soldiers. The kings and 
chiefs of tlie Aryan tribes are freqnentl)’’ praised by the Vedic 
Bards ; biihnot a word occurs of their birth from the arms of Brahma 
or of their blood inferiority to the sacrificers or clergy. Some 
Rsjas are hosiih* to the Brahmanical ritual, but are not on that 
account deenu'd outcasts, and the princt's of the MabAbharata hold 
deliberations without the presence of Brahmans, (a great offence, 
according to Manu) yet are not therefore excommunicated. 

The V^'nishya was a householder, an unprofessional member of 
society, whil.st the Sudra.s are not once mentioned in the older 
Voda.s So that the primitive sections of the Aryan communities 
resolve themselves into professional and non-professional; Brahmans 
and K.shatriyas constituted the first ; the rest of the population, the 
last. The Sudras were probably a tribe fir.st conquered and tben 
enslaved ; for this there is good evidence in the Epic poems as well 
as in the references made to them by classical writers. 

To these arguments several minor considerations should be add- 
ed. In the Vedic times, intermarriage was common, Brahmans 
marry Kshatriyas and vies verfd. Ceremonial defilement by touch 
or by eating and drinking with members of other i-anks, a feature 
of caste so common in our day, is never referred to in the Vedic 
Hymns. Had the system then existed, it must have crept into 
notice in some portions of those productions. The idea of the God 
Brahma, from whom the four castes are said to have sprung, was 
neither developed nor formed in the time of the V4daa. The 
Brahma of the caste story, is quite foreign to the elemental worship 
for which the Rishis composed their hymns. On these groands, the 
28 44 
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conclanoA may be deemed safe^ that in the Yedic period tbere was 
no caste .♦ 

“ The office of the Purohifca (foreman of oeremonies) and Brahmi 
became hereditary ; and the Brahma, as resident in the houses of 
the gi'eat became of growing consequence, especially in connexion 
with the anointing of kings and their horse-sacrifices, on which 
they counted much for conquest and prosperity. His study and 
learning gradually increased his influence ; and he was constituted 
an adviser and counsellor. His supposed peculiar access to the 
gods gave him a peculiar sanctity. He became a legislator ; and 
in this capacity he soon became a god upon earth. Such an 
exaltation of a human mediator has often to a certain extent been 
witnessed in other countries besides India. ”t 

The authority claimed by the Brahmans and allowed to them, 
in their palmy days, is well expressed in a poetical formula still 
current. ‘'The gods are under the power of the mantras, the 
mantras are the possession of the Brahmans ; the Brahmans are 
our gods.” 

It is quite conceivable that when the Brahmans had centred in 
themselves the functions of religion, government and law, the 
menus would not be wanting to represent as a divine ordinance 
what had been the ^owth of circumstance, — In such a state of 
affairs, the Laws which are attributed to Mann were compiled, 
probably about the sixth century. In them, the divine character 
of the Brahmans, the birth dignity of the twicc-bom classes, and the 
whole order of the caste system are laid down with rigid particu- 
larity and peremptory authority. Yet in the Tusiitntss, there is 
evidence that, at that time, the caste system was only partially in 
force and that it had many opponents. The Epic Poems and several 
incidents referred to in the Puranas afford proof that many years 
elap.sed and many political convulsions occurred before the supre- 
macy of the Brahmans was fully acknowledged and the fiction of 
caste imposed without restraint upon society. The system no 
sooner took root than it ramified. By mixed marriages, by immi- 
grations, by division of labour, by sectarian enmity, the castes of 
India multiplied, until at present they almost defy enumeration. 

It must be evident to any one familiar with Native Society in 
Southern India that the term ‘ Sudra’ bears amongst them a 
very different signification to that common in the North. The 
Slid ras of the South are not and never were slaves. They constitute, 
by far, the greater proportion of the population. In respectability 
and influence, they are second to none but the Brahmans. The 


• “ India Three Thousand Years Ago” by Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, 48.60. 
t India Three Thousand Years Ago, 47. 
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reaaon of this distioction lies in the earlj history of Uie Dravidutn 
nations, that is, those races which speak languages which hare 
sprang from a common stock, called the Dr4vida tongue. Of these 
the Tamila form the largest proportion. 

Dr. Caldwell has investigated this snbject in the Introduction to 
his Dravidian Grammar. He argues on very strong grounds that 
the early inhabitants of Southern India were Hindus of a prior 
immigration to the Brahmans ; that before the arrival of the Brah- 
mans they had become a settled community, in a state of moderate 
civilisation. The Aryans who came to the South were not Kahatri- 
yas; there was no war, no conquest and no subjugation. The 
Brahmans alone came, and had ceded to them the position of priests 
and teachers, for which their superior acquirements fitted them. 
The people retained their independence ; but were cajoled into the 
use of the term " Sudra” by the ready skill of their superiors. 
Dr. Caldwell thus concludes, 

“ The primitive ‘ Sudras' of Northern India were slaves to the 
Aryans, or in a condition but little superior to that of slaves. They 
had no property of their own and no civil rights, In Southern 
India, on the contrary, it was upon the middle and higher classec 
of the DrAvidians that the title of Sfidra was imposed ; and the 
classes that appeared to be analogous to the servile Sudras of 
Northern India, were not called Sfidra but ‘ Pallas,' ‘ Parias,’ &c. 
names which they still retain. The application of the term Sudra 
to the ancient Dravidian chieftains, soldiers and cultivators may 
prove that the Brahmans, while pretending to do them honour, 
treated them with contempt : but it does not prove that they had 
ever been reduced by the Brahmans to a dependent position or that 
they ever were slaves, like the Northern Sudras, to any class of 
Aryans. The Brahmans, who came in ‘ peaceably and obtained the 
kingdom by flatteries’ may probably have persuaded the Dravidians 
that in calling them Sfidras, they were conferring upon them a 
title of honour. If so, their policy was perfectly successful ; for 
the title of Sudra has invariably been regarded by Dravidians in 
this light ; and hence, whilst in Northern India the Sudra is a low 
caste mau, in Southern India he ranks next to the Brahman, and 
the place which he occupies in the social scale is immeasurably 
superior, not only -to that of the Pariars or agricultural slaves, but 
also to that of the uuenslaved low castes, such as the fishermen, and 
the cultivators of the oocoanut and palmyra palms.”* 

Any notice of the various classes of Hindus would be incomplete 
without a few remarks upon a tribe with which Europeans have 
much to do, and whose history is involved in considerable obscu- 
rity. 1 refer to the Pariare. 
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There is nothing in the name to signify a degraded social posi- 
tion. It designates an occnpation. The word Parrei” signifies a 
dram, and from it, comes “paixeiyan” a drummer,' of which noun 
“ Parreiyir” is the plural. The word contains the history of the 
tribe. In the olden times, when the governing class and the “ upper 
ten thousand” were a little more particular about the caste of their 
employes, than are the white-faced strangers who now govern the 
country, the Parian was confined to one walk of life, he beat the 
dram at festivals before the god, at funerals before the corpse. 
Even now when a pariar may be found in epaulettes, when he 
crosses the path of the purer Brahmau in almost every sphere of 
action, a memento of his ancestral employment survives. Wherever 
the sound of the great drum is heard, there will be found the here- 
ditary drummer, the Pariar. 

The tribe includes about one-tenth of the population. The 
members of it have their own pride of clanship ; there are many 
tribes below them with whom they will not eat, “ nor marry nor 
give in marriage.” There is one large tribe, the Pallars, whom 
they regard as rivals and between the two there ari^ feelings of as 
great hostility as between the Northern and Southern sections of 
the Vishnavite Brahmans. The saying, so general amongst 
Europeans that the Pariar “ has no caste” or “ is an outcaste,” is 
untrue: not less untrue is the idea too commonly entertained that 
Pariars are the offspring of illegitimate alliances amongst members 
of the higher classes, or have been turned out of the exclusive 
circles of their betters by the breach of some rule of ca.ste propriety. 
This fiction has been foisted on the credulity of Europeans, by the 
so-called caste people to explain, in a way appreciable by Western 
thought, the degraded position of men who are really their own 
blood relations, and to justify their insolent behaviour towards 
them. The I’ariar has no idea of the stories that- are repeated of 
him, or his face, dusky as it is, would flush with indignation, as he 
repudiated them, and claimed for his people areal place amongst 
the tribes of India. Nor would he be wrong. Betting aside all 
weaker arguments, the language spoken by the dark skinned Pariah 
and his half-clad wife is a convincing proof that he belongs to the 
same nation and blood as the cultivator or the merchant. 

“ It is also worthy of notice,” says Dr. Caldwell ” that though 
the Pariars and the other servile classes in the plains live in hamlets 
by themselves, removed to a considerable distance from the vil- 
lages in which their high caste masters reside, there is no trace 
amongst them of any difference in idiom, of any peculiar words or 
of peculiar forms of speech. The only difference which is apparent, 
consists in their mispronunciation of Sanscrit derivatives, arising 
from their general want of edneation ; and in many instances even 
this difference is not found to exist.” 

” On the whole, therefore the supposition that the lolver castes 
in the Dravidian provinces belong to a different race from the 
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higher appears to me to be untenable. It seems safer to hold that 
all the indigenous tribes who were fonnd by the Aryf^ns in Southern 
India belonged to one and the same race. It is probable enough 
that the Dravidians were broken up into hostile tribes before the 
Aryan immigration and that the distinctions, not only of richer and 
poorer, but also of master and slave had already come into existence 
amongst tliem. 'I'Loso distinctions may have formed the founda- 
tion of the caste system, which their Brahmanioal civilizers intro- 
duced, and which was moulded by degrees into an exact counterpart 
of the caste system of Northern India.”* 

I cannot refrain from a few remarks, in conclusion, in reference to 
another section of the Hindu population of Southern India, which 
has come into prominence in connection with a new phase in the 
religions history of India. I refer to the Sh&nars of Tinnevelly, 
amongst whom Christianity has received such large accessions. 
'I’hey inhabit the youth Eastern portion of 'I'innevelly and gain 
their livelihood by cultivating and climbing the palmyra palm, the 
juice of which they extract and make into coarse sugar. As to 
social position, they come between the cultivators of the soil or 
Velialers and the Pariars or slaves. They are descended from a 
pure Tamil stock. Their ancestors were emigrants from the conti- 
nent to Ceylon, where their descendants now occupy a respectable 
position. Prom this band of Tamil colonists, a branch struck off, 
returned to the continent and established themselves in Tinnevelly 
and Travancore. 

As to tho religion of those portions of the tribe which are still 
unohristianised, all that can be said is, that they have but a vague 
and traditionary belief in the being of God Some of the deities of 
Brahmanical mythology are occasionally acknowledged, and in a 
superficial way. They have no behef in any thing beyond the 
grave. The only worship they have, is rendered to devils. These 
malignant beings are supposed to dwell in trees, to hover in the air 
or to roam in desert wastes. They are propitiated by bloody 
sacrifices and frantic dances. The intellectual capabilities of a 
Bhfinar are said to be of the lowest type. 

Though the negative characteJP of the Shanar faith is found in 
some degree to be favorable to the reception of Christianity, a 
difficulty of no slight magnitude exists in the ignorance of the 
people, their meagre intellectual powers and the strength of their 
superstitious feelings. First converts from such a people cannot 
bo expected to be of a very high character. Every generation 
however gains some steps in advance of its predecessors. " Early 
Christian training has taught this new or rising generation not 
only to avoid devil worship but to be ashamed of the thought of 
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practising it. It has banished materialism, without replacing it by 
rationalism, and has imbued large numbers of persons with that 
cheerful trustful temper of mind, that belief in God's providential 
care, and that patience under affliction which Christianity incul- 
cates. There is room for improvement even as regards the reb'gions 
condition of the rising generation, but it is a consolation to know 
that the influence of Christian truth is visibly increasing, and that 
snMrstition is visibly dying out. Let us therefore thank God and 
take courage.* — ffd.] 


• “ Tlie Tiuuevelly Shaiianf** by Or. Caldwell“*(31), » little pamphlet from which 

1 have derived much valuable infonnatioii. 
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If one of the Kiahia by whom the Vedic hymns are said to have 
been composed could visit again the scenes of his life, every thing 
would excite his wonder. His own people would be strangers to 
him. He would need a guide to their temples^; their images would 
be unmeaning hieroglyphics ; the trident of the Vaishnuvite and 
the sacred ashes of the Saivito would be a mystery. Rama, Krishna 
and Ganesa would be strange gods and the wild poetry in which 
their deeds are recited, would recall sad memories of the stem 
simplicity of the chants in which he had invoked the favorable 
influences of Indra, Varuna and Agni. In a word, the present 
religious systems of India, have little or no connection with the 
theology of the Vedas. 

Natural phenomena, especially in the forms of Light, Bain and 
Fire, (Surya, Indra and Agni) were personified into deities by the 
early Aryans. In that primitive theology, minor forces were also 
endowed with life. The clouds, the destructive power of fire, the 
fierceness of the storm, the dawn, the waters of rivers and seas, 
were invested with the attributes of being and received their modi- 
cum of praise and prayer. Here was food enough for the poets of 
after ages. Here was room enough for a religious mind to create 
deities to any amount. I’he authorities quoted by Dr. Muir in his 
admirable history of Hindu Mythology (Vol. IV) go to prove that 
the rage for personification so improved on the materials of the 
Vedic hymns, as to prepare the way for the elaborate system of the 
PurAnas. From the crowd of deified powers, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva came forth pre-eminent; Yet there was no antagonism in 
religious thought, no sectarianism amongst the worshippers. Each 
man worshipped the manifestation that pleased him be^t, and never 
denied the same privilege to his neighbour ; for the deities seve- 
rally selected were, after all, one. Thus amidst much diversity of 
faith, there was external unity. 

Upon this followed the mriod of the Great Epic Poems ; the 
Bam&yana and the M&ha Bhiirata. It is still matter of doubt 
whether the anthors of those Poems intended to prefer a claim of 
divinity on behalf of their heroes. This, however, thejr did ; they 
introdnoed the element of hero-worship into the religion of the 
Hindu people and laid the basis for comparison, preference and 
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eectarianism. This seed the compilers or composers of the ParAnas 
oarefally cherished. “They not only taught their followers to 
assert the unapproachable superiority of the gods they worshipped, 
but inspired them with feelings of animosity towards those who 
presumed to dispute that supremacy ; in this conflict the worship 
of Brahma has disappeared, a.s well as indeed, tliat of the whole 
Pantheon, except Vishnu, Siva and Sakti, or their modifications ; 
with respect to the two former, in fact, the representatives have 
borne away the palm from the prototypes and Krishna, Rama or 
the Likqa are almost the only forms under which Vishnd and Siva 
are now adored in most parts of India.”* 

Valuable information, as to the state of Hindu sects, is obtained 
from the life of Sankara A'charya, contained in a work entitled 
Sankara Vijaya, published by A'nanda (liri, who is said to have 
been one of his disciples. Sankara A'chfirvii flourished in the 
eighth or ninth century. Chillumbrnm lay-s some claim to his 
birth, but the better proof lies in favor of Malabar. H<» is said to 
have been born of a Brahmani mother by a low-caste father. That 
there was something dishonorable about his birth is to be inferred 
from the fact that afterwards, when on Ids rofiirn home, he was 
called to perform the funeral ceremonies of his mother, the llrah- 
maiis refused their co-oporation Sankara, it is sfiid, produced fire 
from his arm, erected the pyre in the garden of iiis own liouso and 
concluded the melancholy ceremony alone. 

In his yonth, he was almost drowned in cn.ssing a river and in the 
moment of danger vowed to give himaeif to a life ol religious asce- 
tici.sm After a course of preparatory instruction, lie was consecrated 
to the guruship by the yiouring <m of water All accounts agree in 
representing him us a wandering eontroveraialist. He was ready 
to break a lance with any one and was for the most part succo.ss- 
fnl in his encounters. His name is still held in rcvereuce at 
Chillumbrnm. At Conjeverani, he is reported to hav(- worked many 
miracles, and there can be little donbt that lie revived the dying 
vigour of the Saivite faith there. Aggressive tbonglihe was, he made 
provision for the coritiniiance <>f lii-i syi-tcm b\ tlii' establi.sliment of 
several math* or convents, in which his disciples resided and his 
doctrines were taught. One of these, at Sringeri, near the sources 
of the Tuinbndra, in the Western (Jliats, remains in active operatiui. 
to this day. Ho jiassed northwards through the scenes where 
Buddhism had won its greatest triumphs. He would be a spectator 
of it.s decline, mid it is not improbalile th.at his own influence 
helped to fan the per.secution before which the last disciples of 
Sdkiya beat a ha.sty retreat, '■ Towards the close of his life he 
repaired as far as to Kashmir, and si-ated liim.self, after triumph- 
ing over various opponents on the throne of Saraswuti. Ho next 
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went to Budarikasrania and finallj to KedArn&th, in the Himalaya, 
where he died at the early age of thirty-two. The events of hia 
last days are confirmed by local traditions, and the Pitha or throne 
of Saraswati, on which Sankara sat is still shown in Kashmir, 
whilst at the temple of Siva at Budari, a Malabar Brahman of the 
Namburi tribe has always been the officiating priest.”* 

The system advocated by Sankara continues to influence the 
creed of the Saivite Brahmans to the present day. It is panthe- 
istic, according to the Adwnita or non-dualistic philosophy ; there 
is said to be but one true subsistence, called Brahvi I'ara Bmhvi. 
But as the mind of man cannot elevate itself to the contemplation 
of tho inscrutable First Cause and only Soul, he may be contem- 
plated through inferior deities a.s Brahma, \"ishnu and Siv^a, and 
men may grope for him in the rites prescribed bj’^ tho Vedas. 
'I’hus it happened that whilst Sankara advocated a philosophical 
theology, he sanctioned his disciples in the worship of Vishnu, 
Siva, Gan^sa, Snrya and Sakti, — the female energy both in its 
mystic and terrible forms. 

But we have now to do not so much with Sankara’s personal 
faith or teaching, as with the religious parties with whom ho came 
ill contact. It may he objected that probably the little work 
Sankara Vijaya was not written in Sankara’s lifetime but some 
time after ids decease. This may be allowed, yet vve have in it a 
faithful sketcli of Hindu .sects as tliey exi.stcdsome five or si.\ hun- 
dred years ago. 

We learn from it, that .several sects have entirely tli.saj)- 
peared BitA.HM.v had then his votaries ; his worship is now 
confined to two pliK-es ; at one of these, the notorious Bithu, 
a piece of his slijtper is saiil still to be presorverl fastened in 
one of the steps of the ghat, and a large festival is lield amiually 
to do lionor to it. Aoni retained his pla.iu' as a, deity of some pre- 
tensions, whereas now he only receives in comuion with other deit ies, 
the, invocations of the Sradha and marriago ceremonies. The 
worshippers of the Siis appear to have been very numerous ; lie 
was adored at dawn, at mid-day and in the evening by secta- 
ries wlio professed to find a particular divinity atcaciied to him 
in these different manife.stations of his splendour. Some did rever- 
ence to the gross material bi>dy of light and heat, others paid higher 
devotion to an image formed in the mind, 'riie worshi)) of tho 
Sun is now confined to a mere invocation or has been absorbed 
into the adoration jiaid to Vishnu. Ganesa, the elephant-headed 
lord of difficulties, had six classes of adorers ; in the present day 
he cannot boast of any exclusive worship though he shares in the 
homage paid to almost every other deity. Many other deities 
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appear to have had a glory now denied them. “ In this predicament 
are Indra, Kuvfira, Yama, Yaruna, Garnda, Sesha and S6ma, 
all of whom in the golden age of Hindu idolatry had no 
donbfc temples and adorers : the light and attractive service of the 
God of Love, indeed, appears to have been formerly very popular, 
as his temples and groves make a distinguished figure in the 
tales, poems and dramas of antiquity : it is a feature that singu- 
larly characterizes the present state of the Hindu religion that if in 
some instances it is less ferocious, in others it has ceased to address 
itself to the amiable propensities of the human character, or the 
spontaneous and comparatively innocent feelings of youthful na- 
tures.”* 

It appears that, in those days, the professors of the Saivite faith 
were much more divided than at present in the minor details of 
belief and ceremony. Then as now the worshippers of Parvati as 
the female energy were very numerous. Ascetics who worshipped 
her in her more ferocious forms were common. “ The naked mendi- 
cant, smeared with funeral ashes, armed with a trident or sword, 
carrying a hollow skull in his haqd and half intoxicated with the 
spirits which he has quaffed from that disgusting wine-cup, pre- 
pared in short to perpetrate any act of violence or crime, the 
Kapalika of former days is now rarely, if ever encountered.” 
The notices of the Vaishnava sect contained in this biography 
make no mention of R&ma, Sita or Ilanuman as objects of worship, 
and the now popular name of Krishna was then unknown, at least 
as a divinity. 

If the present Saivite system of Sontli India owes much of its 
character to the life and teaching of Sankaracharya, the Vishnava 
faith owes no less to the infiuence of R6manuja. We can fix tbs 
period of hi.s life %vith proximate certainty. From inscriptions, 
safer guides than books in such matters, it may be concluded that 
he was born about the end of the eleventh century, and that the 
first half of the twelfth century was the period at which his fame 
as a teacher, was establisbed.t 

Rhmanuja was bom at Sri Permatoor, near Madras. According to 
the spirit of a period, in which gods and goddesses were made at plea- 
sure, he was reckoned an incarnation of A'di S&ha and the club, 
discus and shell of the great Vishnu were said to be embodied in 
the persons of his chief disciples. He studied at Kanjeveram and 
made his first attempts as a religions teacher there. He wa* 
attracted further south by the sanctity of Sri Banga, the Holy 
Isle, the fertile spot of ground enclosed by the waters of the Coleroon 
and Kaveri. There, his devotions were paid to Vishnu as Sri 
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Raaga Nitha or Lord of tlie Holy lale, aod ia tkat retirement, he 
perfected his system and poblished his werics, if we may apply so 
modem a term te the primitive process of the stylus and leaf. 
Allured perhaps by the fame of the great Sniva teacher, Satikara, 
impelled undoubtedly by denominational jealousy, he left the 
fertile banks of the Kaveri and travelled over the greater part of 
Southern India, defending and expounding the Vishuuvite creed 
against all opponents and of course conquering them. In the 
course of these labours, he is said to have established 700 colleges, 
nearly the -whole of which have disappeared. He sought to provide 
for the permanence of his sect and opinions by the creation of 89 
hereditary gumships, five of which remain, located at Abohlam, 
Totddri, Bsmeswara, Sri Hanga, and Kanji. Many Yishnnvite 
temples which had been perverted to the worship of Siva, he 
restored to their primitive character. Amongst these was the 
celebrated shrine of Tripati. He returned to Sri Ranga, but 
his quiet was distnrbed by that odium theologicum, which he had 
helped to evoke. His favourite island was a part of the Choia 
Kingdom and the Cfaola King was a bigoted worshipper of Siva. 
This sovereign drew up a ‘f declaration” of his faith and demanded 
the signatures of all the Brahmans in his dominions. Awed by 
the power of the royal arm or bribed by the wealth of the royal 
treasury, multitudes of the sacerdotal class abjured their faith. 
Ra'kakuja remained firm and escaped the violence of an armed 
seizure by a timely retreat to the Mysore country, then ruled by 
Vltala Diva, a V ellAla by caste and a Jaina by sect. This sovereign 
became a convert, being affected by a cure wrought by Ramanuja's 
skill on his danghtei-, which, of coarse is dignified into a miracle 
and perhaps also con-vinced by the great gum’s instructions. Here 
KAmannja found a refuge for twelva years and established his gada 
or throne at Mail Cotay, where the head guru of the sect still 
resides. Upon the death of the Choia king, Ramanuja returned to 
Sri Ranga, where he ended his days in peace. The smoke of his 
funeral pyre ascended from the rich foliage, in the shade of which, 
he had spent many a day of quiet thought and his ashes mingled 
in the waters of the Kaveri, in which he had delighted to perform 
his ablutions. In his philosophical system, Ramanuja inculcated 
what is technically called the Visisbta. Adwaita doctrine, that is, 
the “ almost non-dual.” The divine soul and the human soul were 
not absolutely one, as the Adwniia system taught, but -were closely 
related. Final beatitude was to be obtained not by knowledge 
only ; devotion and the usaues of public worship were also required. 
Para Brahm was identified with Vishnu, whose superiority was 
wavdily asserted, yet no prominence was given to the now all- 
popular incarnation of Krishna. 

The Vaishnava creed received further modifications from Madha- 
v&chArya and ValabhAcharya, audmauy of the features which it at 
present wears may be traced to their example and doctrine. The 
for er of these worthies, MadhavAcharya, was a Brahman, born in 
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the Tuluva country in 1199. He was originally a Saivite hnt 
became a convert to the opposite sect. He is said to have composed 
a Bhdshya or comment on the GitA at eleven years of age. He 
presented his work to Vedavyasa, who w.as still living in lladari- 
kisrama in the Himalaya.. He received in return three salagrdms 
for which he built three temples. Hy miraculous knowledge, ho 
recovered an image of Krishna which had been lost in the sea, by 
the wreck of a vessel which carried it, and this he set up as a 
principal object of worship amongst his followers. He also like his 
great predecessors Sankara and R^mannja propagated his doctrines 
by a controversial tour, in which he triumphed over various teachers. 
His work being done, ho returned to Vedavyasa and is said to 
be still living with him in the solitudes of the Himalayan range. 
Valabhtich^rya who flourished in the sixteenth century added to 
the honour, then paid to Krishna, by bringing into prominence the 
divinity of his youthful forms. He too was a Telnpi Brahman, 
and is fabled to have received direct from Krishna himself, autho- 
rity to introduce tlie worship of Balagopal or Gopal, the young. 
“ Vallabha is suppo.sed to have closed his career in a miracle ; he 
had finally settled at Jethan Bee at Benares, near which a Matha 
still exists, but at length having accomplished his mission, ho is 
said to have entered the Ganges, a.t llanuman Ghat, when stooping 
in the water, he di.sappeared : a brilliant flame arose from the spot 
and in the presence of a host of spectators, he ascended to heaven 
and WHS lost in the llrmaiueiit.”*' 

Systems are but the shadows of men and after the.se biographical 
sketches we shall be the better prepared to take a view of the sects 
of Hinduism as they at present exist. 

VAISHNAV.\S. 

In a sumTHary like this, no notice can he taken of minor sub- 
divisions ; the general features only of the hirger sections must 
suffice The Rainauujas or Sri Vaishnavas professedly form the 
orthodox and larger portion of this sect 'I'bey worship Vishnu 
and Lakshini in their various m.mife.station^i, cither singly or con- 
jointly. 

I have selected an illustration of this worship from the “ San- 
dhya or Daily Prayers of the Brahmans,” hy Mrs. S. (J. Belnos, a 
work ma^niHcently illustrated and in which the various parts of a 
Brahman’s devotions are pourtrayed with great beauty and fidelity. 
A Vaishuava Brahman or Iyengar as he is termed in Southern 
India, having j>erformed his ablations in the neighbouring river, has 
spread a mat upon the floor of a ManrJahu or open hall and furnish- 
ed it with all the paraphernalia of his worship. These are a lota 
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or iTrass vessel containin;; sacred 'water ; a lamp formed of a 
statue of some form of the deity, perhaps Hanuman ; another 
cup for oil ; a quantity of sacred flowers } n sprig of tulisi and 
offerings of grains, areca nut and betel Icpf. He worships Vishnu 
through the Salagriim stone. Tinkling the little bell which he 
holds in his left hand, he places the sacred pebble upon a small 
stand, which in his invocations ho emphatically terms a Singdgana 
or throne. He sprinkles it with water, lights the lamps before it, 
adorns it with flowers, ingratiates it with incense, and offers the 
repast which he has provided. Every one of these acts is accom- 
panied by an invocation or prayer. In conclusion, he perambulates 
the symbol seven time.H, rai-ses bis hands in adoration and utters his 
last prayer, “ O Paramiswera ! Forgive all my sins, I am a poor 
ignorant mortal.” 

The profession of the Vaishiiava faith is signified by a trident on 
the forehead. Two perpendicular white lines are drawn from the 
root of the hair to the commencement of each eye-brow ; a trans- 
verse line unites them. A red perpendicular line bisects the 
triangle. The Brahmans of this sect are divided into two parties 
bitterly hostile to each other. They are termed Ttnyalai and 
Vadagahii or the northern branch and southern brunch. 'I’ho 
sontherii members of the fraternity claim precedence a.s having 
amongst them the gada or guruship of the great teacher Barnanuja. 
To express this distinction, the sectarial mark has been slightly 
altered. The southern branch make the three perpendicular lines 
meet between the eye-brows; the northern make the cross line 
longer and continue the centre line some way down the nose. 
These marks are not confined to the forehead ; they frequently 
cover the whole person. Not nnfrequently they are stampt upon 
the bodies of youths with a hot iron, as a mark of initiation into 
the sect. Mystically the outer lines are said to represent the shell, 
discus and clnb of Vishnu, whilst the central red line represents 
8ri or Lakshmi. This symbol is supposed to be a kind of figured 
mantra ; it is charged with inherent grace ; it removes sin and 
sanctifies the wearer. Yama directs his agents to avoid the men 
who wear it. 

The sect has its mystical mantra as well as its symbol. It is 
whispered into the ear of the disciple and may not be repeated in 
the hearing of the profane. It is said to be a simple invocation of 
]i£ma “ (I'm Rdmaya nam^h,” or 6m, salutation to Rama. One of 
the most striking peculiarities of the sect is the care and privacy of 
their culinary operations. Every meal is preceded by ablutions ; it 
is cooked by the householder himself and should a strange eye 
glance upon it, it is reckoned polluted and the viands of which it is 
composed are thrown away or buried. The Brahmanical heads 
of the sect or Iyengars are a proud, secluded and bigoted section 
of the community. 
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Their system is called Fostshtadcatto and retains the principal 
elements of Rimannjs's teaching. Vishnu is the supreme being, 
Vishnu and the nniveree are one ; there is no duality of existence : 
this is advaita. Yet the Supreme spirit is endowed with all good 
qualities (Visishta) and with a twofold form ; first as the Supreme 
Soul of the universe he is the fii-st cause, and in the form of matter 
he is the efficient cause of all things. He has been pleased to mani- 
fest himself to his creatures in various ways ; — in his ten incarna- 
tions, in images and objects of worship, and in the human soul. 
The modes of obtaining bliss are five-fold, successively related 
to each other. Tiiese are cleaning and purifying temples, images, 
&c. ; providing flowers and perfumes for religions rites; the present- 
ation of bloodless offerings : the use of the rosary of tnlisi seeds, by 
counting its beads with an invocation of Vishnu under some one of 
his names and finally Yoga or the effort to unite with the deity. 
The reward of these acts is elevation to the seat of Vishnu and 
enjoyment of like state with his own, interpreted to be perpetnal 
residence in Vaiknutha or Vishnu’s heaven in a condition of pure 
ecstasy and eternal rapture. 

Some of the oldest monuments of the Vaishnava faith in South 
India may be found in the ruins of Mahabalipur or the Seven 
Pagodas, to which frequent reference has already been made in these 
pages. Though symbols of Siva and sculptured representations of 
Parvati are found in the multitude of figures represented in the 
various reliefs, yet the chief subjects are selected from the legends 
attached to the Vaishnava faith. The dwarf incarnation of Vishnu 
may be particularised. 

In oar plates will be found two subjects which have been selected 
from these far famed ruins ; one from the photographic views taken 
by Capt. Tripe under the auspices of Government, the other from 
Fergusson’e Rock Cut Temples of India. One represents the 
modern village with its neat tank and comparatively modern 
temple. A dark grove of palmyra trees furnishes a rich back- 
ground, amidst which granite boulders rise, some in the bare rough 
outline of nature ; others excavated with rooms and pillars, thick 
with the images of gods. Amongst these are the five Kaths ; fanes 
hewn from the solid rock ; niches are there but no images ; and 
the shrines once spoken of as the chariots of the gods, are seldom 
trod save by the foot of strangers, men of foreign blood and foreign 
faith. Eastward, the eye falls upon the ruins of an old Pagoda. 
It stands upon the beach and the waves not unfrequently dash 
aronnd its base. Hence we gaze upon the waves, beneath which 
the city of Bali is said to slumber and feel with what truth Bonthey 
has caught the spirit of the scene. 

“ Well might the sad beholder ween from thence 
What works of wonder the devouring wave, 
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Had swallotved there, where monumento so brave 
Bore record of their ^d magniitcenco. 

And on the Bandy shore, beside the verge 
Of ocean, here and there, a rock-hewn fane 
Resisted in its strength, the snrf and surge 
That on their deep foundations, beat in vain. 

In solitude the ancient tcnnples stood. 

Once resonant with instrument and song 
And solemn dance of festive mnltitnde ; 

Now as the weary ages pass along. 

Hearing no voice save of the ocean flood. 

Which roars for ever on the restless shores ; 

Ur visiting their solitary caves 

The lonely .sound of winds, that moan around 

Accordant to the melancholy waves."* 

The most celebrsvted shrine devoted to Vishnu is that of Sri 
Itaiiga, erected upon an island formed by the waters of the 
Coleroon and Kaveri. The deity is there worshipped under the 
name of Sri Raiiga Natha, or “Lord of the holy Isle.” The form 
presented to the eyes of his wonshippers is said to be the same as 
that which ho asaiunes when ho reposes upon Sesba in Yaikontha. 
The local Punina states that the island, the shrine and the image 
were all brought down fi-om heaven by Ikshwaku, an ancestor of 
Rama’s and placed in the (langes near the city of Oude ; but were 
afterwards removed by Vibliishana, brother of Ravana, who 
accompanied Rama on his march to Lanka or Ceylon. He placed 
tliem in the midst of the Kaveri and remained there Hfteen day.s 
to perform acts of devotion. When he resnmed his inarch the 
pious hero attempted to lift the image, that he might carry it with 
him ; but it refused to move. Vishnu (or PeramAl, as he is called 
ill the south) spoke through the imago and acquainted his follower 
that it had been decided long before that he must abide at Sri 
Ranga, there to manifest liis grace onto his worshippers. The 
Purdna attributes merit of the moat efficacious kind and of unlimited 
extent to the shrine, the island and the beautiful river which sur- 
rounds it. 

We have seen that Rdmanujacharya was a resident there in 
the early part of the twelfth century, and we may therefore con- 
clude that the place was even then of some importance and 
was possessed of sacred buildings, around which subsequent 
edifices were ei-eoted. In a list of the managers of the shrine 
found in the College at Madras, after many names hav'e been 
mentioned, we have a certain date given, viz.. A. D. 1072. At 
the close of the thirteenth century the buildings are said to 
have been much damaged, during troublesome times, a hint this, 
of the approach of the Mohammraan invader. The latest addition 
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and repairs were executed by Triinal Naick of Madura (A. D. 1622) 
ond Vijia-Ranga-Naik of Trichinopoly (1718-1732).* Shortly after 
the latter date, the Mohammedans obtained the sovereign power of 
Trichinopoly. When Chanda Saib in alliance with the French 
opposed the rising power of the English, the temple of Sri Banga 
became an entrenched camp for their troops. Clive, then a young 
officer, blockaded them there and the power of the French in 
Southern India was shattered by British cannon discharging their 
hail within the sacred enclosure of this shrine of Vishnu. 


We present our readers with a plate of this celebrated pagoda. 
The Vim4na or shrine may be recogi»ised by the cupola or dome, 
beneath which the idol i.s placed. It is surrounded by various 
buildings and a lofty wall ; other buildings succeed, enclosed within 
a second wall ; — then streets of Brahman houses w^ithiu a third 
wall ; then the dwellings of a large miscellaneous population, and 
a fourth wall said to measure no lees than four miles in circum- 
ference. The gateway,s in these walls are surmounted by lofty 
pagodas. Many centuries have passed since that little fane stood 
alone ; many vici.s.situdcs liave pa.ssed over the groves where 
Ramanuja sat and taught hi.s Juystic pantheism. The sceptre has 
fallen from the Hindu and Mohammedan to be wielded by a 
people to whom an idol is nothing, and the shrine that shelters it 
a mere curiosity. Vet the name of Sri Ranga is familiar to every 
Umdu and Us sanctity annually attract.s large crowd.s of pilgrims. 
Many times I have seen every spot of avaiiahle space filled with 
eager worshippers, and the car with its jewelled divinity moving 
amidst a sea of human faces. On these occasions a vast proportion 
of the people were from the lower and uneducated classes. Ispoke 
to many who had come Irom Hyderabad and Benares. 

Though temples specifically dedicated to Vishnu are by no mean.s 
of" bab’v'!' hft ^*1 ***‘‘«« «<!•«««» all the iffi incidents 

Tat “^reyT: sWnf a;V’pre^L7edtr hi.s 

He then enjoys his consumed by hi.s ministers. 

his droopiuir senses ohpp,...*,! ! ^ ‘‘'W^'cation of unguents and 
nigit ; £ZrX.hmZ 

placed near him ■ his -ittendnnf lud'siK-nsahlo betel nut are 

is closed. ' attendants retire and the door of the temple 
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Every temple devoted to Krishna Las its great annual f^ival^ 
when the principal acts of his yonth are rehearsed in damb show. 
He is carried to large halls or mandahas, where butter and enrds 
are presented to him. Ho visits groves of tamarind or palmyra 
trees where the Gopis are supposed to bear him company and have 
their representatives in the temple dancing ^rls. He sails over 
the sacred tank on a rnft and is carried round his domains on a lofty 
car amidst the acclamations of the people. Women and children 
crowd in large numbers to these festivities. It may be seen that 
the pious heart of woman and the stronger sense of man have 
turned away from the monstrous stories of the older mythology to 
a deity who, at least, appeals to human sympathies. 

The mendicant followers of Vishnu are termed Vaijia'gis. They 
profess to have obtained perfect moral restraint in speech, body 
and mind ; or, in our western phraseology in thought, word, and 
deed. Some of these are very respectable men and are hold in high 
esteem by the community. Tho majority however are marked 
with the worst vices of religions mendicancy ; idleness, impudence 
and immorality. Tho flaming mark of the sect npon their fore- 
heads, the rhymes which they drawl out in honor of tho deity, and 
tho begging bowl, the type of their ascetic vows, still continue to 
bo powerful methods of appeal and tho religious impostor goes 
to bed better fed than tho workman, by the wages of whose toil bo 
has been relieved. 


SAIVAS. 

This sect is very numerous among the people who speak the 
Tamil, Canareso and Malayalim languages, that is through tho well 
populated couiiti’ios attached to the ancient Hindu kingdoms of 
Sera, Chola, and PAndya or tho modem provinces of Arcot, Tanjore, 
Madura and Kanada. A casual observer may convince himself 
of the popularity of tho Saivito faith by comparing with those 
who wear the Vaishnava sign, tho number of those whose foreheads 
are marked with the triple horizontal line of ashes. Some of the 
most imposiug fanes in Southern India are devoted to it. The 
Vaishnava sect can boast of but one Sri Ranga while tho Saivite 
boastfully points to Chillumbrum, Trivalore, Trivadi, and Madura: 
to the liock Temples of Trichinopoly and Trinomalee. The tenets, 
ethics and puranic fables of the sect have supplied the Tamil 
lan^ago with the greater part of its literature, an evidence of the 
hold they have obtained npon tbo popular mind and of tho moat 
effective method of retaining that hold. 

Yet it would probably be difficult to find a temple in which 
Siva is the aole object of worship. The devotion of a Saivite 
extends to the Sakti of Siva and to his children : and it would be 
a mistake to regard as sectaries even the Lingadiris, whose worship 
is paid, with particular preference, to the mUe Linga, as the type 
of Siva. 
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The fooling of the Saivitea is decidedly hostile to the soot of the 
Vaishnavas. They assert the sapremacy of Siva and pour contempt 
upon the names of Brahma and Vishnu. Their religions works are 
filled with stories which redound to the gloiy of Siva, whilst 
they impute a vast inferiority to other deities. Yet the Smiirtta 
Brahmans are celebrated for their unsectariau spirit. They derive 
their title from the word " Smdrtta” pertaining to law and deem 
it applicable to themselves as they profess to mihore to the rules of 
the V<5da, as selected and expounded by the great Sankardchdrya. 
Their theology is pantheistic ; Siva is every thing and every where : 
Brahma and Vishnu are manifestations of him. Upon this basis, 
they are prepared to treat with leniency the disciples of another 
fiuth, and I have hoard many of them say that they would raise 
their hands in rovoronco at the sight of any teinidej oven though 
consecrated to the worship of Christ. The community is very 
large; to say a man is a Smartta Brahman is colloquially the same 
as saying, he is a Saiva Brahman ; their education, dignity and not 
nnfrequoutly, tlioii- wealth give them grout induenco over the 
adherents of the Saiva faith and contribute to sustain the strength 
of that faith. As a class they are much more respected than the 
iyengars, or Brahuiiuical disciples of Vishnu. 

Amongst the Saivites, are to be found a largo .sub-division who 
})ny an alniost exclusive reverence to the symbol of the male energy 
of the deity (Siva) and to them, the term ' sect' may he, with some 
niodification, apjdicd. The members of this sect are termed “ Vim 
or “■ wamor” followers of the Saiva system, a terra which 
indicates their polemical zeal. They are also called JunynvHi^ 
Irnm ' Jangania" a place of union, because they are regarded as 
embodied symbols of the deity. The term Lingadari is the most 
their character ; they are disciples 


The worship of the Linga, as we have sh.Avn in a previous 
hapter, dates from a very early period. It was revived and 
(xtciidod however in the eleventh century by the fiery zeal of 

1 o revitr. i"" called in to 

foil f i'l particular, 

rm tmt Tho wall-pictures of the 

bv iln l s. i titty, the cruelties inflicted 

y u Saiva disciples upon their opponents, tho Jainas. 

foiSi^l^.^hJi ,'‘»-^“»ry horizontal lines on the 

fro . tim neernr is a small silver box suspended 

tho arm, which contains the Symbol 
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Tho ascetic adlierents of tlie Saiva system are termed Yogis. 
Blaglt^ readers arc become familiar with these odd specimens of 
superstition. From the times of the earliest travellers, their 
various forma of penance have been a stock subject. Enough has 
been said on this point in the section on Siva and the reader may 
refresh his memory by a reference to Plate XVII. Happily these 
characters are now become scarce. Men are to be found who go 
begging through the bazaars and crowd the portals of a Saiva 
shriuo on festival days, covered with ashes and making a show 
of some species of torture. But they are wretched impostors, who 
arc glad onough at the end of a hard day to wash off their filth 
and count up tho proceeds of their guile. 

Tho Saiva system bolds out to its votaries a four-fold bliss in a 
future state, termed S416ka, Samipa, S&rhpa and Sauchiya or tho 
proBOrioo of God, propinquity to God, similitude to God and absorp- 
tion into God. These states of bliss are attached to four kinds of 
devotion, to which they respectively correspond. These are religi- 
ous services, ceremonies, asceticism and tho exercise or possession 
of spiritual wisdom, termed Sariyfii, Kiriei, Yoga and Nyiiia. Tho 
two last methods are said to bo impossible to men who are so 
unfortunato as to live in tho Kali Yugsi or Iron Ago.* 

Religions service and ceremony may be presented to tho deity by 
a worsliippcr in his own home. We offer our readers an illustra- 
tion of this domestic worship, selected from Mrs. Belnos's Work. 
Our Braliiuin has evidently performed hi.s ablutions and spotless in 
person and in dress, as a good Brahman ought to be, ho is engaged 
in tho pfija of Mahadeva. There is but one lino of ashes on tho 
brow ; there should bo three ; not the Brahman’s fault but tho 
artist’s ; and they should be not only on the brow but on the neck, 
breast, arras and stomach. The worshipper makes up in the 
Riidraksha beads what he lacks in marks : the tears of Siva adorn 
his brow, his arm, his neck and his wrists. Tho object of his 
woi-ship is a clay limja, placed upon a dish or dsuna, supported by 
tliosacrod bull, Nandi. A largo iingia combining both the malo and 
female symbols stands in the verandah of tho house. The mantra 
or magical prayer d«i, namd Sirya, or salutation to Siva” 

has boon pronounced and the puja has commenced. Tlie worshipper 
summons tho attention of tho deity by the tinkling of his little 
boll and presents to it, tho sacred lamp. Ho will anoint the symbol 
with gheo, enrds, water and honey, decorate it with flowers and 
present to it, the flowers, rice, betel and sweetmeats which are 
placed in readiness. Every act will bo accompanied by a brief 
invocation, in which glory is ascribed to Iswara or some blessing 
is implored for the worshipper. The whole concludes by n revei - 
ontial gesture and the repetition of the magic words, “ dm; salu- 
tation to Siva.” 


S«r» Siunya Vioavidoi, Q. 10-20. 
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A temple devoted to the worship of Siva docs not differ m its 
architectural character from one oonsoorated to Vishnu. An outer 
wall, generally a parallelogram, incloses a court, in which any 
number of sacred buildings may bo erected. The principal edifice 
is the shrine, which is approached through a vestibule. Prof. 
Wilson states, that Siva " appears in his shrines only in an unat- 
tractive and rude emblem, the mystic purpose of which is little 
understood, or regarded by the uninitiated and vulgar and which 
offers nothing to interest the feelings or excite the imagination.”* 
This is not the case, as far as my observation goes, in Southern 
India. Indeed I have before mo now a nntivo authority which 
slates that the principal Idnga of the temple should be accompanied 
by images of Uma or Parvati ; of their offspring, Ganesa, Subra- 
manya (Kartikcya) and Virab^ra, of Brahma and Vishnu with 
their Saktis and many others.t 

The worship paid in such a shrine is of the most formal deacrip. 
tion. Revereuco is paid to Ganesa ; permission to ontor is reqnest- 
ed from Nandi, the bull, and the worshipper prostrates himself 
before the principal Linga or contents himself with lifting his 
clasped bands to his forehead. Ho presents his offering, if ho boa 
one, through the attendant Brahman, does obeisance again, tiings 
a gesture to any other of the deities whoso favour lie may wish to 
propitiate, walks round the temple as many times as ho chooses 
and departs. 

The bull Nandi is the porter of Kail&sa, the abode of Siva. 
Images of him occupy a similar position in Saiva Temples. Ho is 
placed within the gateway, faces the shrine and is generally repre- 
sented conckant. We have an illustration of this on a largo scahs, 
taken from Captain Tripe’s photographs of Tanjoro. “ One ol' the 
most striking objects on entering the enclosure of the temple is tlie 
bull, which in an elevated Mandabara or porch in front of the 
principal temple, is represented crouching down, as if paying 
reverence to his great master, Siva. Nandi himsolf (wlio is incar- 
nate as the bull) is the door-keeper of Kailasa, Siva’s abode. 

Smaller bulls are to be found in every pai't of tho temple and 
the presence of these is tho surest sign of a Siva temple. 

I’**!! itself is worshipped. Among the Lingad.-iris of Mysore 
this 18 in fact the most popular object of worship, under tho name 
of Basava who was an incarnation of Nandi, in tho eleventh 
century. Ihe Mysorean origin of the Nyakar rulers of Tanjore 
will account for their general introduction of it in the South. It 
is not very p opular amongst the Tamilians thcm 8 olves.”J 

• Work*, i. 189. 

t Saiva Samja Vinavidei, y. 09-71. 

gr»I>hH, Notes, hy the Kev. 0. r. Pnpe, prefiited to Capt. Tripe’s photo- 
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We liave alye^y seen that the power or energy of the divine 
nature in action is personified and worshipped and is termed Sakti. 
Saraswati, Lakshmi and Parvati are the Saktis respectively of 
Brahma, Yiahna and Siva. In these persons, the adoration of the 
female ener^ dates from a very early period. This adoration 
however took a grosser form in a^ut the tenth century of our era, 
in consequence of the publication of the Tantras, a class of works 
in which the female energy is worshipped through the " maternal 
organ” which is regarded as a symbol of self-existent and all-pro- 
ductive nature. 

The adherents of the Tantra ritnal are termed Saktas or worship- 
pers of the energy. They do not, at least in Southern India, form 
themselves into a separate class or sect, nor do they generally wear 
any characteristic mark. They are divided into two sections, called 
according to Prof. Wilson, right hand men or Dakshinas and left 
hand men or YAm&charis. These terms are not known in the 
South, but they are popularly distinguished as those who worship 
the female energy in a mystical way and those who follow the 
same worship in revolting ceremonies. It is suflScient to say of 
these last, — that a naked woman personifies the goddess : that the 
female organ is the direct object of worship and that intoxicating 
liquors, fish, flesh, mystical diagrams and incantations are essentials. 
These votaries of Sakti assemble at midnight in retired places or 
secret apartments, every stage of the proceedings is invested with 
tv mysticial moaning and the whole terminates in licentious sensual 
indulgence. Those orgies may not be so common or so abominable 
as they once were ; yet they occur far too frequently. I have 
heard of them on good authority in Madras and some of the largest 
towns in the South and have been acquainted with very respectable 
men who have taken part in them. 

JAINAS. 

This sect assert that their faith was the primeval religion of man 
and their books refer us to a chronological list of teachers that 
covers millions of years. Judging by more sober evidence than 
the se wild fables, wo may conclado that the Jainas did not form a 
distinct and influential body until the eighth or ninth century after 
Christ. Indirect evidence in support of this may be derived from 
the vvorks both of Hindus and Juinas. Prior to the period men- 
tioned above, Brahmanical writoi-s explain and oppose Buddhism 
proper ; after that time another form of belief is animadverted upon, 
which is called Buddhism but is really the Jaina system ; a plain 
proof that the older faith was dying away and that a new faith, 
allied yet not identical, was taking it^s place. Again, their puranas 
are said to have been written in the ninth century and the referenoes 
to contemporaneous history in other religious works fix their com- 
position in the ninth and tenth centuries. Hemachandra one of 
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their gfi’oatest writers flonriahod attlio end of the twelfth century. 
The absence of any writings of a date prior to tho ninth century 
may be taken as conclusiv'o eTidence that tho soot was previously 
obscure. 

More direct evidence is founded upon tho cTaina insoriptions 
which have been discovered and deciphered. Those of Mysore 
begin at tlie close of the ninth contnry and go up to the sixteenth. 
Those of Guzerab begin 1189 A. D., multiply in tho thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries and are found as late as tho middlo of tho 
eighteenth. In Magadha, a district very prominent in tho history 
of tho Jaina faith, the inscriptions ore no older than the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. 

“ From all credible testimony therefore, it is impossible to avoid 
the inference that the Jains are a sect of comparatively recent 
institution, wlio first came into power and patronage about the 
eighth or ninth century : they probably existed before that date, as 
a (liviMiou of the Buddhas and owed their elevation to tho suppres- 
sion of that form of faith, to which they contributed. This is posi- 
tively assorted by tho traditions of the South in several instances : 
the Buddhas of Krinchi wore confuted by Akalanka, a Jain priest 
and thereupon expelled tho country. Vira I’andaya of Madura, 
on becoming a Jain, is said to have persecuted tlic Buddhas, sub- 
jecting them to personal tortures and banishing them from tho 
country. In Guzerat, Buddha princes were succeeded by Jains. 
Tliore is every reason to bo satisfied therefore, that tho total dis- 
appearance of tlie Buddhas in India proper i.s connected with tho 
initiieuce of the Jaina which may have commenced in tho sixth or 
seventh century and continued till tho twedfth.”* 

'I’lio Jaina system took its rise in tho Gangotic provinces of 
U[>jtcr India, but it does not appear to have now many adherents 
there. The tSovcreigns of Merwiir and Gnzerat became converts 
prolfably in the latter part of the twelfth century. It spread witli 
eonsidm-.'iljlc rapidity through tho countries on tho Coromandel 
coa.-t. 'J’ho sovereigns of Madura and M.y.sore gave in tlioir ad- 
lierence. II s jjrospority in the.se parts dated from the ninth to tho 
twelfth centuries. Tho reigning sovoreigu of Madura became a 
Saiva, the Baja of Mysore becamo a Vaishnava ; and Lingadavi 
Saiv.as, rising into power, completed the overthrow of tho Jainas. 
Tho principal localities of tho scot are at present stated to bo 
Bajalirnundry in the Northern Circars, Conjoveram (Kaiichi) in 
North Arcot, Seringapatani and Sri Balagola in tho Mysore and 
Mudubidry on the Western coast. Small colonies of them are 
found in most of the principal towns of the I’cninsula who devote 
theraselve.s to commerce and agriculture. 


* Wilson's Woflis, II 33^, 
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Without attempting a detailed and historical account of the 
teoota of the Jainas, 1 tnaj furnish a brief sketch of their ci-ced 
at present expounded.* 

They acknowledge a deity who is named Aruga, the same as 
' Arhat’ BO ftnniliar in the history of Buddhism. It signifies the 
“perfect one” and besides this, tho deity is said to have one 
thousand and eight names. Ho is possessed of all attributes} yet 
abides in a state of rest. He neither saves nor destroys. 'J’he world 
is uncreated and imperishable; so aro the varied forms of life with 
which it is peopled. Below tho earth there are seven hells ; above 
it there aro sixteen worlds of gods ; higher than these a world, 
termed Agamindra Ldka and highest of all, the world of bliss, the 
abode of Aruga. Tho world has had its golden ago, its time of 
increase. Then the stature and age of man wore greater than we 
can conceive. Then there was no sin and all men wont to heaven. 
Wo aro living now in tho “ time of docroaso” ; the stature and age 
of man have both boon grievously diminished. If a man have a 
largo 8\ipply of merit, ho departs at death immediately to heavoii ; 
if ho be a great sinner ho descends at once to one of the seven 
hells ; if merit and doraorit bo commingled in bis life, ho undergoes 
transmigration ; worso limes are in store, when no man will go to 
heaven. During a long period of years, that defies arithmetic, the 
world has boon blessed by the appearance of fourteen Manus and 
twenty-four Tlrthankaras. In this ago, these Tirthaukaras arc to 
bo regarded as deities ; they are spoken of a.s incarnations, as pos- 
sessed of tho divine nature and ns exorcising government over 
Gods and men. Temples are built for them ; images aro made of 
them and to them worship is rendered. Large portions of Hindu 
Mythology are incorporated into the sacred books of the Jainji.s. 
Brahma, Vbhnu, 8iva and tho whole round of Hindu deities are 
regarded as tho sorvixnts of Aruga and as possessed of a sacred 
character. IJence images arc made of them and are placed in Jitiiia 
temples, whore they obtain a share in the reverence of worshipjiers. 
Tho Fuja of a Jaina temple differs littlo from that of its noighboin-s. 

Three plates havo been solected from tho quarto edition of the 
“ Pantheon'^ connected with this subject; tho explanation of them, 
1 will extract. 

“ Plate XLTTI. is taken from a sketch that Sir AitTuni! W ECLBStKY 
oVjtaincd in Kanara ; and wo are informed by Dr. BucifANAN, who, 
in his curious and valuable “ Journey through Mysorv. and Kanara,” 
gives a print of this subjoct, that tho Right Honoarable Genoral 
thought tho Colossus less clumsy than the sketch. — On my sketch, 
copied from that of my gallant friend, the height of the statue 
is noted to bo sixty foot three inches ; but Dr. BuonANAu states 


• For IKo tnii.Uor of thU ekotot', I am indebted to nn article in the Fcda Asaradi 
(Uililo nictionnTy in Tamil) by tho ttov. H. Bower. The article in queation was 
wMtton by a learned Jaina. 
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it at seventy feet three inches. It is situated on a hill, called 
Indra Giri, near the village of Bellegola, or Belgula, sumamod 
Sravana, or holy, from being a very revered place of worship of the 
Jainns : the town and fort of Chinraypattam, as it is commonly 
called, is only four miles distant. This colossal statue is called 
Go'mata Raya, or Go'icat Ibwara, with the epithet Swamy, or divine ; 
it is also called Jaineswaka, and Jainadkva. A strong wall, with 
several temples and other buildings, surrounds the statue, which 
contained formerly seventy-two well-shaped images, of which only 
forty-two now remain. The great image is, of course, too lofty to 
be covered ; and to a distance of eight kos,* in all directions, 
appears. Dr. Buchanan says, like a column. Sir Aethur W^LEStEY 
thinks the mountain was formerly much higher than it is now, and 
that it has been cut away, leaving only the image : it is, indeed, 
difficult to conceive how, in any other mode, such a moss of stone 
could have been so situated, its magnitude precluding the suppo- 
sition of conveyance and erection.” 

“The beautiful drawing from which Plate XLIV. is engraved, 
was made for me by my ingenious young friend Lieutenant Dick- 
enson, of the Bomb.ay engineers. Standing in front of the entrance 
to a Jain temple, wo may conclude it to be the workmanship of an 
individual of that sect ; and highly creditable, it must be acknow- 
ledged, it is to him and his brotherhood. The colour of the obelisk 
is dark blue, or brownish : the inferior portion of the shaft is 
square ; its sides nearly alike as to ornaments ; it is then, for a 
few feet, sexagonal; and at this elevation is a figure — whether on 
more sides than one I am not informed ; and I have never had an 
opportunity of examining this fine specimen of Jaina architectnnd 
skill. In the Plate, and in Mr. Dickenson’s drawing, the position 
of the figure is equivocal. In another view of the pillar, mudi) 
for me by Captain Brctton, it is much more like the usual sitting 
figure of Buddha, and has a sort of cap, or something bell-shaped, 
suspended over his head ; and he is encircled by a border of 
flowers, or loaves. Higher, the shaft has more angles ; and ap- 
proaching tlie capital, very many sides, eo as, indeed, to bo nearly 
round. The architrave is supported at itn four corners by animals 
that appear like lions, from whose paws chains drop, with bells at 
their extremities ; other animals, with human figures, are soon at 
higher angles of the entablature ; and the whole is crowned with 
a spire in Mr. Dickenson’s drawing, but in Captain Beutton’s 
by a flame tri-forked ; these differences may have arisen from the 
difference of situation whence the views were respectively taken. 
The shaft is oue of stone, and has no inscriptions; the pedestal is 
composed. ^ This is altogether the moat elegant column hitherto 
noticed in Kanara; but 1 have accounts of others, in that rich and 
interesting province, very similar; some of which, instead of the 

OoMAT E estimated at two miles at least. Of 

, ail arcuant is given in a boot entitled Oomuta KaYa Charitra. 
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flamo, are surtitoanted by fclie figure of a coW ; such may be seen 
at the towua of Wumip, or Woorp, aud Batkula, or Batcola, where 
there are elegant temples." 

“ The Jain temple at Mudtthidry, commonly called Moorbidrij, is, 
however, the most elegant in the province : it is of large dimen- 
sions, hsiviiig an interior cupola, supported by many columtjs, ol 
great diversity iu respect of design and ornament ; G anksa, ViSHNO, 
and Siva, are said to be conspicuously carved througliont. The 
roof, over tbo body of the building, is composed of brass plates : 
there is an cxtci ior veranda, suppoi-ted by plain pillars, with a stone 
roof. One of my Kanara correspondouts says, that the sacred 
image of the temple is tri-fonn, “exhibiting their Trinity in three 
brass figures grouped, burnished like gold ; all quite naked, with 
curly heads like the colossal statues in the neighbourhood, but 
without the loaves twined round them." Ho adds, in another part, 
that the Jainas of Miiduhidry, SSinuru, and Karkulla, particularly 
venerate flame. Those three towns are about thirty miles north- 
easterly from Mangalore : the former is the principal Jaina town, 
but of late years it has considerably decreased iu population and 
importance : in the neighbouriug plains are many tombs of great 
antiquity and iiiaguitude. The natives are very reserved on matters 
of religimi.” 

“ From another correspondent, travelling in Kanara, I received 
tluj following items, descriptive of the temple at Mudulndry. It is 
of three stories, .ami very magnificent both within and without : there 
are, wc were told, a thousand pillars iu and about it, and no two 
are alike ; tho sculpture is certainly fine, both in design and exe- 
cution. I'iutcring an inner apartment, on the ground floor, is a 
largo tablet, apparently of marble, on each sido, covered with 
inscriptions in tho Kanarese character, but hitherto not translated 
or c/opied : all tho images of tho gods on this floor are of brass, 
highly polished. On the second arc some of marble. In the third, 
which is l.lio most beautiful and worthy of observation, some are of 
brass, soino of crystal, and others of marble aud different stone : 
one iu particidar, of a reddish stone, was noticed, very large and 
handsome, which our conductore said was brought from Europe. 
The ligiires, on the whole, arc very numerous. The roofs of the 
body of tho temple have a curious appearance externally : they rise 
one over the other, throe or four deep : some are covered with wood, 
some with copper, in pieces not unlike English bricks : tho roof of 
the lower story is composed of massive slabs of granite, three or 
more inches in thickness, two or thi'ee foot broad, and from four to 
eight feet long. Many of tho pillara in the interior have inscrip- 
tions and sculptures : on four prinoip^ comer ones we observed 
respectively an elephant, a monkey, a bird, and a conical figure : on 
many is the cohnt de oiptlla, or hooded sunke. The exterior pillars 

47 
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are of elegant forms, light and airy in their appeai^ance ; the dome 
is grand and rich, composed of large flat stones, resting angularly 
on each other, and narrowing from the base : the top being of a 
slab nearly circular, and bcaiitifiilly carved : on the door, at the 
entrance, are several elephants.” 

“ At Mndubidry is a palace of a curious strnctnre, having a num- 
ber of doors and pillars with sculptures of deities : one of these 
pillars, singularly and not inelegantly formed of wood, is repre- 
sented in I’LATK XLV from a drawing of Lieutenant. Dickknson ; 
who was so good as to send me also a descriptive account of it, and 
other ruriosities in Kanara, which nuluckily has eluded my recent 
research.” 


'J'UE BliAUMA SAMAJ. 


The preceding sketches must have convinced the reader that 
Hinduism is neither so unique not so ancient as it is generally 
supposed to be. Its literature, formula; and sects have ever been 
changing. The Hindu people, liko other men, have felt t ho force 
of individual excellence, the influence of novel and <>ftt‘n, foreign 
ideas. This statement we have seen verified in the history of the 
past ; it is our duty now to furnish an illustration from our own 
times. 


In the closing years of the last century, the first Protestant 
Missionaries arrived. Up to the present time, their numbers have 
continued to increase. TJioir agencies have been created, strength- 
ened and enlarged. By pi'eaching and teaching, by the transla- 
tion and distribution of the sacred tScriptures, and by the formation 
of a (diristiau litemturc in the Vernacular, still very incomplete, 
they have o.verted an influence upon the Hindu miud decidedly un- 
favourable to almost every form of popular belief. About forty 
years ago, the Government coimncnced the education of Hindus in 
Gio Englisli tongue hy the establishment of the ” Hindu College.” 
The light (it Western science beamed through the darkness of 
Pun'mic (oacliiug. 'J’ho thin edge of tho wedge produced an instant 
jracture. riie alumni of the new ctdlege broke away from aucoslral 
ideas and |)rofc.ss(>d thcin.selves infidels and atheists. In IS30, 
Dr. Duff opened in Calcutta the Institution of tho Assembly of the 
free Chnrch ol Hcotland and commenced the Mission of Christian 
education for the youth of India. He was himself a power and 
under his influence some of the foremost men in Calcutta became 
C iristian.s and ministers of the Gospel. 'J’hcse forces combined 
aroused the feeling of the public mind, especially amongst the 
young. A tendency was awakened towards reform if not towards 
conversion. J hat tendency awaited a man for its utterance and » 
seel for its euibodiment. It found both. 
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Baramohun Roy was a man ol high rank, great learning and vast 
accomplishments. He was familiar with English and had studied 
Sanscrit, Arabic, Greek and Hebrew and through them, had made 
himself acquainted with the sacred books of Hindus, Mohammedans 
and Christians, in the tongues in which they were originally 
written. He repudiated polytheism, opposed idolatry, advocated a 
return to the Vedas, and professed to find in those books a system 
of monotheism. His pen was employed in translating the Upani- 
sliads or Vedic commentaries into Bengali and in expounding and 
defending his opinions. In 1828, ho founded tho Brahma Sabha or 
assembly for the worship of Brahma. The few adherents whom 
ho bad gathered round him assembled daily, cliaunted hymns iu 
honour of Brahma and listened to tho reading of Vedic' works. 
In 1830, the Rajah went to England and died there. At that 
time, his sect numbered only some five or six out-and-out mem- 
bers. 

In 1839, the sect gained several influential members and pat 
forth vigorous efforts in the way of proselytism by sending forth 
itinerants, by the issue of periodicals and pamphlets aud by the 
establishment of schools. 

Up to 1845, the Vedas still continued to be professedly the stand- 
ard of faith. But discussion, which their own position and publi- 
cations had awakened, lead to the discovery that in their interpre- 
tation of the Vedas the Samaj had been altogether wrong : there 
was no monotheism there, but a rude and simple worship of the 
elements, whilst the doctrine of subsequent works was pantheistic. 
Driven from their first standard, the Brahma Samaj members 
betook themselves to nature. Once at sea, they were open to the 
influence of every passing wind. The English language opened to 
them the works of Christians of the rationalistic school. They 
who beran with the old theology of tho Rishis, whose hymns are 
recorded in the Big-Veda, found tlicir way to the feet of Parker, 
Emerson and Newman aud now glor3' in a religion of intmtion. 
The heart is to them the only Veda. 

The sect has continued to increase. It is followed with the sym- 
pathy of yonng India. It is said to number 1,500 members iu Cal- 
cutta alone. Branch Societies are formed in the principal cities of 
Bengal. The press is kept busy ; lecturers on this new philosophy 
emalate the Christian Missionary in their preaching tours. Only a 
few .months ago, an agent of the Society, an accomplished man and 
an able speaker in English, paid a proselytising visit to Madras and 
Bombay. The Samaj is therefore a Power — and a power of no 
mean ordeiv-in the midst of ns. It is in point of fact in this part 
of Indm (Calcutta) the grand counter-antagonist of an aggressive 
Cbiistianity. It is a Power therefore in whose history, develop- 

30 
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ineaitfl, cliaracleristics and proceedings, all the Mii^iotiary charches 
of Christendom onght to feel a deep and peculiar interest.” * t 

• I Biwt ccmfew my obUgntions m drsTriug up this sketch, tu s paper by Dr. 
naif, inserted in the “ Christiau Work" for July 1S03. 

t A.ft«r the preceding pages had passed throogh the press, I met with a little 
work entitled “ The Tribes inhabiting tho Neilgherry Hills" by the Rev. F. Metz. 
This mnst bo my ajmlogy for introducing hero a not© which would have been more 
eorreotly placed at the end of the preceding chapter. Five tribes ore aaid to 
inhabit the Neilgherry Hills, namely, the TodM, Badagas, Kummbas, Kotaa and 
Irnlns. The Todas, who regard thomselves as the aristocracy of the clans, do net 
exceed one thousand aouls. They ha\-o one matorial object of wOTship. “ It is the 
sacred bnffalo bell which they look upon as a representation of the deity, called by 
Ihem Hiriadeva or chief god. Befca« this )>ell libations of milk are poured and 
prayers offered by their priests.” The god whom the Missionary preaches, they 
call Usum Swamy or the bord of life. They also believe tliat particular deities 
inhabit certain spots up and down the hills. Their hiemrehy comprises three 
offices, that of Palsl or milkman, a kind of recluse, KavaUI, and attendant upon the 
former and Alnishali, the village priest, who is consecrated to his office by a month 
of hard asceticism in tho jungles. Their worship oonsists of bloody sacrillces, liba- 
tions and offerings, and during its celebration, the priest professes to bo i)oasessed 
of the deity worshipped. 

Tho Badagas form the most nomcrona of the Dill tribes and are said to number 
15,000 souls. They arc sub-divided into eiglitcon different classes, amongst whom, 
there is a degenerate tribe of Brahmans. They arc prorcs-swlly Lingadiris, but 
there ore nuiuberless objects to which they pay religious worship, such as the 
remains of a croiuloeh, the ruins of old houses, pillars, a rusty knife, and the 
images of their dead heroes and herennes. There are but two reproscMtatima of 
Udma on those hills, and but one man who wears the Vislinavite mark. They have 
amongst them a ceremony very much like that of the scapegoat in the Lcvitical 
economy, and they acknowledge a crude belief in a future state. 

The Eammbas inhabit the slopes of the Hills and are the priests and mnsicians 
of the two tribes above them. They are nniversally dreaded ae sorcerers. 

Tho Kotas have seven villages and are tho artificers of Ihe UBla. They worship 
Siva and Parvati. 

The Irulas are off^ihooti from a Tamfl stock, whilst the other tribes speak tho 
Csn^e ianguagc!. They live almost at the foot of the Hills ; they are Vaishna- 
ro^aT^^d'^'* "‘*”"** dedicated to Hama amongst the 



OF SI40TARIAL MARKS, OK 8YMBOLS~THE GAYATfit— 
O'M— AND OTHER SACRED TEXTS AND WORDS, 
REVERENCED BY HINDUS. 


The Hindus are proue to fancying a type of something mysterious 
in almost every subject that can come under their conteirijdation : 
any thing hollowed out, conveying an idea of capacity, they deem 
typical of the ydiii, or Arglui, itself a typo of female natuio, or the 
Sakii, or power, of Siva : of this some notice has been taken in a 
preceding article. The sea, a pond, a well, a cavo, the palm of the 
hand, or any thing similarly hollowed, convey to their enthusinstic 
minds an idea of the Argha ; and their periphery, real or imagi- 
nary, an idea of the Yoni. In like manner, a mountain, a bill, a 
tree depriv<'d of its boughs, a mast, a polo, an obelisk, a pyramid, 
or any thing conical or erect, excites an idea of the Z/iuga ; and 
such svibject they can fancy its symbol : a conical stone is parti- 
cularly 80 esteemed, or fire, whose natural and nccessajy form is 
conical. — Hence a triangle, with its apex upwards, is the immediate 
typo of Maha'ok'va, who, in some relations, is Fire personified.-— 
Vishnu is, in like manner, a personification of the principle of 
humidity ; and water is symbolized by a cone, or triangle, with its 
apex downwards ; these types correctly denoting the ascending and 
descending properties of their respective prototypes — oicmontal fire 
and water. The two conjoined, like oar masonic symbol, express 
the junction or union of the two elements, or deities : this mark, 
or character, is said to represent also Vishkc and Peit'uivi, of 
whom an equilateral tidangle is severally the type. 

For this six-pointed diagram tho Brahmans have several myste- 
rious names ; but it is generally called Sashtikdna, which, 1 believe, 
roeras six-angles. If it have five points, it is also replete with 
mythological allusions ; Siva and B&ahma have, or had, five heads. 
The diagrams have also mathematical properties of a mysterious 
description : and they serve, like onr fox and goose, or solitaire, 
boards, for a species of game, played with cowries, or with dice, 
Riding the movements of the men. It is a popular ^une, and the 
instruments of play are always at hand : the lines <^wn in the 
dust with the finger, and a few stones picked up, will famish the 
meacu! of gaming : cowries being used as money, two or three of 
them are rarely wanting to a party dispened to play. 

In a fine puntii^ of ^ fovt gate of Ana, by Dakiku. an artist 
anri?alled m oriental eosn^, exhibited at gomeraet House liMit 
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year (1808), tliis aexangalar rennion is delineated, as sculptured in 
large dimensions on each side the gateway. Although the fort of 
Agra be mostly of Mahomedan arcliitectnro, it may prohatily have 
been constructed, like Juanporo, out of the ruins of Hindu ma- 
sonry : I do not know that Mahoincdnns hold such symbols in any 
reverence : in charms, philters, amulets, &c. they, tike Hindus, 
have groat faith. 


The triangle, is called Trikbna which it literally means ; and has 
been explained to me by a Brahman as the symbol of certain deities 
or powers, and as the type of triune coeqnality : and hence applied 
by some to the three great powers conjointly. A point, represents 
the Deity ; having neither length nor breadth — self-existing — con- 
taining nothing. A circle is Bhahm, Eternity ; having neither 
beginning nor end — unity — perfection. A circle enclosing a tri- 
angle, and a triangle enclosing a circle, have also mysterious allu- 
sions, like similar hieroglyphics among Freemasons and others, to 
Trinity in Unity, and Unity in Trinity, not easily coinprohended. 


Mr. Pateiison informs us, (As. Jfes. Vol. VIII. p. 77.) that the 
tri.aiigle is a symbol of Siv’a, uniting in himself the three gmit 
attributes; also of his coiusort, similarly gifted. If wo inquire of a 
Saiva, or rather of a Lingadari, he will dignify the object of his 
adoration with every attribute of Divinity; jvswill a Sakta, varying 
the object from Siva to his consort, Dk'vi. A Vaishnava will des- 
cribe full-gifted ViSHND ; with a Gocala.stya. Kbisuna is the 
Almighty ; with a Ramanuja, Rama, as we have frequently noticed 
in the course of this work, more especially under the head of Sects. 


In the Durga-puja, Mr. Patekson proceeds to inform us, the 
siicrod jar, an essential article in the celebration of those mysteries, 
IS marked with the coinhinod triangles, denoting tlio union of tho 
two deities, Siva and Dubaa. The Saktem, worshippers of the Sakti, 
or fcmalo principle, and the Vaiuhnavas, in their pvja, use also 
mystical jars marked with mystical figures. These marks, Mr. 
Patebsot say.s, are called Tantra ; and are hieroglyphic characters, 
number. He hence ingeniously deduces 
SL Egyjitian rites of a oor- 

icapondmg nature.— See his Essay on tho Origin of the Hindu 
Religion, in the eighth volume of the Asiatic Researches, 

^ armorial-bearing seems to have been 

nob « nAf ' for Indian families— not even of 

W bee?«n - ^ any distinguishing badge, has liath 

wrTte Led a Such individuals Leonid not 

for his emblent Lnd sevef^l V ^ 
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The words Fonfro and Tantra, as well as to hieroglyphics, are 
applied also to a sort of invocatory incantation of a supplicatory 
tendency — Tantra especially ; also a philter. Yanira means, 
farther, a sort of magic square, either of figures, or an abracadabra. 

Mantra is an imprecatory incantation : it is generally composed 
of a passage fi-oni the Veda, in which the name of some tremendous 
deity occurs. The Hindus, and, indeed, the Mahoraedans too, have 
great faith in the eflScacy of propitiatory incantations, and great 
dread of those of a malevolent tendency. The following passage 
from the Ramayana will exemplify this ; and, with those who 
have faith in such works, affords a sufficient reason to fear the 
effects of such curses.— 

" Even he who cannot ho slain by the ponderous arms of IndkA, 
nor by those of Kau, nor by the terrible ch ikra of Vishnu, shall 
be destroyed, if a Brahman curse him, as if he were consumed by 
firo.” Bralnnanical potency, almost, it may, indeed, bo said, omni- 
potency, is strongly enforced. 

It is generally known that Hindus mark tlieir foreheads, and 
have a superstitious regard for such distinctions. I have been told, 
that it is held necessary, where convenient, or no especial objection 
or difiiculty exist, for these marks to be daily renewed. A Brahman 
cannot perform any of his daily sacrifices, ablutions, Ac. without 
the completion or coiitoinphition of this distinction ; and it is 
irreverent in one of an inferior tribe to approach a holy man, or to 
ask his blessing, or to partake in the benefit of any religious rite, 
without, this sectarial decoration. The race of Hindus are gene- 
rally understood to be divided into the two grand sects of Kaiva, 
otherwise called Sivubakhta*, worshippers of iSiVA ; and Vaixhnava 
otherwise Viahnnhakhtas, worshippers of Visunp. These, as hath 
boon so often noticed, are variously subdivided ; but it is said, that 
the former are to bo known by the horizontal position of their 
forehead-lines, and the latter, by their perpondicularity. 'i'his is, 
I believe, generally correct : but there are many exceptions to this 
rule, and some anomalies. 

As well as the forehead, it will have been observed that Hindus 
paint their arms and breasts also, and sometimes their throats ; 
sandal powder, tui-meric, chuna, or lime, ashes from a consecrated 
fire, cow-dung, and other holy combastibles, made adhesive by a 
size of rice-water, or sometimes rubbed on dry, are the ingredients 
aud usages on this occasion. Several lines of white, ashen, or 
yellow hue, are commonly seen drawn across the arms and breasts ; 
and I understand that Yogis and Saniasix, and other pious persons, 
frequently cany? about them a little packet of these holy pigments, 
with which they mark Uiose w’ho show them respect, in i-epjvj’ment 
of their attentions. 
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[The first act of a Brahmin’s devotions is an invocation of hig 
Guru, or spiritual teacher, who is regarded as an incarnation of the 
deity. His second act is the Gunga SnAna or bathing in the 
Ganges. The principal rivers in India are regarded as branches 
of the heavenly Ganges and failing a river e.\-alted to that dignity 
by Pnranio legends, any other stream will do. It must however 
bo regarded as a symbol of the Ganges. The nature of this cere- 
mony will bo understood by a reference to the Plato which has been 
borrowed from Mrs. Bolnos’s work on the daily ceremonies of the 
Brahmans. Entering knee-deep into tho water, ho jerks a little 
water over his head with his right hand ; then holding some in the 
half-closed palm of tho same hand, he invokes Vishuu or Siva. 
He then plunges several times into the water and washes his limbs, 
repeating the praises of Gunga. This is sacceedod by many gonu- 
flejsious and sprinklings in honor of all tho gods. 

His ablutions completed, the Brahman scats himself composetlly 
on the ground. His left hand hangs listlessly by his side, his right 
hand is covered by a cloth. He then repeats the Gayati-i mentally 
and litters it also, with the fingers of tho concealed hand, tiftcr the 
fashion of a dcaf-and-duiiib alphabet. This is rcprc.seuted in tho 
Plato, for which we are indebted to Mrs. Bclnos’s book. — Ed.] 

Tho extreme importance that tho Hindus attach to tho supposed 
profundity of tho Gayatri, renders it ;i text of more curiosity than, 
perhaps, indifferent rcailers will bo able to discover in the words 
themselves, in either their familiar or recondite allusions. 


I shall give several translations of it, by different Sanskrit 
scho ars premising that it is a text mentally recited, never articu- 
lated. I was, until lately, persuaded tlmt none but Brahmans, and 
not all ilrahmans, were tivught this sacred text; but I am forced, 
somewhat reluctantly, to yield that opinion to the autliority of 
better informants ; at any rate, it is evident, that, whatever may be 
the existing practice on that point, it was the usage formerly to 
tcacii It as a rnatter of course, iiidiscrimiuatciy, to the three first 
classc.s— tlio Brahman, Ghetnya, and Vuisya, unless tlie individual 
“second birth” promiged 
m the holiness of this mysterious regeneration. 

There is no doubt but that pious Brahmans would bo very deeply 
Mocked at hearing the Gayatri defiled by unholy art iculatiL, oven 
treLTdlrt manner; and would be dis- 

t characters and meaning to be in the pos- 

if uSdT characters ; anS their sound, 

the reiuiif Ko * ®Bc®» Without perhaps, being aware oi 

2t • M ^ of “ pious Pan- 

f^ prwst stooped his ears, and hasteiied, terri- 

were revealed t ^ »rry, for my own part, if it 

were revealed so as to be uttered by individuals who might bicon- 
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siderataly, and perhaps wantonly, wonnd the feelings of so many 
good and respeotahle men aa wonld thereby become liable to— 
what they wonld conoeire, snob profanity : its promnlgat^on, while 
distressing to many, wo^d answer no desirable end eithm to 
science or literature. 

I now proceed to g^ve the promised extracts illnstrative of the 
Gayatri. 

Bit W. JoNKS says that the Gmjotri is called the " Mother of 
the Vedas and in the condnsion of the preface to the Inidiiutes 
of Mairu, he intends a translation in the following passage, the 
words in Italics being those immediately of the text 

“The many panegyrics on the Oayatri, the Mother, as it is 
called, of the Vedas ^ prore the author to have adored, not the 
visible material snn, oat that divine and incomparably greater 
light, which illumuies all, delights aU, from whkh all proceed, to 
which all must return, and tohiek alone earn, irradiate (not oar 
visnal organs merely, but oar souls, and) our intellecte. These 
may be considered as the words of the most venerable text in the 
Indian scripture.” 

Another translation occurs in the thirteenth volume of his work, 
in which the author seemed to intend making the translation as 
literal as possible 

" The Gatatu or holiest verse of the VsDAS.” 

“ Let ns adore the supremacy of that divine Son, the Godhead 
who iiloniinates all, who recreates all, from whom all proceed, to 
whom all mast return ; whom we invoke to direct oar understand- 
ing aright in our progress toward his holy seat.” — Page 367. 

The following paraphrase, or oomtnentary, is by the learned 
Pandit, Bhadakant ; and is evidently descriptive of Bbahjm 

“ Perfect truth ; perfect happiness ; without eqnal ; immortal ; 
absolute unity ; whom neither speech can describe, nor mind com- 

E rehend ; all-pervadiag ; all-transoending ; delighted with his own 
oandless intelligence, not limited by space or time ; withont feet, 
moving swiftly ; withont hands, grasping all worlds ; without eyes, 
all-snrveying; without ears, ^l-heariDg; without an intelligent 
guide, understanding all ; withont cause, the first of all causes ; all- 
ruling } all-powerfnl j the creator, preserver, transformer, of alt 
things. — Such is the Great Ooa: 1^ the Fedas declare.” — lb. 
p. difi. 

JTne. of M*so, Chap. IL v- 7$. — “ Beaswa milked ont, as it 
were, from the three VedaSf tiie letter A, the letter U, and the 
letter |f ; liBiMlier mlh three mystertons words, bh«r, tAumh, 
amr; or cdim, sty, fieaemii— “ 77. From the three Fedas also 

48 
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the Lord of Creatures, incomprehensibly exalted, successively milk* 
ed out the three treasures of that ineffable text, beginning with 
the word Tad, and entitled Savitri, or Gayntri — “ 78. A priest 
who shall know the Veda, and shall pronounce to himself, both 
morning and evening, that syllable, and that holy text, preceded 
by the three words, shall attain the sanctity which the Fcda 
confers.-—" 79. And a twice-bom man, who shall a thousand times 
repeat those three (or om the vyahritin, and the gayatri,) apart from 
the multitude, shall be released in a month even from a great 
offence, as a snake from his slough. — " 80. The priest, the soldier, 
and the merchant who shall neglect this mysterious text, and fail 
to perform in due season his peculiar acts of piety, shall meet with 
contempt among the virtuous. — “81. The throe great immutable 
words, preceded by the triliteral syllable, and followed by the 
gnyalri, which consists of three measures, must be considered as 
the mouth, or principal part of the Veda. — “ 82. Whoever shall 
repeat, day hy day, for three years, without negligence, that sacred 
text, shall hereafter approach the divine essence, move as freely as 
air, and assume an ethereal form.^" 87. By the sole repetition of 
the Gayatri, a priest may indubitably attain beatitude, let him 
perform or not peii'urm any other religious act.” 

Chap. VI. V. 70. — “ Even three suppressions of breath, m.ndo 
according to the divine rule, accompanied by the triverbal phra.se 
{hhurhlmvamah), and the triliteral syllable (o’?n), may be considered 
as the highest devotion of a 5ra/(ma/t ; — “71. For ns the dross 
and impurities of metallic ores arc consumed by fire, thus are tlio 
sinful acts of the human organ consumed hy the ,suppre,ssion of the 
breath, while the mystic words and the measures of the Gayatri are 
revolved in the mind.” (The suppression of the breath is thus 

f )erformed by the priest :-^losing the left nostril with the two 
ongest fingers of the right hand, he draws his breath through the 
right nostril ; then closing that nostril likewise with his thumb, 
holds his breath while he meditates the text : he then raises both 
fingers off the left nostril, and emits the suppressed breath, having, 
during its suppression, repealed to himself the Gayatri, with the 
mysterions names of the worlds, the triliteral monosyllable, and the 
sacred tc-yt of Buahm. A .suppression of breath is 'thus explained 
hy an ancient legislator to imply the following meditation : “ Om ! 
earth ! .sky ! heaven ? middle region ! place of birth ! mansion of 
the blessed ! abode of truth !— Wo meditate on the adorable light 
of the resplendent Generator which governs our intellects : which 
is water, lustre, savour, immortal, faculty of thought, Bbahm, earth, 
sky, heaven.”— See As. Res. Vol. V. Art. xxii.) 

In the Asiatic Researches, Mr. Colbbkokk, in his Dissertations 
on the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, and on the Vedas, has 
^ven .'cveral versions of the Gayatri, as used in different rites ; 
they here follow.— 
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On another occasion, the Oayairi, properly so called, bears the 
following import ‘ On that effnlgent power, which is BaAHU 
himself, and is called the light of the radiant Snn, do I meditate ; 
governed by the mysterions light which resides within me, for the 
purpose of thought : that very light is the earth, the subtle ether, 
and all that exists within the created sphere ; it is the threefold 
world, containing all which is fixed or moveable ; it exists internally 
in my heart, externally in the orb of the sun, being one and the 
same with that effulgent power. I myself am an irradiated mani- 
festation of the Supreme Bkahm.’ — “ With such reflections,” gays 
the commentator, *• should the text be inandibly recited.” — Vol. V. 
p. 359. 

He, in another place, thus renders the important text : — Earth ! 
Sky ! heaven " Let us meditate on (thee, and on) the most 
excellent light and power of that generous, sportive, and resplend- 
ent Sun ; (praying that) it may guide our intellects,” — Vol. YII. 
p. 259. 

" The last hymn, or Sukta, of the third book of the first Veda, 
which book contains invocations by Viswamitea. consists of six 
prayers j one oi which includes the celebrated Gayatri. This re- 
markable te vt is repeated more than once in other Vedas ; but 
since Viswamitba is the Rishi to whom it was revealed, it appears 
that its jjroper and original place is in this hymn. I therefore 
subjoin a translation of the prayer which contains it, as also the 
preceding one, (botli of which are addressed to the Sun) for the 
sake of exhibiting the Indian priests’ confession of faith, with its 
context; after having, in former essays, given more than one 
version of it apart from the rest of the text.” — 

“ This new and e.vcellcut praise of thee, O splendid playful Suu ! 
(PosHAN,) is offered by us to thee. Be gratified by this my speech : 
approach this craving mind, as a fond man seeks a woman. May 
that Sun (Pushan), who contemplates, and looks into, all worlds, 
be our protector. 

“ Let tis MEDITATE ON THE ADORABLE LIGHT OP THE DiVINE RuLEK 

(Savitki). — May it odidk odk intellects. Desirous of food, we 
solicit the gift of the splendid Sun (Savitri), who should be studi- 
ously worshipped. Venerable men, guided by the understanding, 
salute the divine Sun (Savitri) with oblations and praise.” 

“ Sayanacharya, the commentator, whose gloss is here followed, 
considers this passage to admit of two interpretations : ’ the light, 
or Brahm, constituting the splendour of the Supreme Ruler, or the 
Creator of the Universe ; ’ or ‘ the light, or orb, of the splendid 
Sun.’”— Vol. Vlir. p. 400. 

The passage in capitals appears to contain the whole of the 
Gayatri ; and, with its context, is sufficieut to prove that the Hindus, 
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csoterically, are uot polytheists. Bat it is difficult to coumve, 
why the text should be so sedulously kept secret ; for its exposition, 
niicormeeted with the idea of mystejy, and affectation of profundity, 
doth not appear likely to have the effect, so dreaded by priests, of 

guiding the intellects” of the mnltitude to the discovery of truth. 

The sacred monosyllable is general^ spelled OM ; but being 
triliteml, seems better expressed by AUM, or AOM, or AWM, it 
being I'onuod of the throe Sanskrit letters that are best so repre- 
seutSl. This mystic emblem of the Deity was first introdneed to 
the European world by the translation of tho Gita ; where we are 
told it is forbidden to be prononoced but in silence. “ The first 
letter stands, for the Creator, the second for the Preserver, and the 
third for the Destroyer." 

Again : “ OM, Tat, and Sat, are the three mystic characters” 
(which are given, but I have not the types,) " nsM to denote the 
Deity. The word Sat is used for qualities which are true, and for 
qualities which are holy ; it is applied also to deeds which are 
praiseworthy. Attention in worship, zeal, and deeds of charity, 
are likewise called Sat.” — Qita, p. 22. 

Krishna, describing his own excellencies, selects the first and 
best of many things to compare to himself. I am,” be says 
to Arjun, “ the monosyllable among words.” — Gita, pag^ Cli, 
“ Amongst harmonious measures, I am the Gayatri.” — Ih. page 87. 

Mr. Patebson calls this mystic sign of Brabh by the name of 
Pranava : aud by making a sort of double cypher of the O M, and 
filling it up, and giving a body to the central and connecting part 
of the cyplier fancies he has discovered a mysterious triad repre- 
sented at Jagan-nath ; it is curious, but uot easily explained 
without his plate. 



OF THE VEDAS, PURANAS, &c. 


Thkbb are cigliteen Vvlyaa, or parts, of true kbowledge, and 
some branches of knowledge, faUely ao culled. 

“ The first four are the immortal Vedas, evidently revealed by 
God ; which are entitled, in one compound word, RigajuKhsamaf - 
harva, or in separate words. Risk, Yajush, Saman and At’harvan. 
The Bigveda consists of five sections ; the Yajurveda, of eighty-six ; 
the Samaveda, of a thousand ; and the At’harvaveda, of nine ; with 
eleven hundred sac’kas, or branches, in various divisions and sub- 
divisions. The Tedos, in truth, are infinite ; but were reduced, by 
Vyxsa, to this number and order; the principal part of them is 
that which explains the duties of man in a methodical arrangement j 
and in the fourth is a system of divine ordinances. 

“ From these are deduced the four Upa-vedas ; * namely, Ayush, 
Oandharca, Dhantish and St’kapalya. The first of which, or Ayur- 
veda, was delivered to mankind by Brahma, Imdba, Dhanwamiaui, 
and five other deities; and comprises the theory of disorders and 
medicines, with the practical methods of curing diseases. The 
second, on music, was invented and explained by Bhaeata : it is 
chiefly useful in raising the mind by devotion to the felicity of the 
Divine Nature. The third Upaveda was composed by Viswamitb*, 
on the fabrication and use of arms, and implements handled in war 
by the tribe of Kshatriyas. Yiswakabman revealed the fourth, 
in various treatises on sixty-four mechanical arts, for the improve- 
ment of such 08 exercise them. 

“ Six Angaa, or bodies of learning, are also derived from the 
same source.’'— (I omit their names and contents : their subjects 
chiefly are — I. of the pronunciation of vocal sounds ; 2. detail of 
religions acts and ceremonies ; 3. grammar; 4. prosody; 5. astro- 
nomy ; 6. on the signification of difficult words and phrases in the 
Vedas.) 

“ Lastly, there are four Upangas,* called Parana, Nyaya, Mi- 
mansa, and Dhermasastra. Eigfatmn Puranas (that of Beahua, 
and the rest,) were composed by Vtasa, for the instrnction and 
enter^nment of mankind in general.” Nyaya is a collection of 
treatises, in two parts, on metapbysies, logic, philosophy, &o. Jif»- 
mansa is somewhat similar, divided into two parts; the latter, 
called ** Uttara, abonndiog in qaestions on the Divine Natnre, and 


* Upa-vnia, Ctmifa, Ofpurona, inte- » work deduced, teepectivelj, from ite 

imompAl : «]>, like our sub, Imidies kferiocity— Boo Witroutt, As. Rm. VoL UI. p. 808. 
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other Bubliiue speculations, was composed by Vyasa, iu four 
chapters and sixteen sections. It may be considered as the brain 
and spring of all the Aiigtm ; it exposes the heretical opinions of 
sophists ; and, in a manner suited to the comprehension of adepts, 
it treats on the true nature of Gane'sa, Bhaskaea, or the Sun, 
Ni'lakanta, Lakshmi, and other /orww of One Divine Being." 

" 'I’he body of Law called Smriti, consists of eighteen books,” &c. 
&c. ” delivered for the instruction of the human species by Manu, 
and other sacred personages.” 

“ As to Ethics the Vedas contain all that relates to the duties of 
kings ; the Puranas, what belong to the relation of husband and 
wife : and the duties of friendship and society, (which complete the 
triple division.) are taught succinctly in both. This double divi- 
sion of Anitas and Upungas may be considered as denoting the 
double benefit arising from them in theory and practice.” 

” The Bharata and Bamayana, which are both epic poems, 
comprise the most valuable part of ancient history.” 

“ Sauc’hya is two-fold — ^that with Iswaka, and that without 
IswAEA ; called Patanjala and Kapila : the latter, in six chapters, 
on the production of all things by the union of Peakriti, or Nature, 
and PuunsHA, or the first rtuhle,” &c. Ac. “ These books are not 
really divine, but contain infinite contradictions.” 

The ilimansa, therefore, is in two parts, the Nyaya in two, and 
the Sune’hya in two ; and these six schools comprehend all the 
doctrines of tho theists.” 

“ Lastly, appears a work written by Buoha : and there are also 
six atheistical systems of philosophy, entitled Yogachara, Saud- 
hanla, Vaihhashica, Madhyamica, Digamhara, and Charvac ; all 
full of indeterminate phrases, errors in sense, confusion between 
distinct qualities, incomprehensible notions, opinions not duly 
weighed, tenets destructive of natural equality — containing a jum- 
ble of atheism aud ethics; distributed, like our orthodox books, 
into a number of sections, which omit what ought to be expressed, 
aud express what ought to be omitted; abounding in false propo- 
sitions, idle propositions, and impertinent propositions.” 

“ Such,” concludes the author, “ is the analysis of universal 
knowledge, practical and speculative,” — Page 344. 

A very ingenious and learned commentary follows, by Sir 
William Jones, from which the following passages are selected.—* 

” The Vedas consist of three Kandas, or general heads— namely. 
Karma, Jnyona, Upasana ; or Works, Faith, andWorship. To the 
first of which, the author of the Vidyadersa, or view of learning, 
a rare Sanskrit hook, wisely gives the preference ; as Mano himself 
prefers uidversal benevolence to the ceremonies of religion.” 
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" After all, the hooks on divine knowledge, called Veda, or what 
is known, and Sndi, or what has been heard, from revelation, aro 
still sopposed to be very nnmerous ; and the four here mentioned 
are thouj?ht to have been selected as containing all the information 
necessary for man. It must not be omitted, that the commentaries 
on the Hindu scriptures, among which that of Vasishtha seems to 
be reputed the most excellent, are innumerable; but, while we 
have access to the fountains, we need not waste our time in tracing 
the rivulets.” 

" From the Vmlns are immediately deduced the practical arts of 
cbinirgery and medicine, music and dancing; archery, which com- 
prises the whole art of war ; and architecture, under which the 
system of mechanical arts is included.” 

" Next in order to these, are the six Vednngas : three of which 
belong to grammar, one relates to religious ceremonies ; a fifth, to 
tlie whole compass of mathematics; and the sixth, to the explana- 
tion of obscure words or phrases in the Vedas,” 

" Subordinate to those Augas (though the reason of the arrange- 
ment is not obvio\i3,) are the series of sacred poems, the body of 
law and the six philosophical sastras” 

“ It results, from this analysis of Hindu literature, that the Veda, 
T^paveda, Vedanga, Puraua, Dherma, and Dvrsanu, are the six 
great Sasf.rat, in which all knowledge, divine and human, is sup- 
posed to be comprehended. And here we must not forget, that the 
word Sastra, derived from a root signifying io ord(nn, means 
generally an ordinance, and particularly a sacred ordinance, deli- 
vered by inspiration : properly, therefore, the word is applied 
only to sacred literature, of which the text exhibits an accumte 
sketch.” 

" The Sudraa, or fourth clas-s of Hindus, are not permitted to 
study the six proper Sastras before mentioned ; bub an ample field 
remains for them in the study of profane literature, comprised in a 
multitude of popular books, which correspond with the several 
Sastras, and abound with beauties of every kind. All the tracts 
on medicine must, indeed, be studied by the Vaidyas, or those who 
are born physicians ; and they have often more learning, with far 
less pride, than any of the Brahmans : they are usually poets, 
grammarians, rhetorician.s, moralists ; and may be esteemed, in 
general, the most virtuous and amiable of the Hindus.” 

In the commentary, whence the preceding extracts are taken, Sir 
W. ^oHKS gives some of the reasons that induced him and Mr. 
Wilkins to believe, notwithstanding the fable of Bkahma’s four 
months, each of which uttered a Veda, that the fourth, or Al’har- 
vaveda, was written or collected after the other three Vedas. He 
adduces arguments strongly confirming such inference ; but however 
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oonclnaively siicli argumenU had enforced this belief on the minds 
of most who think at all on the subject, it has subseqnontl^y and 
recently been so cogently assailed by Mr. Coi.ebiiokic, that, without 
farther supjwrt, it must necessarily be much enfeebled, if not alto- 
gether driven from its position. 

The sources of the three Vedas are thus given by a commentator, 
quoting from the scripture itself — 

“ The Rigveda originated from firo, the Ynjurveda from air, and 
the Samaveda from the Suu.’^ 


“Maku (chap. i. v. 23.) alludes to this fabulous origin of the 
Vedas : but a commentator explains it by remarking, that the 
Rigueda opens with a hymn to fire ; and the Yajurveda, with one, 
in which air is mentioned. Another commentator has recourse to 
the renovations of the universe. — ‘ In one Knlpa, the Vedas pro- 
ceeded from fire, air, and the sun ; in another, from Beabma, at his 
allegorical immolation.” — Ib. 


"The Vedas are a compilation of prayers, called Mantras ; with 
a collection of precepts and maxims, entitled Brohmanas ; from 
which last portion, the Upanishad is extracted. The prayers are 
properly the Vedas, and apparently preceded the Brahmanas" — lb. 


“ Each Veda consists of two parts, denominated the Mantras and 
the Brohmanas, or prayers and precepts. The complete collection 
of the hymns, prayers, and invocations, belonging to one Veda, is 
entitled its Banhita ; every other portion of Indian scripture is 
included under the general head of divinity — (Brdhmana ) — this 
comprises precepts which inculcate religious duties, maxims which 
explain those precepts, and arguments which relate to theology. 
But, in the present arrangement of the Vedas, the portion which 
contains passages called Brohmanas, includes many which are 
strictly prayers, or Mantras. The theology of the Indian scripture, 
comprehending the argumentative portion entitled Vedanta, is 
contained in tracts denominated Upanishad ; some of which are 
portions of the Briihmatut, properly so called : others are foimd 
only in a detached form ; and one is a part of a Bdnhita itself.” — 
Page 388. 


" Prayers, employed as solemn rites, called Yajnyas, have bran 
placed in the three principal Vedas ; those which are in prose, ate 
named Yajnsh; such as are in metre, are denominated Mk; and 
some which are intended to be chanted, are called Saman : and 
those names, as distinguishing different portions of the Vedas, are 
anterior to their separation in Vtasa’s compilation. Bat the M’hat- 
varM, not being used at the religions ceremonies above mei^oned, 
and containing prayers employed at Instratioiis, at rites ooooili- 
tmg the deities, and as imprecations on enemies, is essentiaUv 
d ifferent from the other Vedas}’ This is adduced by Mr. CotwRcm 
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a .9 true reason why the three first Vedas are often mentioned 
without any notice of the fourth ; " which must be sought," he 
says, " not in tlieir different origin and antiquity, but in the differ- 
ence of their use and purport." — Page 381, 

" 'I'he subjects and uses of the prayers contained in the Vedas, 
differ more than, the deities whicli are invoked, or the titles by 
which they are addressed ; every line is replete with allusions to 
mytholi^y,* and to the Indian notions of the Divine Nature and of 
celestial spirits. For the innumerable ceremonies to be performed 
by a bonsebolder, and, still more, for those endless rites enjoined 
to hermits and ascetics, a choice of prayers is offered in every stage 
of the celebration. It may be here sufficient to observe, that 
Imura, or the firmament, fire, the snn, the moon, water, air, the 
Spirits, the atmosphere, and the earth, are the objects, most 
freqnently addressed; and the various and repeated sacrifices with 
fire, and the drinking of the milky joice of the moon-plant, or acid 
ascelepias, furnish abundant occasions for numerous prayers 
adapted to the many stages of those religious rites."— Page 398. 

Mr. CotRUROKK, after giving very strong reasons for believing the 
Vedas to be genuine composition.s, in opposition to some assertions 
of their having been forged or gro8.sly interpolated, proceeds 
thus — 

“ 'I'he greatest part of the books received by the learned among 
the Hindus will assuredly be found genuine : 1 do not doubt that 
the Vedas, of which an account has here been given, will appear to 
be of this description. 

" In pronouncing them to be genuine, I mean to say, that they 
are the same compositions, which, under the same title of Veda, 
have been revered by Hindus for bnndreds, if not thousands, of 
years. 1 think it probable that they were compiled by Dwapyana, 
the person who is said to have collected them, and who is thence 
named Vyaba, or the Compiler.*’ — Page 488. 

The reverence in which the Vedas are held by the Hindus will 
appear from the following texts in the Institutes of Mamu. — 

Chap. I. V. 28,—" From fire, from air, and from the snn, he" (the 
Supreme Baler) " milked oat, as it were, the three primordial 


• “Sot a nviJudogy whieli amwedly sisKs deified faeniea, (m in the Pun- 
«MM,) but one whiofa penoniflea the elementa sod genets ; and which people* hearen, 
and the world below, with Tarioaa ord«w of beinga. — Observe, however, in inanf 
plaeea, the gnmnd-worh: of legends, whkih are famiUsr in mythcdogiral poenos— 
such, tm eaample, as the demon Varras, slain by Indba who is thence snmatned 
V niTMAMAS i bat 1 do not reaiarfc sny thing th^ corresponds with the favonrite 
l^nds of thoso secte which wosahip either the Xtngo or Sakti, or else Bama or 
KaianaA. I except some detached pmrtioss, the genoinenoss of which appears 
doubtful, M wilt be shown towards the close of this eesay,”— Page 880. 

49 
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Vfida», named Yajmh, and Sawow, for the due performance 
of the Kacrifice.” 

Chap. IV. r. 124. — “The Rigveda is held sacred li> the "ods ; 
the Yajurveda relates to mankind; the iSnmavfida comroms the 
manes of ancestors, and the soand of it, when clianted, raises there- 
fore a notion of something impure.” — ” 125. Let the learned 
read the Feda on every lawful day, having first repeated, in order, 
the pure essence of the three Vedas ; namely, the Pranava, 
the Vyahritia, and the Gayatri." (Pranat'a the same with 

O'M.) 

Chap. Xr. V. 262. — “A priest, who should retain in his memory 
the whole Rigvcda, would be absolved from guilt, even if he had 
slain the inhabitants of the three worlds, and had eaten food from 
the foiile.st Lauds. — “203. By thrice repealing tlie and 

Brahmanaa of the Rig, or those of the YaiHsh, or those of the 
Suman, with the Upanisliads, he shall perfectly be cleansed from 
every possible sin. — “ 264. As a clod of em tli, cast into a groat 
lake, sinks in it, thus is every .sinfnl act snbmprgpfl in tbe triple 
Ved'i. — “ 266, The primary triliteral .syllable, iu whirb the three 
rpdn.s themselves are comprised, must be kept secret as another 
triple Veda; he knows the T «da, who knows the mystic sense f)f 
that word.” 

Clia]). XII. V. 100. — “ Well instructed Bmhmans are they who 
can adduce occular proof from the scripture itself, having studied, 
as the law ordains, the Vedns, and their extended hranches, or 
VedaiKjna, Miinanm, Nijaya, JVirrindsasfru, PnrannsP 

The ago of the Vedas and Puranaa is a point on which some dis- 
crepancies exist among the most respectable of Sanskrit scholars ; 
in noticing them, 1 trust T do not volunteer an invidious task ; for 
my object is to excite some farther investigation of a point in itself 
eiirions and intercsiirig. 

Sir V . .Junks Rrs-, \ ol. I. p. 238,) rejects the claim of Vedas 
to the; revt! high antiquity that some warm advocates were disposed 
to confer on them : he could never believe that they were actnallv 
written before tbe flood ; but ventures to assert that they are far 
older than any other Sanskrit composition. And, in Vol, j| . p. 805 
he says, that he “firmly believes, from internal and external 
evidences, tlnit three of tlie Vedas are more th.an three thousand 
years old ; and, in Vol. III. p. 404, says they appear to stand next 
in antiquity to the five hooks of Mosks. In the preface to the 
InshMes of Manit, the learned translator deems the three first 
I edas to have been coni)K,sed about 300 years before tbe Institutes, 
and about (>00 liefore the Purdnns and Itahasas, which he was fully 
convinced were not the productions of Vvaba. 'J’he Institutes are 
supposed to have received their present form about 880 years before 
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ObBist^s birth. By ub« mode of reckoning, tbb bigbest am of tlie 
Tajwveda ia oarrira to 1580 years before the birth of our Savioub, 
(which would make it older than the five books of Mosns) ; and the 
Jmtitutet must then be assigned to about 1280 yean before the 
same epoch : but Sir W^.Jonks deems the former date of 680 yean 
for the InsUtutea the more probable. This would give the Yajur- 
veda an age, in 1809, of about 2990 yean ; or 2980, when the 
translator published Mak0. 

Mr. CoLEBsocK {Aa. Rea. Vol. VII. p. 284.) infers, from several 
data there given, the probability that the Fedaa were not arranged 
in their present form earlier than the fourteenth century before the 
Christian era, but cautiously marks the inference as vame and con- 
jectural ; about 3200 yean would hence be taken for the maximum 
of elapsed years since the present arrangement of the Vedaa. And 
deducing, by Sir WitUAir Jones’s method, the comparative age of 
the Puranaa, they will be 2500, or 2600 yean old at most; and the 
Inatitutea, 2800. 

Mr. WiLFOBD lAa. lies. Vol. VIII. p. 244.) says, “The Puranaa 
ai*e certainly a modern compilation from valuable materials that I 
am afraid no longer exist: an astronomical observation of the 
heliacal rising of Canapua, mentioned in two of the Puranaa, pots 
this beyond doubt.” 

Mr. Bbnti.t, (As. Rea. Vol. VIII. p. 240.) after giving various 
reasons and calculations for the foundation of bis opinion, says, 
“ it must be evident that none of the modem romances, commonly 
called the Puranaa, at least in the form they now stand, are older 
than 684 years, but that some of them are the compilations of still 
later times.” 

As far as the Parana, called the Sri Bhagavata, is concerned, 
Mr. CoLiBBOKE countenances Mr. Bentlt’s opinion. He says, “ I 
am myself inclined to adopt an opinion sapported by many learned 
Hindus who consider the celebrated Sri Ifhagavata as the work of 
a grammarian, supposed to have lived about six hundred years 
ago.”— As. Rea. Vol. Vlll. p. 487. 

[In bringing to a uonclasion these pages devoted to Hindu 
Mytholt^, it appears appropriate to place before the reader a 
notice of the works nmn which that Mythology is constructed, 
brief, yet more detailed than the slight references of the preceding 
paragraphs. For the iuformatiou which I am about to embody, 
I am indebted to the lutroduotiou to Prof. Wilson’s Translation of 
the Vishnu Purina. In each instance, I shall confine myself to the 
professed authorship, time and contents of the Purina under con- 
sideratiou. 

1. Brahka Poeaba '• revealed by Brabmato Daksha; thirteenth 
or fourteentk century, creation, Mauwautaras, solar and lunar 
3i 
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dynastie*; theae BabjeotB are treated summarily ; the virtues and 
glories of the various temples of Orissa are treated of at length. 
A life of Krishna follows and an outline of the Yoga contempla* 
tion. 


2. Padha Fuba'ma : derives its name from its reputed couteuts, 
referring to the period when the world was a golden lotus. The 
work is composed of narrations by various spokesmen. Historical 
sketches of Manus, Risbis and patriarchal families and of royal 
lines. Description of the earth ; seven upper worlds ; the lower 
worlds Old fables are served up in a new dress, as the story of 
Dakshu’s sacrifice : new material is provided, as in stories of 
Krishna’s youth. No portion older than the twelfth century ; the 
last parts as recent as the fifteenth or sixteenth. 

3. VisHKu Pcba'na; Narrated by Par&sara the grandson of 
Vasishta to Maitreya. Periodical creations. Kalpa periods, (general 
dissolutions. The Manns. Geographical accounts of India. Descrip- 
tions of the earth, the upper and lower regions and the planets — 
An account of the Veda*. Duties of the four castes Shrad^s and 
other ceremonies ; an account of the appearance of Buddha — ^One 
entire book of thirty-eight chapters is devoted to the ' life of 
Krishna. The PurAna concludes with an account of the dissolution 
of all tilings and an exposition of the virtues of ascetic contempla- 
tion. Approximate date A. D. 1045. 

4. Va yc Poea'na ; Revealed by the god of the winds to the 
great Rishis. Creation, Hands, Rishis, Pitris, Sraddhas, Royal 
generalogies. Date about the fifteenth century. 

6. Sri Bba'qavata ; derives its name from being devoted to the 
praises of BhAgavat or Vishnu ; was recited to certain Rishis by 
Suta, who heard it from Suka, who heard it from his father Vyasa. 
In the early parts it deals with the same subjects as the other 
Pnranas : in the latter books its chief characteristics are developed. 
They are devoted to a prolix life of Krishna. Date about the 
twelfth centnrj'. 

6. Na'rada or Nabaoxva Puba'na a sectarian compilation : it 
was compiled for the purpose of enforcing the merit or Bhakti or 
devotion to Vishnu and contains a number of prayers and stories 
^nsonant with such a purpose. Date, after the Mohammedan 
invasion ; probably the sixteenth century. 

7. MVebanda or Ma'kkakdbta Poka'ma : narrated in the first 
instance by MArknnda Muni, then by some fabulous birds. It is a 
sort of supplement to the Maha Bbsrata, but one portion narrates 
the history of the goddess KAli and is regarded as a text-book by 
the worshippeis of that deity. Date can only be fixed by con- 
jecture, probably the ninth or tenth centurv 
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8. Aosi PuRA’SA : revealed by Agni to Vaeiehta : a coUalion of 
matter derived from other aourees. Avatarag, religious ceremonies : 
legends of holy places, Ac. compiled from ancient sources, soma 
time before .the Mohammedan invasion. 

9. Buavishya Pora'na. A book of pretended prophecy, but in 
reality a mere manual of ceremonies, compiled about the time of 
the Mohammedan invasion. 

10. Bbahma-taitabtta Poba'ma. It is divided into four books, 
dedicated respectively to the narration of the acts of Brahma, Devi, 
Gau4sa and Kdshna. Modem, being decidedly sectarian, and 
subsequent to the rise of the worship of the youthful Krishna. 

11. Linoa Puba'na : revealed by Siva, when resident in a pillar 
of hre. It contains the ordinary Puranic narrations as to creation, 
manwantaras, he. ; then assumes its proper character as an ex- 
ponent of the legends, rites and prayers, pertaining to the worship 
of Siva. Date, probably about the eighth or ninth century ; many 
parts are however more modern. 

12. Vara'oa Pcba'ka ; narrated by Vishnu in the Boar or 
Varnga incarnation. A manual of Vaishuava worship ; dated about 
the twelfth century, 

]'3. Skanua Poka'ka : does not exist in its collected form ; local 
traditions are very frequently spoken of ns parts of it, without any 
reason. The oldest portion is the Kiisi Kanda, a description of 
Benares, written probably anterior to the first attack upon that 
city, by Mahmud of Ghisui. 

14. V a'mana Pcba'na, an account of the dwarf incarnation, attri- 
buted to Brahma. It is devoted mainly to local legends and is not 
more than three or four centuries old. 

15. KiniMA Poka'ma : is said to have been narrated by Vishnu 
in his incarnation as a tortoise, but is devoted to the praise of Siva 
and Devi. Very modern. 

16. Matbya Pcka'na is said to have been revealed by Vishnu in 
the form of a fi.sh to Mann. It contains a long acconnt of the fish 
itiL-aruaiiou, followed by miscellaneous chapters on household 
duties, the acts of Siva and the sacred cliai-acter of various 
localities. It may be dated after the 12th century. 

17. Tub Gakuua Poka'ma does not contain any reason for the 
title which it bears. It was repeated by Brahma to Indra. Its 
contents are ceremonial and magical. Very modern. 

18. Bbahua'sda Puka'ha professes to give an account of the 
mundane egg. No complete copy of it exists ; a multitude of 
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mythological poems and traditions pertaining to sacred localities 
profess to be derived from it. Any attempt to reduce these miscel* 
laueous productions to unity of character or fix their chronology 
would be useless. 

Professor Wilson adds the following remark on the general 
question of Puranic chronology. 

‘'ThePurAnas are also works of evidently different ages, and 
have been compiled under different circumstances, the precise 
nature of which we can but imperfectly conjecture from internal 
evidence, and from what we know of the history of religious opinion 
in India. It is highly probable, that of the present popular forms 
of the Hindu religion, none assumed their actual state earlier 
than time of Sankara Achanya, the great Saiva reformer, who 
flourished, in all likelihood, in the eighth or ninth century. Of 
the Vaishnava teachers, Ramanuja dates in the twelfth century, 
kfudhwacharya in the thirteenth, and Vallabha in the sixteenth ; 
and the Pur&naa seem to have accompanied or followed their inno* 
vation, being obviously intended to advocate the doctrines the^ 
taught. This is to assign to some of them a very modern date, it 
is true; but I cannot think that a ‘higher can with justice be 
ascribed to them.” — Hd.] 


THE END. 
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Bbilaa, 174. 

Bhindnsara, 159, 165. 

Bbioia, 232. 

BhisbrnaWa, 129. 

Bbrign, 58, 191,232. 

Bodhi Satwa, IS-l. 

Bombay, 272. 

Brahm, 1, 4, 7, 8, 10, 54, 57, 61, 
135, 191. 

Braliina, 1,5— 11,14, 27,86,41, 
54,56.62.87,103. 108, 134, 
154, 180, 186,213,229.232, 
233, 239, 240, 242. 
Brabmadieas, 225, 227. 
Brahmanda Purana, 389. 
Brabmani, 65. 
firabtnanicide, 336 
Brahmans, 807, 309, 314 32’ 
834, 345. 

Brahmaputra, 24. 

Brahma Purina, 387. 
Brahmarishis, 186 
Brahma Samej. 370. 


I Brahma Vairartta Purina, 389* 
Buddha, 199, 201, 202 207, 228, 
230, 829, 834, 868. 

Budha, 107, 151, 157. 

Buddha Avatara, 169. 
Bhnddaahip, 156. 

Buddhism, 152, 366, Chronology 
of, 158, System, 160, First 
Council 160, Second Council 
164, Third Council 164. 
Bnddhi, 98. 

Bull, 3M, see Nandi. 


c. 

Caste, 312, 344. 

Castes four, 343, 344. 

Castor and Pollux, 197. 

Corea, 74. 

Ceylon, 152, 15.3, 159, 167, 264. 
Ghaitra, 298. 

Chaitya, 158, 174, 175. 

Chakra, 17. 

Chakrarerti, 172. 

Champa, 279. 

Chamunda, 84, 92. 

Chanayaka, 80. 

Chandala, 288. 

Chandika, 82. 

Chandra, 25, 93, 199, 201, 206 
—209, 230. 

Chandiagupta, 159, 105. 
Chandrasekra, 206. 
Chandraramsn, 200, 230. 
Chandrayana. 233. 

Chaudri, 206. 

Changadeva, 288. 

Chank, 17. 

Chsturanga, 294. 
Chatur-dasa-ratua, 40, 111. 
Chhaya, 203, 204. 

China, 153, 159, 167, 210. 
Chitragupts, 217. 

Chitraretha, 116, 178. 

Ch61a. 865. 

Cow, 77. 

Creation, 53, 57, 58, 177, 242. 
Cupid, 294. 
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D. 

Dftitya, 148, 170,236. 

Daksta, 58, 103, 105, 206, 282, 
241, 244, 247, 304. 

Dakahiia, 365, 

Dinavas, 234. 

Dance of Siva, 38. 

Dandaka, 120. 

Dantapam, 158. 

Danii, 234. 

Diruka, 148, 140; 

Dasagrfva, 268. 

Da.sra, 90, 314. 

Das'ratha, 1 1 8, 1 19, 223, ‘>38,2.'»1. 
Datchna, 340. 

Deluge, 108. 

D6vas, 7, 9, 234. 810, 811, 
D^vaki, 123, 149. 

D4v4lya, 48, 310. 

D4v4 Nahuaha. See NaliusUa. 
D^vaaena, 103. 

DSvanteka, 145. 

Devarishi, 235. 

D5vMrati, 241. 

Devi, see Parvati. 

Dherma, 167, 232, 334. 
Dhermardja, 216. 

Diana, 84, 90, 91, 

Dionysus, 118, 259. 

Diti, 66, 236, 277. 

Doli Yatra, 140. 

Dowlut Rao, 815. 

I>r6na, 158. 

Droog, 88. 

Drax&enness, 323. 

Dnbash, 812. 

Dnndha, 142. 

Dfirga, 82, 85, 86, 87, 211. 
Dfirgapfija, 314, 374. 
Ddig'otsava, 90, 

Dfirva, 200. 

Dwamka, 150. 

£. 

mundane, 61. 

Egypt, mythology of, 14, 80, 59, 
85, 301, sol. 


Elephants, 34, 238. 271, 308. 
Ethics, of Bhsgarat Gita, 137, 
llttddhism, 16 J, Oi-iental, 
284, 

Karopa, 65. 


F. 

Fa Hian, 153. 

Food, 324. 

Fire, 210. 

Flesli-diet, 31.3, 316. 
Foreljoad marks, 373. 


G. 

Gadha, 17. 

Ganapati, 98. 

Gnnapatyas, 98. 

Gandhara, 158. 

Gandharvas, 46, 145, 182, 237. 
Ganesa, 25, 86, 95—101, 233, 

Ganga, 24—29, 37, .39, 9.3, 102, 
no, 275, 282. 

Gangayan, 104. 

Gangaputra, 37. 

Ganga Sn4na, 876. 

Garuda, 13, 197, 205, 239, 263, 
271. 

Garnda Purina, 273, 389. 

Gauri, 93, 306. 

(iiaya, 87, 155, 228. 

Gayal, 330. 

Gavanngasura, 100. 

Ga^atri, 197, 201, 343, 376. 
Gentoos, 810- 
Gharapuri, 273. 

Gita-GOvinda, 131, 295. 

God, 1, 7, 8, 9. 

Gfidavari, 120. 

Gi^als, 125. 

GOmat Iswara, 368. 

Gimfiki, 47. 

G6pa, 123, 125, 140. 

G6^K 124, 
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G6p^Ia Tspanija, 333. 

G6pi8, 125, 126, 293. 

181. 

G6taina. Baddha. 
G6varddbana, 124. 

G6vmda, 131. 

Greece, mj-thology of, 59, 218, 
301. 

Gundrussein, 181. 

(juru, 376. 


H. 

Hairoarat. See Himalaya. 
Hansa, 42. 

Hanam4n, 120, 121, 250—260, 
262—264. 

Hari, 181, 170. 

Hecate, 86, 90. 

Hells, 217, 235, 

Hephiastos, 213. 

Hercules, 121. 

Hen, 187. 

Himalaya, 86, 87, 102. 

Himansu, 209, 

Himarat, 102. 

Hindus, the term, 310. 
HiraniyagriTa, 108, 110. 
HirauTakasipn, 112, 115. 
Hiraniyiksba, 43, 113. 

Holi, 90, 188, 298. 

Holika, 1.39. 

Horas, 14, 16. 


L 

Ik&hwaku, 121, 230. 
ria,207, 280,249. 

Iliya, 182. 

Images, 302, 332. 

Improrisstori, 267, 

Indra, 90,93, 102, 103, 116, 125, 
147, 176—188, 287, 289, 
345, 351. 

Indrini, 65, 178, 187, 188. 


Tndr&iit, 258. 

Indu, 209. 

Infanticide, S17. 

Irdvata, 178, 179. 

Iravati, 65, 178, 187, 188. 
I'sani, 180. 

I'si, 85, 206, 304. 

Isis, 85, 213. 

I'swara, 244, 303. See Siva. 
Iyengar, 856. 


J. 

Jaganatha, 144, 322. 

Jahnavi, S42. 

Jahnu, 276. 

Jainas, 152, 317, 865—370. 
Jainiswera, 368. 

Jamal Khan, 337. 

Jamadagni, 116. 

Jambhavati, 130, 146, 147. 
Janeka, 119, 122 
Jangama, 362. 

Janus, 66. 

Jord, 149. 

Javd, 168. 

Jayadeva, 131. 

Jebaugiri, 19. 

Jejuri, 28. 

Jlvdni, 187, 212. 

Jones, SirW., quoted, 52, 62, 67, 
75, 84, 102, 118, 126, 177, 
196,208, 213,219, 292,377. 
Jumna, 28. 

Juno, 89, 90, 98, 102. 

Jupiter, 13, 31, 59, 90, 125, 177, 
188, 199, 223, 304. 


K. 

Kabul, 166. 

Kadanna, 241. 
Kdhunsilya, 252. 

Kaikeyi, 252, 253. 
Kaildsa, 45, 89, 1 7, 269. 
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Kaka^k8ha-dara> 121. 

Kdls Yivana, 145, 

K4U, 23, 82, 84, 92,21 1, 816, 834. 
Km Yug. 115, 150. 

KdHka Panina, 82. 

K41indi, 130, 147. 

Kalinga, 158. 

Kiliya, 124. 126, 128. 

Kalki AvafcAra, 107, 114, 262. 
Kalpa, 5, 11, 135, 240. 

Eslsya Rnpi, 241. 

K4ma, 232. 

KAma deva, 36, 86, 139, 148, 
158, 292—295, 354. 
KdiTn&chi, 32. 

Kamadh^nu, 36, 79, 116, 148, 
178. 

Kamala, 8, 54. 

Kamalayoni, 8. 

Kandarpa, 295. 

Kandeli Rao, 285. 

Katijiveram, 352, 354, 355, 360. 
Kansa, 145. 

Kapalika, 854. 

Kapila, 274, 334. 

Kapila-vaetn, 158. 

KarAIa, 211. 

Kartikeya, 37, 88, 98, 102, 104, 
228. 

Kartika, 105, 218. 

Karttavirya, 116. 

Kashmir, 1G6, 352. 

K4siki mantra, 83, 

Kasyapa, 114, 196, 198,201,205, 
208, 236, 273, 277. 

Kasyapa, Bnddha’s successor, 
157, J60, 250. 

K4v4ri, 66. 

K^sava, 131. 

K48U, 12.3. 

K^tu, 199, 200, 201, 202. 
Kinnavas, 178, 237, 

Klemens, 168. 

K6nkan, 117. 

K6»-6si, 153. 

Krid4vana, 187, 

Krishna, 57, 107, 108, 123—1.50, 
198, 276, 278, 297, 833, 866, 
360. 


Krit4nta, 216. 

Krittikas, 102. 

Kritu, 232. 

Kronos, 241, 303. 

KrOrasura, 15. 

Kshatriya, 120, 321, 348. 
Komira, 102, 103. 

Knm&ri, 65. 

Knmbakama, 257. 

Knrite, 232. 

Kfirmavatiira, 40, 73, 107, 110. 
Kiirma Purina, 389. 

Kusa, 277. 

Kushnabha, 260. 

Kusinagara, 157. 

Kuv^ra, 90, ISO, 183, 192, 235, 
268. 


L. 

Labha, 232. 

Ladja, 232. 

Lakshmana, 20, 119, 253. 
Laksbmeni, 147. 

Lakshmi, 8, 18, 19, 20, 21, 54, 
72—81, 112,180. 

Lanka, 255, 262. 

Leeli, 131. 

Linga, 34, 47, 241, 246, 299— 
309, 362, 863, 373, 
Lingadiri, 363. 

Linga Parana, 300, 389. 

Lotos, 186. 

Lncina, 84, 89. 

Luna, 206. 

Lunos, 196. 


H. 

Madhava, 131. 
Madhavacharya, 355. 
Ma'dnra, 866. 
Mah&bh&rata, 232, 351. 
Mahibali, 114, 115. 
Mah&balipnr, 19, 358. 
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Mah&-ddva. See Sira. 

Mah& K&la, 34. 

MaM Pralaya, 33. 

MaMrlshis, 235. 

Mah4swari, 65. 

Mahlsamandala, 166. 
Mahishasura, 87, 94. 

Malitnoud of Gliizni, 301. 
Mahommedans, 16. 

Mahratbas, 322. 

Maitreya, 209. 

Mail-kotay, 355. 

Makara, 294, 296. 

Makara-ketn, 295. 

Malabar Point, 307. 

Malsara, 285. 

Malura, 40. 

Malwa, 157, 168. 

Manasa, 17. 

MandamMa, 43. 

Mandara, 40, 111. 

Manes, 215, 217, 219, 221, 324, 
326. 

Mangala, 103,190, 201, 202, 223. 
Manimal, 285. 

Manmatba, 294. 

Manojava, 211. 

Mantra, 346, 357, 375, 384. 
Manu, 108, 207, 213, 216, 225, 
226, 229, 331, 346, 307. 
Manu, Institutes of, 41, 54, 78, 
183, 190,211,215, 220, 225, 
234, 249, 320, 326, 332, 334, 
343, 377, 385. 

Mara, 156, 162, 295. 
M&rkandeya^ 35. 

Markandeya, Parana, 65, 388. 
Marks, 373. 

M4ri, 83. 

Marichi, 201, 232, 234. 

Mars, 103. 
illarut, 260. 

Maruts, 185, 234, 237, 254. 
Matfili, 178. 

MAtris, 65. 

Matsya-vatiira, 107, 108, 

MiiyA, 9, 10, 13, 53 61, 292„293. 
Maya, mother of Buddha, 154, 
158. 


Melindu, 168. 

Mlua, 86, 102. 

M£naka, 182. 

Mercury, 151, 199, 223. 

Meru, 45, 179, 186, 

Missions of Boddhism, 166, 
Christian, 290. 

Mimansa, 382. 

Minerva, 67, 88. 

Minos, 216. 

M.tra, 185, 189. 

Miira-Varuna, 185. 

Mitravinda, 1 30. 

Mohoruin, 325. 

Mona, 196. 

Monachisin, 161, 166. 

Monkeys, 253, 255. 

Monotheism, 332. 

Moon, 185, 303. See Chandra. 
Mrigu, 24. 

Mritn, 216. 

Miidnbidry, 369. 

Muraba, 98. 

Murari, 131. 

Muilider, 131, 286. 

Murti, 303. 

Murugai), 104. 

Music, 47. 

Mutehu-Kuuda, 145. 

Mysterious words, 373. 


N. 

N^guknndula, 24, 30. 
Nagantcka, 273. 
Nagapanchami, 17. 
Nagnajiti, 130. 

Nahusha, 188, 

Nakula, 232. 

Makshatra, 206, 

Namuki, 183. 

Nanda, 123, 125, 127. 
Nandi, 41, 278, 306, 364. 
Nandini, 78. 

Naneshwer, 287. 
NaraiD^dh*, 188. 

Naraka, 217, 235, 
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NArada, 130, 131, 147, 148, 282, 
270. 

N&rada Purina, 388. 

Naraeingha AratAra, 107, J12, 

221 . 

Narasinghi, 65. 

Narayana, 18, 20, 52 — 63, 241, 
M2, 329. 

Narayana, Hymn to, 61. 
Narayana TTpanishad, 58. 
Narayani, 18, 57, 59, 65. 
Nareka, 130. 

Narmada, 170. 

NAtha, 106. 

Navaratri, 90. 

Neilgberry Hill.'s, Tribes of, 372. 
Neptune, 32. 

Neranteka, 145. 

Niadri, 130. 

Nigiimbba, 90. 

Nilakantha, 40, 46. 

Nimrod, 1 15. 

Nirita, 180, 193. 

NirwAna, 157, 161. 

NirAha, 211. 

Noah, 108, 218. 

Nuns, Buddhist, 163. 


0 . 

O'M, 7, 380. 

Oran, 273. 

Ordeal, 332. 

Orissa, 140. 

Osiris, 14, 85, 213, 304. 
Onranos, 189. 


P. 

T*adma, 17. 
Padmakalpa, 241. 
Padma PurAna, 388. 
Pagoda, 48, 810, 311. 
PaJlas, 86, 88. 
PaUbothra, 166. 
PanchamAki, 42. 
PanderpAr, 281. 


Panjab, 168. 

Pantheism, ^0. 

Paramahansa, 316. 
I’aramAstrsra, 10. 
Parama^urosha, 240. 
Parasu-KAina, 107, 116. 

Pariahs, 348. 

ParijAta, 147, 150, 178, 187. 
Parivaha, 211. 

PArvati, 27, 86, 43, 47, 82—94, 
97, 100, 102, 104, 239, 285, 
294, 304, 305, 340, 354. 
Pasha, 190. 

PatAla, 217, 269. 

Patna, 166. 

Pavako, 213. 

PAvana, 183, 251, 254, 259. 
Penance, 36, 93. 

Penates, 332. 

Perjury, 70. 

Persia, 214. 

PeshAwur, 166. 

Phalgotsava, 138. 

Phalgu, 139, 142. 

Phallus, 301. 

Pilleiyar, 95. 

Pilleiyar Chathurtti, 101. 

Pinda, 253, 306. 

Ktris, 209, 216, 234. 

Piiripati, 216. 

Planets, 199, 201, 202. 

Pleiades, 37, 102, 227, 228. 
Pinto, 216, 217. 

Miitus, 192. 

Polomaya, 188. 

Poona, 19, 20, 280, 285, 314, 321, 
336, 339. 

Porphyry, 168. 

Piabha, 89, 203, 204. 
Pradyamna, 148, 295. 

PrAjapati, 7, 201, 225, 240. 
Prakriti, 23, 57, 64, 84, 89, 303. 
PralAdha, 113. 

Pranava, 380. 

Prasena, 146, 

PrAvaha, 211. 

Prithivi, 184.248, 249,308, 373. 
Prit’hn, 103, 218, 248. 

Puja, 48, 856, 360, 363. 
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Pulaha, 232. 

Pulasfcya, 282, 235, 268. 
Piindely, 281. 

Purdnas, 334, 387 Chronology 
of, 390. 

Purina Puri, 93. 

Puruslia, 55, 57, 303. 

Pnruslia Hymn, 212, 344, 
Puruslm-medha, 65, 329. 
Purendora, 188. 

Purnavasa, 206. 

Pushan, 195, 379. 

Pushpako, 192, 257. 
Puslipadhanva, 295. 

Putana, 123, 142. 


Q- 

Quarters, 185. 


R. 


Radha, 129, 132, 133, 295. 
Riga, 130. 

Rdgamdla, 67. 

Ragoba, 308. 

Raghu, 142. 

Raghuva, 121. 

Rahats, 166. 

Rdhu, 199, 200, 201, 202. 
Rajahniundry, 366. 

Rajarishi, 235. 

Raivata, 212. 

Rajputs, 141,317. 

Rakpat Rao, 339. 

Rdkstiasa, 120, 142, 195, 234, 
237, 256, 257. 

Rdma, 107, 108, 116—122, 253, 
255, 259, 260, 269, 333. 
Rdma-tapaniya, 333. 

Rimanuja, 854, 359, 

Ramayana, 60, 102, 118. 
Ramisera, 28, 265, 300, 355. 
Ramohun Roy, 371. 
Rasamandala, 127. 


Rdsayatra, 12$. 

Risi Chakra, 199. 

Ratha, 129, 131. 

Ratha Jatra, 144. 

Rdvana, 101, 118, 120, 235, 256, 
264, 269, 300. 

Pdvi, 303. 

Renuka, 116. 

Reti, 148, 292. 

Revati, 149. 

Rhemba, 46. 

Rishis, no, 177,- 186, 211, 225, 

90'7 OOfi 

Rdhini, 149, 206, 223. 

Rosary, 15, 

Ruchi, 241. 

Rndra, 50, 57, 102, 104, 180, 232. 
Rudras, 233. 

Rakmlni, 73, 129, 130, 147, 148, 
149, 281. 


8 . 


Sacrifice, 55, 84, 318, 329. 
Sdgara, 274. 

Saganka, 208, 209. 

Sdhadeva, 232. 

Saivas, 3, 12, 108, 141, 246,301, 
315, 853, 361—364, 376. 
Sdki, 188. 

Saktas, 64, 365. 

Saktis, 9, 59, 64—66, 245, 362. 
Sikyamnni. See Buddha. 
Salagp-dma, 221, 357. 

Salsette, 272. 

Samithi, 287. 

Sambsra, 148. 

Simbho, 243. 

Sami Devi, 215. 

Samudra, 256. 

Samvaha, 209. 

Sanaischara, 202. 

Sanaka, 57, 112. 

Sananda, 57. 

Sanantana, 57. 

Sanatkumara, 57. 

Sanchi Tope, 173, 741. 
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SAiichya, 382. 

Sandracottos, 15£>, 16S. 

Sani, 199, 218, 202, 222, 224'. 
Saniyasi, 287. 

SaninA, 204. 

Sankai^harya, 81, 352. 
Saraswati, 6, 9, 41, 67—72, 100, 
131, 282. 

SaiUQga, 46. 

Sarpa-vana, 277. 

Sarvana, 104. 

Sasin, 24, 203, 209. 

Satarupa, 226, 240, 242. 

Sati, 29, 117, 1*9, 317,818. 

Satl, or Parvati, 86, 244, 804. 
Satrughna, 119. 

Saturn, 108. 199, 218, 222. 
Saturnalia, 90. 

Satwi-Devi, 271. 

Sat 3 'ajit, 147. 

Satyavaxna, 19, 130, 147, 281. 
Satyavrata Maiiu, 108, 216, 218, 
227 

Sanras, 203, 214. 
Sararna-bhurai, 167. 

Savitri, 185, 194, 195, 201, 379. 
Suyfichava, 101. 

Sects, 35*1—372. 

Seriogapatain, 366. 

Serpents, 17, 277. 

Sesha, 17,18, 20, 123, 149,180, 
241, 268, 277, 280, 306. 
Seven Pagodas, 19. 

Shabala, 78. 

Shanars, 349. 

Shatrogiia, 25S. 

Shatkratu, 187. 

Shroff, 312. 

Shyamiils, 121. 

Siddhas, 2S7. 

Siddharta, 154, 158. 

Siddhi, 98. 

Sigra, 48. 

Sind, 106. 

Siaac, 151. 

Sisna, 299. 

Si»up41a, 120, 180. 

Sita, 73, 119, 121, 122, 256, 263, 
Bitfnto, 187. 


Siva, 2, 5, 14, 15,22—51, 57,97, 
100,102, 104, 105, 134, 180, 

1 85, 218, 239, 244, 285, 293, 
294, 305,861. 

Sivaji, 308. 

Sivam, 3. 

Skanda, 103. 

Skanda Pur&na, 104, 889. 
Smartta Brahmans, 362. 

Smriti, 382. 

S6ma, 183, 18.5, 106, 198, 209, 
215. 

SOmahastra, 223. 

S6manath, 800. 

Sphulingini, 211. 

Sriddha, 5.5, 76, 146, 183, 219, 
324 329 

Snlddhadeva, 216, 219. 

Sramana, 160, 162. 

Sravana, 251. 

Sri, 72, 75. 

Sridevi, 245. 

Srimant, 98. 

Sringeri, 852. 

Sri-panchami, 68. 

Sri-kanga, 354, 855, 359. 
Sri-Ranga, Natha, 354. 

St’hduu, 295. 

Subramaniya, 103, 104. 
Sudd6dhana, 154, 158. 
Sadhumravarna, 211. 

Sddra, 219, 344, 345, 346. 
Sugriva, 120, 253. 

Suicide, 28, 320. 

Sakra, 187, 199, 202, 228. 
Sukumara, 146. 

Sulohita, 211. 

Sumati, 274. 

Siimitra, 253. 

Sun, 13,16, 184, 185. See Surya. 
Sunabha, 274. 

Sur, Sdras, 285. 

Sfira Devi, 111. 

Surabhi, 77, 79, 116. 
Bhrapanna, 108, 104. 

Surya, 13, 16,93, 183, 194—200, 
254, 851, 368, 379. 
Sdrya-Buddha, 173. 
Sfiiyavamsa, 200, 280. 
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Snsanyamn, 216. 

Sushninna, 207. 

Swadha, 219, 220, 

Rwdha, 103, 213,21.'!, 219, 228. 
Swayambhu Liiiga, 301. 
Swayanibhuva, 227, 229, 240— 
243 

SweTga, 178, 187, 217. 
Syainaiitaka, 146. 

Symbols, 37-3. 


T. 


'I’aboots, 321. 

Tamasa, 212, 303. 

Tantra-s 334, 365, 37.5. 
Tu.pa.sa, 1)4. 

Tarika, 35, 258. 

Tejury, 285. 

Tengalai, 357. 

Terminna, 95. 

T’hakur, 280. 

Thibet, 153, 168. 

Tikkupalar, 185. 
Tilldttamma, 46. 
Tirthankaras, 367. 

Todadri, 355. 

Topes, 158, 168, 173. 
Toppana, 101. 

Trainbatssura, 145. 
Trimal-Naick, 360. 

Trimdfti, 7, 11, 30, 308, .369. 
Tripati, 280. 

Tripura, 85. 

Trpurasura, 35. 

Trisula, 23. 

Tritnn, 213. 

Twaslifci, 2*50. 

Typlion, 14. 


u. 


Uclicharavas, 178. 
Ujein, 180. 265. 
Uma, 89, 102, 275. 


Upanisfaads, 334. 
Upaveda, 381 . 
Upendra, 187. 
Uranus, 198. 
Urvasi, 46. 
Ushas, 205. 
Uttama, 212. 


V. 

Vncl), 69. 

Vadagalai, 357. 

Vahana, 42, 96, 278. 

Vairagi, 289, 861. 

Yaijayaota, 178. 

Vaikontha, 17. 

Vajrn, 150, 178. 

Vajrapani, 176. 

Vaisili, 104. 

Vaishnavas, 2, 11, 12, 26, 118, 
304, 354, 356,-361, 375. 
Vaisyas, 313, 313, 345. 
Valvaswata, 201, 216, 227, 229. 
Vallabhicharya, 356. 

Valmiki, 118. 

Vamacbari, 865. 

Y6niana Avatira, 107,114. 
Vamana Purana, 389. 

Varaha AvatAra, 107, 111. 
Varaha PurAna, 389. 

VarAhi, 65. 

Vanina, 180,183, 185, 189—191. 
Varuni, 111. 
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